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Abused India Vindicated. 

{ A paper vend at the Grant Halt Cfnt> 
Ihrltamporr hi ISTti nr 1ST l ) 

Gentlemen : — 

The subject with which I propose to occupy your 
time thi« evening, possesses an importance which will 
fail not I hope to occupy your attention ns well, 
notwithstanding the very imperfect treatment it will 
meet with in inv hand. To vindicate India against 
the abuses lavishly heaped on her by friends and foes, 
by foreigners and natives, by the well-meaning through 
mistake or prejudice and the ill-meaning through malice, 
is a task which requires abilities of the highest order 
to accomplish and at the same time is charming enough 
to tempt the meanest of her sons to undertake, and 
it is with these last that I rise to address you this 
evening ; — 

5t?l*Tfa <sfc«fif«r5s 

You are not to expect in this paper anything like 
a full and elaborate treatment of this important topic, 
and all that my abilities and the time at my disposal 
here and heretofore permit me to do is to give you 
a few points for discussion. Before proceeding further 
T must at the very outset clear up certain miscon- 
ceptions which stand in the Way of a full and just 
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to vindicate India. If India is unjustly abused, is it not 
one of the first duties of her sous to vindicate her? Do 
not truth and justice emphatically require us to do so ? 
And does not that West which we arc told to imitate, 
prominently show ns the example that we should do 
jnstice regardless of consequences ? ‘The end sanctifies 
the means’, “Do evil that good may follow out of it,” are 
doctrines long exploded from codes of morals ; and if 
our adversaries seek to oppose us on these grounds, theirs 
and not ours will bn really a move backwards. But 
further on a little deeper reflection wc sec that even the 
premises noted above arc not true. I do not deny that 
wc have improved and largely improved by our contact 
with the West, but I must emphatically deny that the 
introduction of further improvements from the West will 
be facilitated by abusing our institutions. Already are wc 
separated from the centres of western civilization by half 
the globe and by an immense difference in religion and 
manners and it will only tend to widen the breach if 
our western brethren and their injudicious imitators hero 
take to abusing us unjustly. Take the case of two grown- 
up persons one of whom seeks to improve the other. Let 
the former tell the latter that he is a worthless creature 
and to improve himself he must imitate his more fortunate 
brother ; and you will see that wrath is kindled before 
admiration can be raised. Again let the same man tell 
his less fortunate companion that apart from merits or 
defects in his own character, there are excellences in the 
character of his improver which he can imitate with 
advantage and you will see that in tins case he will 
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healthy nutrition from contact with a more vigorous 
civilization, then our present attempt is really useful for 
we must then see which of our institutions are really 
good and wherein we are unjustly abused, and where we 
stand in need of improvement and where not. 

I now proceed to explain my objects and my plan. 

India is one of the happiest and at the same time 
most miserable countries in the world. She is blest by 
indulgent nature with all the blessings ever conferred on 
a country ; and is cursed by man with all the abuses 
ever heaped on a nation ; she has been surrounded by 
nature with barriers on all sides to keep her safe ; but 
she has been oppressed by rough invaders who 
sword in hand sought to snatch from her the more 
valuable of her treasures ; under natural influences 
disposing the mind to contemplation her sages have developed 
systems of religion and philosophy and her poets a 
poetical literature, which ought to command the admiration 
of the world, but her religion has been abused by 
foreigners, as superstitious idolatry of the grossest 
character, her philosophy as vain unagination, and her poetry 
as voluptuous obscenity. Greece and Italy are two 
countries winch India resembles in many respects. All 
three can boast of ancient civilization, ancient philosophy, 
ancient poetry ; and' if from want of authentic records, 
India cannot boast of ancient military glory, she can boast 
of one thing which neither Greece nor Rome had, — I mean 
a powerful ancient religion. But whilst her more fortunate 
rivals Greece and Rome arc now gratefully remembered 
even this honour is denied to India. And why? Not 
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i'sjtinvs* in ih<- bright .*>un*h»u*’ «tf I mi in. Ami In'canse 
v.-.- may r> quire th*’ imjvwtntmu of foreign tiling to 
improve rmr-'-’vi-s it must »i'*v*>r be thought tint our mvn 
am r»!V-n n t the core. Kvery country in the 
world f-nti receive valuable imlrorlion from every other 
nml »f India ran learn « cr<*nt deal from ICti^lniid, surely 
Ivugland may l«*am a emit deal fmm India. Tim f mill 
i- that our Indian manners, custom*, habits, and 
institution* may in many instances stand in need of 
improvement, Iml taken all in all they arc never so had 
n« to deserve abuse ; and if they have defect.", these 
vanish in tlm mid«t of a multitude of pood qualities. 

Q’JU’A *?5«I *sfs«f!CT 

There is another object that we ought to have in 
view. Yon have all heard the story of the Lion and the 
Painter in which the lion seeing himself ipnominously 
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against the Bengalees tliat tlie strongest ease is sought 
to be made out. The expression rice-eating Bengalee is 
a common expression of contempt used as often by 
natives as by foreigners. No.w here again I deny that 
the charge is wholly true. Although the Bengalees may 
not come quite up to the standard of some of the 
strongest races in point of physical strength yet they 
are far from being a worthless and decrepit race. There 
is a large section of the natives of Bengal consisting 
of our Mals, Paks, and Lathials who, from their 
profession are required to be physically strong and who 
as regards their muscular development and strength are 
not much inferior to any other race. In the second 
place it is to be seen whether for this inferiority in 
strength the Bengalees or tfye Government are to blame. 
It is an established physiological truth tliat by proper 
regulation of food and systematic exercise, a sufficient 
degree of strength and muscular development can be 
produced in any ordinary healthy constitution. And the 
few experiments made by gymnastic establishments on 
Bengalee youths prove that Bengal is no exception to 
the general rule. Why then do Bengalees bear the 
blame of being a weak and an effeminate race ? It is 
because they have no field open to them for any 
honourable exercise of physical strength. To train 
the body is hardly less troublesome, than to train the 
mind and very few will undergo all this trouble if it 
is to lead to no ultimate use. The only field for the 
honourable display of physical strength is the army 
and if our Government will . admit properly qualified 
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awkwanlm-” tint will make the oommencid Bengalee 
laugh, a Bengalee of ordinary nc<|iiiretneuts will 
premumce Kugli-h easily ns nil Englishman. To every 
nation i* given the pnwvr of articulate utterance of some 
snimil or other, and tin* Bengalee is alone given the privilege 
of pronouncing every sound. In this respect, flu* 
Bengalee is the only cosmopolitan on earth. 

Front the hodv pass we now to the mind. Under 
this head. we shall consider first India’s past 
intellectual progress, secondly her present intellectual 
progress. A time there was when India's intellectual 
past was regarded as utterly barren. Not long ago 
Macaulay, when at the head of tin* Council of Education, 
laid down the sweeping dogma that Sanskrit literature 
had in if no bettor stores than superstitious rules of 
expiation for imaginary impurities. AVlint rank pride 
ami rank ignorance ! To condemn without knowing 
the literature of one of the most intelligent nations, 
a literature which expanded with the first dawning of 
civilisation on the earth, a literature which some of 
the greatest of intellects laboured to adorn ! Those 
days and sentiments are now fast passing away and 
patient and painstaking European scholars have now 
amply atoned for Macaulay’s censures by their lavish 
and unanimous praises of the Sanskrit language ancl 
literature and there can be no greater refutation of 
Macaulay’s dogma than the fact that a new science, 
the science of language, owes its origin to the 
study of Sanskrit in Europe. Yet the current of 
abuse when once set in is so hard to be checked ; 
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require not arguments but observation to prove them. 
Here there is only one argument to advance and 
that is “Read and you will know.” The reason why 
we doubt so much the worth of our poets and 
philosophers is because we hear very little of them 
in the literature of our English teachers who know 
nothing of them, whilst we hear so much of the 
philosophers and poets of Greece and Italy. 

And though it is admitted that India had none 
of the modern physical sciences, yet it must never be 
thought that the learned of ancient India were so 
utterly ignorant of scientific matters as to believe that 
the clouds descend in mountains to catch the Sal leaves 
or that Indra’s elephant sprouting forth water from 
his proboscis gives us rain. No ; her poet Kalidas in 
one place has sung : — 

35 esmfe aiPpi ’rirriw * mi , 

and in another 

H <©t«TS 
ft TO ?[ft 

And these slolms contain as much as we know 
of clouds and rain in the nineteenth century. 

If we revere the names of Homer and Virgil, of 
Aristotle and Ptolemy, of Hippocrates and Galileo it 
is because, we often hear of them : we should remember 
that in our much abused Sanskrit literature the names 
of Valmiki and Vyasa and Gautama and Bhaskara, 
Susrnta and Charaka are no less bright names. 
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umh rjftl,5ii>;- which imui t-vi-r be it* |u*a*t. No. we 
limrly timt v.v mu*t f**r t1i<* explanation 

» !»*-v,'h« n\ a* t>» *.vhy the Hindoos have doll" nothing 
during th" fifty y*wr« for which Kuglidi education have 
fr^n her*-. Paring tin* long disorders of 

tit** Mnli«m*-dan nigo tin- Hindoo intellect wn* - obliged 
t«» jihurit it‘*-3f in th" school of H’i"ii(*o ntitl when 
that «li ‘•■A nl»r wn* "one. it found »t.*")f greatly in 
arrear* which mtt*l !»«• mad** up before it ran fairly 
romjwf" with it* rival intellect of tin* Wot. This 
work of making up a mar- has been commenced for 
th** ln«-t half of a century ; but owing to needless 
difficulties thrown in its way, owing to the work having 
Resumed an miti-natinnal spirit it lias fnilcd to advance 
much during the earlier years of its progress. Ilnd 
Western science begun to be taught ■without reproach 
to the Hindoo mind or Hindoo nationnlity, its study 
would have made far greater progress than what it 
ha« done. Besides, we must always bear in mind that 
we are all utilitarians. Notwithstanding the common 
enlightened cry to earn knowledge for its own sake, 
practical instances of such enlightened exertion arc 
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intolloet tinder proper fuimmndmgs is capable of 
continue! progress tvtn ha easily soon from one 
instance. namely that of the legal profession. Hero 
happily (he profession is free, the practice of 
the profession leads to Rink, honour, and wealth 
without the support of the Government ; and the 
•State has laid open one of (he highest posts in 
the land to distinguished members of the bar. And 
we accordingly find not in our own estimation, but 
according to the testimony of Sir Barnes Peacock 
who had no peculiar predilection for the Hindoos, 
that the average force of an argument advanced by 
the Native Bar of the Calcutta High Court does not 
fall below that of an argument advanced in 
’Westminster Hall, and it is admitted by all the 
authorities that the appointment of natives of India 
to posts of honour has always been attended with 
success. What better proof need we to convince us 
that the native intellect is all sound and is fit for 
work whereever it may work. I know it may be 
very plausibly said that the natives of India do 
not generally get preferments, because they do not 
deserve it; and we may be very gravely advised 
that we should first deserve and then desire ; nor 
do I myself at all approve of that drooping spirit 
in our countrymen which check our own improvement ; 
but I cannot help. Our country is neither Plato's 
Republic nor More's Utopia; our countrymen are 
men and they may , with equal gravity say to their 
advisers that, hope deferred maketh the heart sick, 
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vet that our Indian Universities, for lack of ability 
in its graduates, have* produced ho results. Compared 
with Oxford and Cambridge they are hut of yesterday. 
Our graduates have had their B. A. degrees first 
eonferred on them only recently. And it is not 
fair to say that their intellect is passed child- 
bearing. 

Leaving the Hindoo intellect we come now to 
Hindoo morality. Here the abuse is still more bitter. 
"Whilst our supposed intellectual faults though severely 
noticed produce in those who abuse ns only a feeling 
of proud superiority over us, our supposed moral 
depravity must create In them sheer disgust. Jt is n 
matter of the highest moment to us to see if we are 
so bad as we are said to be. If we are then • we should 
try our best to remove the reproach ; if wc are not to 
contradict it. 

Wc arc abused with being wanting in truth, honesty 
and integrity ; with being avaricious and perfidious ; 
in short with being void of the noble qualities and 
generous feelings that ought to adorn a nation. Grave 
as these, charges are they are based upon very slight 
grounds. A few proud Englishmen, prouder still with 
the recent and easy conquest of one of the richest 
countries in the East, devoid, for their ignorance, of 
all sympathy for us, came in contact with a few 
designing men who are found in all ages and countries 
and taking them as types of native character drew the 
inference so agreeable to their pride that the natives 
of India are a nation of liars and dishonest 'men. The 
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they themselves belonged to another country. These 
admissions by natives being self-condemning evidence, 
our adversaries make much of them. But these 
admissions instead of being considerate admissions of 
fact after due enquiry, are mere delusions and 
repetitions of what Norton and a few others have said. 
Our English-knowing countrymen are complimented 
with being superior to other natives not only in 
knowledge but also in morality. This mixture of 
compliment and abuse makes the latter more dangerous 
for it is apt to induce a silence in those who ought 
to contradict onr traducers. Better that wc had never 
received any compliment than that it should be mixed 
with such an abnse. 

If no foundations raise our rising name 
But the fallen ruins of our country's fame 
Teach us O Heavens to scorn the guilty bays 
Drive from our hearts the sordid lust of praise. 

Wc are told that English education has not only 
given ns useful knowledge which was unknown to us, 
but has taught us indispensable morals which we had 
not before. Now whilst wc candidly and thankfully 
admit that English education has given us an insight 
into vast stores of literary, historical, and scientific 
knowledge which we shall have to learn for years and 
years, by which we arc deriving inestimable benefits, I 
gravely question if it has given us a single rule of 
sound morality which we or our forefathers in the 
days of Mann had not. Let Europe boast of her 
railways and telegraphs and machines and science. 
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day by day coming to mean here all that is low, 
inferior and debasing. If a future Trench were to 
write on the study of Anglo-Indian words a few years 
hence he will in all probability place the word * native ? 
in the same category with such words as lewd, villain 
pagan, and heathen words which at first had quite 
an innocent meaning, but which in the course of time 
have degenerated in- their signification. The truth is 
that European arts and European arms aud European 
science are superior to ours ; of articles of manufacture 
in the majority of instances the “Bilati” is superior to 
the “Desi” ; thus the material splendour of Europe 
sheds a lustre on her morals and dazzled by this 
men fancy European morals brighter than the Indian. 
We are branded as being natives of our country ; but 
are not our traducers natives of their country or have 
they descended from heaven ? 

In the course of the above remarks we have 
noticed an argument of our adversaries that India 
having been subjected to foreign oppression for a long 
time must have necessarily lost all her honourable 
feelings. We must now examine this argument a little 
for if on this a priori ground, on this plea in bar our 
case be dismissed it is useless going into other 
points. The foreign rule spoken of is the Mahomedan 
rule from the eleventh to the eighteenth century of 
the Christian era. Now although the Mahomedan rule 
can bear no comparison with the English rule and 
although it was undoubtedly oppressive yet its 
oppression was not so interfering as to affect the 
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Tlic etluco-lcgal treatise .1 IHnl;*hnrti contains strict 
injunctions to speak tlic truth. And here I must not 
pass o\ cr one point which i« sought to be made a strong 
point against us. It is said with a sarcastic smile 
that Hindoo morality sanctions tlic giving of false 
evidence to save a life. There is such a text in the 
Milnhslmra but tiiat no more argues that the Hindoos 
arc liars, than the practice with English juries when 
theft was capitally punishable argues that the English 
are perjurors. Even so late as the first quarter of the 
present century, theft of property above 5s committed in 
. a dwelling house was punishable capitallv and jurors 
sworn to give their verdict according to truth found 
as a rule that in such case the value never exceeded 5s. 
I cite this instance not to show that England sanctioning 
immorality will justify India's doing so, but to show 
that we are no more to blame than those who blame us. 
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important virtue* fo mi extent unknown to oilier 
nation*. l*orr*m«^t of these ] notice the female virtue 


of rlia-tily mid dutifuhie-s (o f|»r* husband. Tin* 
Kugli-bmau living in !ii<i neat house adorned with choice 
furniture- may look down with contempt upon the 
hiunlde mansion and humble furnitures of the native, 
ntid the Kuglish lady of fashion may smile at the 
simplicity and ignorance of her oriental sister ; lmt the 
endearing virtues of a chaste and dutiful wife shed a 
splendour round his Jowly mansion which a Hindoo 
husband alone can see, and the proud conviction of 
being the sole eauso of peace and happiness in a family, 
is a feeling which the Hindoo wife alone can feel. 
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I would next notice tlic filial piety of Hindoos. 
After the creation of Eve, Adam said “and therefore shall 
man leave his father and his mother and cleave nnto 
liis wife.” Far otherwise is the practice of Hindoo 
morality on this point. Our duties to our parents, ^ arc 
some of the foremost of our duties, ^PTJ 
1 

Lastly I would notice the virtue of tenderness to 
life, a virtue in which Hindoos excel. Christianity 
with all its sublime morality lacks in regard for 
animal life. 

We now and then read in the English books of 
kindness to animals. One cannot help smiling at the 
tenderness of those who gravely moralise on the 
impropriety of beating or lashing animals and yet who 
do not hesitate to destroy different harmless and 
otherwise useful animals for their daily dining table, 
forgetting their morals as their palate gets gratified by 
the flavour of a rich repast. 

It is worth while to hear what a heathen moralist 
says and to know what a heathen people does on this 
subject. 

cm; spfrwl 

From Hindoo morality to Hindoo religion is ail 
easy transition, but by no means to an easy subject. 
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1 como now to n subject on which I must talk with 
becoming deference. j would not have undertaken to 
make any remarks on the subject were it not for 
the extremely vehement and unjust attack of our 
religion by other religionists. Had our adversaries 
simply attacked our religion on the score of its spiritual 
advantage? or disadvantage?, lmd they, themselves the 
humble tenant? of the earth, presumed to tell us that 
we shall have no place in heaven and that the whole 
heaven shall be their? we would have simply smiled 
at their presumption in seeking to confine the 
overflowing floods of Divine mercy into the narrow 
channel of a special creed. But no, they tell ns more, 
Not only do they abuse our religion as grossly 
superstitious and idolatrous but they also ascribe our 
want of temporal prosperity to our superstition and 
idolatry. They tell ns that our gods can give us no 
seat in heaven and no convenient seat on earth. The 
latter point stands in need of discussion ; and to 
discuss it fully we must enter into the former as well. 
Accordingly we propose to consider under this head 
of our subject, first the idea of God according to 
Hindoo religion and secondly the effects of Hindoo 
religion on Hindoo society. 

Under the first head the charges to be commonly 
met with are that the Hindoo religion gives a very 
inadequate, erroneous, and un-bccoming idea of God $ 
it gives to the infinite God a finite figure, to the 
immaterial, spiritual God, the crudities of material 
existence, to the all-powerful sole God a host of rivals 
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to tlie good and great God the vindictiveness and easy 
propitinbilitv and other feelings of mortals. Now a 
very summary answer can be given to these charges by 
a comparison with Christianity which our opponents 
cither profess or praise. Not that I ever wish to talk 
irreverently of any religion ; but for argument’s sake 
and with due reverence and specially when our opponents 
show the way, I think such comparison may be fairilv 
made. Christianity limits the illimitable when it 
distinguishes between him and earth, assigns to God a 
throne in heaven enveloped in light and surrounded by 
angels singing hallclujas and makes God sometimes 
descend to the land of Cannan ; it gives to God a 
material existence when it recognizes the incarnation of 
Christ ; it gives to God two associates and one Arch- 
enemy ; it clearly shows in the God of Moses vindictive- 
ness and jealousy and in its redemption theory it 
ascribes to God that easy propitinbility which is found 
fault with in the heathen idea of GotL It gives to God 
human attributes and human frailties when it talks of 
God taking time to create the world and taking rest 
after creation. There may be difference in degree, 
but there is not difference in kind. But now I 
question very much the propriety of discussing on the 
attributes of God by taking our own attributes, as the 
measure of His. To do so is to limit the illimitable 
more than any Hindu has ever done. To sav that 
God’s attributes are the same as our good attributes 
magnified to infinity is simply to delude ourselves. In 
the infinity of God’s attributes what may be bad in 
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■us may be perfectly consistent with divinity. Even 
in Mathematics the most certain of our sciences reasoning 
about infinites sometimes leads to anomalous results. 
The algebraists tell us that if a and b are any two 

quantities -~-= x so that 22 x o-a and b. so also 

7. + a = 2a which again is only another infinity. If 
in the exact sciences reasoning about infinity leads 
to such anomalous results, we must pause before we 
venture to reason upon the infinite attributes of God. 
Lastly let us see if the Hindoo idea of God is really 
so bad as it is said to be ; if Hindoos are idolatrous 
and if they worship clay or stone, does any, the 
meanest, the most illiterate Hindoo ever worship clay 
or stone? Docs he not worship the Great, the omnipotent 
God symbolized for the time by the image which he 
adopts to fix his imagination ? (1) 
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And is not oven- one who meditates on God nn idolator 
in a similar sense. Think of God ; shot your eyes ; 
meditate on him, and yon either see in your mental vision 
something that is limited and circumscribed or nothing at 
alL It may be said that this material image is unnecessary 
and that the image imagination is sufficient for the 
contemplation of God ; to this I have no objection. But it 
is one tiling to call it unnecessary and another thing to call 
it injurious and to ridicule the Hindoo by telling him that his 
Gods arc made of clay, they arc of strange forms, are utterly 
incompetent to do any good and arc a thousand vile 
things which the Christian Missonary ascribes to our 
Gods in his pamphlets like ; not 

to speak of the Vedas which that competent judge 
and Christian MaxMuller says “contains a great deal 
of what is childish and foolish, though very little 
of what is objectionable”, even the much abused 
Puranas do not deserve one tenth of the abuse that 
is heaped on them. Does the Hindoo worship his 
goddess of clay? Hear what that goddess is said to 
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be in the wcllknown Marlmalaya Parana , in the Devi 
mahalya 

*W\ TOC?l II 

And tliat wcllknown long passage in the same work 
beginning with 

5PR8fc« Wl&bs SR^RS II 

And say if the blind superstitious and idolatrous 
Hindoo does not worship the same omnipotent, omnipresent, 
and omniscient diety tliat the most pious Christian does. 
I cannot better conclude this head of our subject than 
by reading to you the idea of God contained in the 
following passage 
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Passing over other doctrinal points of Hindoo religion. 
I now come to consider the effects of onr religion on 
our Society. Here we come to another fruitful source 
of abuse. It is said that Hinduism, with all its theoretical- 
ly good or correct maxims scattered through the entiles? 
shastras, with all its systems of worship, has not been 
able to improve the condition of the Hindoos, materially 
or spiritually ; it has left the Hindoos in a state of 
despondency and uncertainty, uiakins liim fear ghosts* 
and a hundred other evil spirits ; and that it lias not 
been able to produce any great results. And with this 
Christianity is sought to be prominently contrasted. 11 e 
are triumphantly told to contrast the splendour of 
Europe, the result of Christianity, with the low condition 
of India and thence to infer the relative merits of the 
two religion?. Xav, we are told by some that apart 
from spiritual consequences, Christianity ought to be 
adopted m India for the material prosperity that it is 
ahnost sure to bring to the country. With these religious 
po lhcians or political religionists we have nothing to 
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do. They sock to compromise our spirit for our flesh ; 
they sock to exchange our eternal reversion for a leasehold 
for three score and teii. This, neither a Hindoo nor a 
Christian will like. For the prosperity of India, by all 
means introduce political reforms ; but do not in the 
name of common sense introduce the name of religion. 
Let us now see how far the above contrast is true. If 
we take into consideration the numerical and intellectual 
strength of a religion as the test of its importance the 
following table which I quote from Max Muller’s “chips 
from a German workshop” will at a glance show that 
numerical superiority is decidedly in favour of the 
religions of India. 


Buddhism — 

31. 2 

p. c. 

Christianity 

30. .7 

» 

Mahomedanism — 

15. 7 

» 

Brahmanism — 

13. 4 

» ' 

Heathen ,• — 

8. 7 

» 

Jew — 

. 0. 3 

» 


For this Buddhism * is a natural product of Indian 
soil *, is a necessary offshoot from Brahmanism. And 
if to this you add the ' fact that * Brahmanism and 
Buddhism boast of a host of names certainly as bright as, 
if not brighter than those that adorn the literature and 
philosophy of Christendom the' intellectual strength of 
Indian religions is clearly -made out. As for the other 
great scientific minds of Europe, Christianity can derive 
little support from h'er hold on them. They are like 
what are called ostensible partners in the mercantile 
firm ; Christianity may enjoy the credit of their names ; 
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but they little employ their intolleetunl capital in her 
cause. I notice the above numbers not because it 
affects in any way the truth of a religion or the faith 
of a true believer in any religion, but because it raises 
the practical importance of Indian religions by showing 
that with them arc indentified the spiritual interests of 
very nearly half of the human race. 

Wc now come to the material prosperity of Europe, 
the supposed result of her religion as contrasted with 
the miserable condition of India the result of Hindooism. 
Notwithstanding what temporal religionists may say, 

I think, unless I am greatly mistaken, that a true 
Christian no more values his religion for his prosperity 
than the true Hindoo undervalues his, for his adversity. 
Both look up to the kingdom of Heaven for reward. 
Both believe that religion is to give comfort where 
every other terrestrial comfort fails. The chief object 
of religion is to subdue the flesh under the spirit; 
to make us value our worldly comforts less than our 
spiritual ; in short to forget onr worldlincss in 
expectation of eternal bliss. If this be true, the 

indifferent temporal prosperity’ of India argues the 
spiritualising and religious efficacy of Hindooism far 
more than the brilliant prosperity of Europe docs that 
of Christianity. Hindooism teaches emphatically the 
vanity of worldly things. It teaches not only like 
Berkeley the doctrine that the world is a philosophical 
vision, but that the world is a vision or a delusion 
of the Diety ; the divine spirit pervading the delusion 
is called Malmmaya. This is not a doctrine known 
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only to philosophers ; it is n popular article of faith 
noted upon by all Hindoo?. To every Hindoo is known 
the oft repeated hemistich contained in the 

Dmiiiohah/a siSTCffi <2T=m Jipffil 
that is, by the influence of this Mohamaya 
men constitute the world. This thorough religious 
teaching produces in the naturally enthusiastic mind 
of the. Hindoo a disregard for the world, n 
contentment with this present state and a yearning for 
eternal beatitude Moksha. It is thus, that the Hindoo 
passes his time in contemplation rather than action 
seeking to unravel the spirit more than to discover 
the resources of material nature and it is thus that 
the Hindoo is ridiculed as being a coward, and being 
irresolute ; but it should be borne in mind that his 
cowardice is the cowardice of conscience, his irresolution 
the irresolution of thought. Now whether all this be 
desirable or not and whether Hiiulooism be tine 01 
false, its teaching is so far fully successful. Now look 
to the other side of the question ; let us compare 
Christians with Christianity. The great Founder of 
Christianity emphatically says ‘thou const not serve God 
and mammon together’, but Christian countries are the 
foremost to engage in trades to enrich themselves ; 
he tells us to love our enemies, to love them that 
hate us ; but Christian emperors do not scruple to 
fight and make enemies on trivial pretexts endangering 
the lives of thousands ; ho tells us that adultery is a 
great sin ; in Christian England the. - law requires no 
more than damages to compensate the injured husband. 
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In short in almost every doctrine preached in the 
memorable sermon on the Mount, Christ eiulom lias 
thrown out Christianity anil its prosperity has resulted 
more from its opposing than from its adopting Christianity. 
Nor is it right to say that . the Reformation under tins 
influence of Christianity produced an immense deal of 
good. I adopt the view of Guizot that the object of 
this Reformation was the enfranchisement of the human 
mind against the tyranny of priests. Its cause was not 
Christianity, hut the intolerable supremacy of the spiritual 
orders created by early Christianity. 


I make the above remarks not with any view to 
disparage Christianity or true Christians. 3«*or the one 
ns well as for the others I have the highest respect 
1 make these remarks only to vindicate Hindooism 
against tie attacks of those who abuse our religion 
an praise Christianity at its expense, for temporal 
consequences. Before, concluding this head of our 
subject there is one more article of abuse which we 
must answer. It i s said that we arc a very superstitious 
people. remain in constant needless awe of ghosts 

so do n * SPU <?‘ X0W 1 ask in so far as Hindoos do 
S’ the ™ i u atiODS d ° the same *nddo not some 
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nasal tone j whilst our enlightened opponent communes . 
with a civilised ghost thence called a spirit perhaps the 
spirit of some great departed worth who comes gently 
walking into a neatly adorned waiting room and takes his 
seat on a chair at a mahogony tabic and talks politely 
in a learned language with proper accents. 

In concluding this head of our subject I must 
notice one peculiar feature of excellence in Hindooism 
which is often overlooked. All sound-thinking men 
approve of the broad principle of toleration and condemn 
bigotry ; but there, is scarcely any religion except 
Hindooism which recognizes this principle clearly. The 
followers of every religion are taught to condemn every 
other religion, as false and proclaim their own as the only 
true religion on earth and to seek to convert by argument 
and persuasion all men to their faith ; it is only the 
Hindoos that are taught the sound principle of toleration, 
that are taught to regard every religion with respect as 
being competent to carry its true votaries to heaven ; it is 
only Hindooism that is void of any proselytising 
tendency. This is not because the Hindoos have 
less faith in their religion than any other religionists ; 
it is because their religion teaches them the sound 
doctrine that the follower of every other religion 
worships the same God as his own in a different 
Way. Nothing can equal the catholic spirit of 
toleration contained in the following slokces of the 
a prayer which almost every devout Hindoo 
utters' daily. 
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The vedas, snnkhya, the yoga, the l'usiiputi and 

Yafciuivn creeds 

Men may adopt each valuing his own 

1* rom varied tastes, men following varied paths 

Still seek Thee as streams find the Ocean. 


Leaving Hindoo religion we come to Hindoo society 
the last head of our subject. Several of the questions ■ 
that arise under this head of our subject have 
been considered under the preceding heads; and 
here I would therefore consider bricflv first 
the alleged general inferiority of our societ'v to the 
European, and secondly the special inferiority in 
some particular respects, such as the low condition 
ot women and the institution of caste. 


Touching the general inferiority of our society, 
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sometimes worse, but often times better than the laws 
of England. As Law Members may not know the state 
of onr society, they arc still less predisposed in its 
favour. Look only to the case of Macaulay the Law 
Member and his picture of the native character. We 
can therefore safely tell our opponents that they need 
be under no apprehension that our legislators flunking 
us a better people than we are, will be oppressing us 
with excess of goodness and they need not invoke the 
spirit of Draco into the legislative council to give us 
suitable laws. But now as this article of abuse is not 
merely verbal abuse, but has a tendency to threaten our 
society with severe practical consequences, let us pause 
for a minute to consider the point. If it were said 
that our society is too rude and simple to deserve the 
new and complicated laws given to us, I could have 
understood the plausibility of the charge though in point 
of fact I hold that all our important laws are sufficiently 
simple in their structure. That however is not the charge. 
The charge is that our society is too bad to deserve 
the good laws that we have. Now without aiming at 
much logical precision, for practical purposes laws can be 
divided into three classes. First, the substantive law of 
rights defining our rights, the law of procedure defining 
the mode in which wrong-doers arc to be brought to 
justice and the truth of alleged commission of wrongs 
investigated ; and third the penal laws defining the 
punishments to be inflicted on different criminals. Now 
the first of these classes of laws cannot very well be 
said to be too good for a people. It cannot be said with 
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justice that hero is a bad people, let them have had 
rights badly defined ; here is a nation of liars, let not 
their promises bo declared binding against one another , 
or that here is a nation of thieves and dishonest men, 
let them not have rights of property against one another. 
The same l'cmark applies to the second class of laws. 
Yon cannot say AVith justice that here is a bad people* 
let them haA'c bad adjudication of their cases ; here 
a wicked people, lot them be punished summarily Avithout 
AA'aiting first to ascertain if they are really guilty or not. 
It is then only of the third class that further severity 
may plausibly be desired. But here Ave should bear in 
mind the remark of that eminent English Invyor and judge 
that severe laws are seldom well executed. In England 
until lately theft Avas punishable Avith death though the 
punishment Avas seldom carried into effect. In those days 
a case of theft coming on for trial before Lord Kenyon 
in AA’hich the culprit Avas a young Avomnn avIio had 
committed tire crime under many extenuating circumstances 
and on a reluctant verdict of 1< gu^lty’ , being giA*cn lnS 
Lordship pronounced sentence of death at which the 
prisoner instantly fainted and fell doAvn senseless ; whereon 
his Lordship exclaimed does not the prisoner knoAV that 
I am not going to hang her ? Is there no body to tell 
her that ?' An intelligent Barrister Avho relates this story 
very pertinently remarks that this avhs pronouncing 
judgment not on the prisoner but on the law. And 
this severe punishment though unsparingly inflicted 
in olden times failed as Hallam says to suppress 
crimes. 
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Leaving theories we now come to facts. Let us sec 
if our society is really so inferior as to deserve severe 
penal laws or has already sufficient inherent cheeks and 
preventives for crimes to render a too severe Penal 
Code unnecessary. Public opinion is no doubt a strong 
preventive to crimes* and our Hindoo society, although 
it may' want the public opinion of numerous leaders in 
Newspapers and the public opinion of the conversations 
of educated men in coffee houses, yet it has a stronger 
and more practically effective public opinion which 
visits with loss of caste or other consequences peculiar 
to Hindoos any infamous member who has been imprisoned 
for crime. 

I may be blamed for speaking in rather disparaging 
terms of the public opinion in England and other 
civilized countries. I admit its existence and its power, 
but I question its soundness. Hear the views of one of 
the highest intellects of the age. Mill hi his Dissertation 
on Civilization whilst speaking of its tendency to make 
men look more, to show than to substance, remarks, 
'Thus public opinion loses another of those simple criterion 
of desert which and which alone it is capable of 
correctly applying } and this very cause which has 
rendered it omnipotent in the gross, weakens the precision 
and force with which its judgment is brought home to 
individuals.” 

I low far Hindoo Society deserves the reproach of 
being low in its moral tone will appear to some extent 
by comparing English statistics with ours. >nj»;v*<ing 
of course the detective ageiicio*. of the two countries <•> 
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be equal. For want of access to English statistics, I 
would compare England of 1 85(5, with Bengal of IStib ; 
and I tliink the difference of 12 years not to be of 
mucli consequence to England as tbc detective agencj 
of England in 1856 may be fairly presumed to have 
been at least as efficient as that of Bengal in 1S68. 
I take the English statistics from the English Cyelopocdia 
and the Bengal statistics from the adminstration Report 
of 1868. The following arc the results of this 
comparison. 

In England out of a population of about 18 millions, 
14,729 persons were convicted on trial, and 77,712 on 
summary convictions /. c. in all there were 92,441 
persons convicted. 

In Bengal out of a population of 31 millions 207 
were convicted before the High Court in its original 
jurisdiction 2330 before the Sessions Courts and 74,674 
before various classes of Magistrates, i. e. in all there 
were 77211 convicted. 

Now I admit that the comparison of such statistics 
cannot lead to any very correct results. There are many 
causes, of incorrectness, foremost of which must be the 
difference between the efficiency of the Police and 
Criminal Courts in England, and that of the police 
and Criminal Courts in India. But supposing that every 
crime committed in England is detected and punished 
and in Bengal only half the number of actual criminals 
are brought to justice and changing the above numbers 
accordingly, still we see that Bengal will not suffer 
by the comparison. A comparison of the prostitution 
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statistic? of London, tlio. capital of England, with those 
of Calcutta the capital of India will shew a like 
result in favour of our society. I cannot give you the 
numerical data just now, but I refer you to the article 
on prostitution published in the Westminster Review 
last year and to the report of Dr. Palmer on the 
operation of the Contagious Diseases Act published 
recently. 

Leaving dry law and dry statistics we come now 
to a more interesting subject, the alleged low condition 
of our females, a subject on which chivalrous 
philanthropists talk and write with such untiring zeal. 
I beg leave of the fair sex in attempting to oppose 
their well-meaning advocates. Hindoo society is bitterly 
abused for holding females in a state of abject slavery ; 
keeping them in utter ignorance and preventing them 
from enjoying the inherent privileges of human beings. 
To charges like these men easily lend their ears being 
partly charmed by tlio beauty of the cause, and partly 
desirous of deserving the thanks of the fair sex. .But 
let us pause to see how far these charges are true. 
Do we keep our women in absolute subjection ? Or is 
not a prudent Hindoo lady the sole mistress of her 
family in all domestic matters, in the management of the 
household, and even in relations with her neighbours ? 
Our society far from ill-treating females, teaches its youth 
to value female excellence as well as it deserves. You 
all know the sloka which jam learned in your boyhood :- 

'5R?ramf*t •’Flu's 
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A chaste ami accomplished wife is considered by 
Hindoos as the prosperity of the family personified- 
There is a text of Matin which says that prosjierity 
forsakes the family in which women are illt rented. 
A text of Xamtfa forbids desertion of a good wife under 
pain of severe punishment. 

^SI^I fitfl I 

Destined by nature to help her husband, the Hindoo 
wife most usefully co-operates with her husband. He 
goes abroad to work which his stronger limbs 
and stronger mind qualify him for ; whilst she remains 
at home for work for which her delicate limbs and tender 
heart peculiarly qualify- her. 

It is true that our females are not so well educated 
as it is desirable that they- should be. Xor do I contend 
that the condition of our females is one of unmixed 
good. But I most emphatically- contend that before any 
change is introduced the advocates of the change must 
shew that by it we will be positively better than what we 
are. Let us see, what changes the advocates of female 
independence seek to introduce and what the consequences 
arc. Our women arc to be taught to read and write. 
Let that be done. They arc further to be taught to 
knit carpet shoe.s and stockings, whilst the far more 
useful and necessary- work of preparing food is left to 
mercenary labour. Were it not better that they should 
give up the making of carpet shoes and stockings 
which cannot fill the hungry- stomach of their husbands, 
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and which can be had in abundance in the bazars and 
employ their tune in adding flavour to the husband's 
dish ? And as for the Hindoo female learning to read 
and write, let not even that disqualify her for other 
useful domestic labour ; for this reading and writing 
will not after all come to much practical account. I 
know that thorough-going and sangiune advocates of female 
independence may say that educated women mil not 
sit idle at home, they will work for the world just as 
well as men do ; that the wife will follow some 
profession just as the husband does. All this is very 
encouraging to the wife no doubt, and the husband 
also for he finds that the wife will thereby erase to 
tax his purse. But then if the wife goes out in her 
profession as well as the husband who mil take care 
of the children at home ? Nay more, who mil bring 
forth those children those little endearing creatures for 
whom we love and live and labour. Then again imagine 
the conjugal bliss of that pair, of whom one comes 
out to Australia as a surgeon, and the other pours forth 
her cheering eloquence at the New York Bar. If after 
a subjection for six thousand years since the days of 
Eve the spirit of our women has been excited and if 
after a long period of luxurious tyranny our men have 
been degenerated in spirit, let the females by all means 
acquire their independence ; only I would wish that the 
males should lose their independence at the same time, 
for we cannot conveniently have each independent of the 
other so long as the propagation and continuation of 
our species is independent of neither. 
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I now conic to the Inst subdivision of my subject, 
the much abused distinction of castes. This distinction 
has been said, to be the greatest banc of Hindu 
Society. You have heard a great deal of its evils ; 
and I will not offend your ears, by repeating them. 

I will only offer a few brief remarks in its favour. 
My object in so doing is not to show that the caste 
system is unattended with evils, but to show that it 
is not a system of unmixed evils. It has its good 

results as well as evil. 

In the first place the caste system is not peculiar 

to Hindoo Society. It may be based upon political, 

religious, or pecuniar}- distinctions, but in one shape or 
other it pervades every society. (1) 

It has been said that men have equal rights, 
but, adds a scientific jurist, to unequal things. Equality 
is the rule of nature, inequality .the rule of society. 
Look to the most enlightened country and you will 

find this distinction to prevail. Look to England, and 
will the English peer condescend to dine with a 

<1> This was said in the early Seventies of the last century and may 
be compared with the remarks of Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal about "Hindoo Caste 
and European Class" in his article on "The positive value of Nationalism” 
written in 1913 and included in his "Nationality and Empire" published in 
1916 from which the following quotation is made. 

“In India among the Hindoos, we have very rigid caste-divisions. Apparently, 
these divisions, based entirely and absolutely upon mere accidents of birth, 
are unjust. They are a distinct violation of the highest spiritual truth, that 
all men are made in the image of their maker, are children, so to say, of 
the same Father and are therefore brothers. This brother-hood of man is a 
rudimentary principle of modern European social philosophy. To realise this 
universal fraternity is the ideal— end of every social economic, or political 
endeavour in present day Europe and America. This gospel appeals naturally 
to us also here in India. In the light of this ideal we recognise the wrong 
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harbor ? And though a English barber may become 
an English Peer yet until be has considerably risen bis 
low origin often proves embarrassing to him. In this 
nineteenth century a barber’s son Abbot was made 
Lord Chief Justice of England and Peer of the realm 
under the name of Lord Tintcrden. While practising 
at the Bar he showed a most unbecoming humility 
and self-abasement in his manner arising from a sense 
of his low origin ; once when about to contend that 
Lord Eilcnborough had laid down a bad law in a certain 
case, he began with an abject apology, he was thus 
contemptuously reprimanded by his Lordship. “Proceed 
Mr. Abbot, proceed, it is your right and ‘your duty to 
argue that I misdirected the jury if you think so.” 
Xow all this could never have taken place had there 
not existed in English society a feeling like the caste 
feeling in Hindoo Society. 

And in the second place, a hercditaiy distinction 
of castes although it may be prejudicial to the progress 
and improvement of the lower castes, exercises a most 
wholesome influence on the higher castes by preserving 

and the ugliness of our ancient caste-exclusiveness. Onr social reformers, 
from Keshub Chander Sen downwards, have entered their protest against 
these caste-divisions. Some of us have openly repudiated these and broken 
away, consequently, from the oid and orthodox community. But what is the 
resuit? With larger experience of life we find that social distinctions cannot 
be so easily and summarily eliminated from any conceivable social economy. 
There are these distinctions even in England and America, where there is 
nothing like our caste-system. Here, in India, we have caste distinctions; 
there in Europe and America they have class distinctions. Neither here nor 
there have we any real social equality. The ideal of human brotherhood 
is as yet an unrealised ideal as much in caste-ridden Hindoosthan as it is 
in ‘class-divided Christendom." 


Nationality and Empire pp. S6-S7. 
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in tli cm n high sense of honour, a high tone of morn!? 
and by preventing In them degeneracy of all sort?* 
Placed in an unapproachable - deration from those who 
are called loir and mean, and fearing the painful fall 
from such elevation which a false step will surely 
cause, the higher orders move on in life with a 
surefootedness and circumspection which is always 
desirable. Witness the case of the Brahmanical class* 
This class or caste has been in existence since the 
time that our ancestors first settled in the Indian plain 
watered by the Sarasvati and Drisadrati and sung 
their immortal hymns to the God of nature. Earlier 
accounts of the world neither history records nor 
tradition relates. From these earliest times the 
Brahmans have preserved themselves uncontaminated 
physically as well as morally. Notwithstanding occasional 
deviations, the Brahmans axe a bettor class of men 
than any other race. It grieves me much to hear it 
said that the crafty Brahman has been the cause of 
India's misery. Be it remembered however, that it was 
these craft}' Brahmans who have reared up a literature 
that will be the pride of India, for ages to come ; 
it was they who by their peculiar religious institutions, 
have preserved the nationality of India, from being 
absorbed into ilahomedanisin. If you have anv respect 
for the past, if you are of an antiquarian spirit, if you 
approve of that spirit in which the ruins of 
Harculanpum and Pompeii are being so carefully 
preserved ; you will find that the Brahman ha= some* 
thing more than mere craft; you will see that he 
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deserves praise more than blame. And it grieves me 
more to sec that the inconsiderate zeal of our educated 
countrymen for improvement should carry them so far 
ns to seek to destroy that peculiar product of antiquity, 
the Brahmanical order. Let the religious supremacy 
of the Brahmans be destroyed and let the Sudrasrise 
high as they deserve, and I would hail these results 
as extremely desirable. I would only wish, earnestly 
wish on purely social grounds, to preserve in its purity 
as long as we can an order which has insisted the 
shocks of time for six thousand years ; an order every 
member of which can boast that no ancestor of his 
between himself and the Rishis of the Rig Veda ever 
betook to low menial labour, an order the like of 
which no other country in the world can show. 
Renounce not then the sacred thread ; for though 
stripped of its religious sanctity’ it is sacivd still, it 
is hallowed by time — it is an honourable badge ;-it is 
n badge of heraldry and peerage nobler and older than 
the noblest and the oldest peerage in the world. 

Thus have I uttered a few feeble words in vindication 
of India, a cause which ought to enlist far abler 
hands than mine. On some points I have admitted 
the charge and sought to extenuate. On these our 
country expects a higher vindication, a vindication by 
deed from the more worthy of her sons. Under the 
benign influence of the British rule under which a 
kind Providence has placed our country I earnestly hope 
that the time is not for distant when India's vindication 
will consist not in the poorly expressed views of a 
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paper rend at a literary society instantly to be opposed 
01 perhaps to be treated with cold indifference but 
in great intellectual achievements in the fields of modern 
science and a wide spread prosperity too sure to be 
questioned and too prominent to be passed over 
unnoticed. 



Speeches delivered at the National conference <1> held 
at the British India Association Rooms, 

Calcutta in December 1885. 

Reconstitution of Legislative Councils. 

The question put by Babit Surendra Nath Banerjea 
is whether the time has not arrived for taking up 
the question of reconstituting the Legislative Councils 
on a popular basis. As far as one can judge of the 
state of public feeling on this question both from the 
writings of public journalists and the views which 
have been expressed by the several delegates of the 
several Associations in Bengal and as far as one 
can judge of the feeling on the subject of others who 
are expected to know better, as we learn from the 
expression of opinion that has fallen from the 
distinguished Englishman (Mr. H. I. S. Cotton) who has 
joined the meeting on this occasion, there cannot be 
the slightest doubt that the answer we ought to give 
to the question is an affirmative answer. The question 

<1> Extract from speech of Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea. "The idea 
of a National conference is as old as the year 1877. It originated on the 
occasion of the Delhi Assemblage, when the princes and the rulers of the land 
met for the purposes of a great show and it suggested itself to the minds of 
many that the representatives of the people might also meet, ' if not for the 
purposes of a show, at least for the consideration and discussion of questions 
of national importance. That idea however was not realised until 1883 when 
the Indian Association taking advantage of the International Exhibition that 
was held that year, called a National conference at the Albert Hail in 
Calcutta. The idea has taken firm hold of the national mind and conferences 
are being held all over the Indian continent at Bombay, Allahabad, at Madras 
and at the ermote station of Aimcre." 
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may be viewed from two point?, the point of abstract, 
right and justice and the point of expediency. As far 
as tlie first goes I do not think any one would, at 
the present day. question the correctness of the 
premises that the Government of the country exists for 
the benefit of the governed and in so far as that is 
concerned it is a clear and undoubted proj>osition that 
the ]iersons, whose benefits we are seeking, are the 
persons to tell us what would benefit them most. 
But from tlic point of expediency it undoubtedly 
admits of doubt and discussion. It may be said that 
altho’ the Government of India exists for the benefit 
of the people of India, they are not in a position to 
know what would benefit them most and that therefore 


the Go\ eminent should not very readilv give up 
the power of judging for themselves. During the infancy 
of human beings the parents judge what is best, for 
their children ; so in the infancy of a state the 
Government, as the political head, the father of the 
people, takes upon itself the duty of judging what is 
host for the people. But to apply that principle to 
the people of this country at the present day would 
be to imply thnt after more than a century of 
political education we are still in such a shite of 
infancy and utter helplessness that wo are not in a 
position to judge for ourselves. Indeed the Government 
Iws felt that it is not so and has generously made 
some concessions. The Government has already 

opinion on mm,- important 
“ d ' vl “ re important losMntjro measures wore 
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M lv en»siileivd. the Government has done more (l»an 
that : it has actually invited an important section o£ 
this community whoso interests wore at stake in the 
proposed measure of legislation to nominate their 
representative in the council, and in one instance I am 
proud to say. a distinguished countryman of ours, who 
is now sitting opposite to me, has done good service 
both to the cause lie was asked to plead and has 
given sound advice to the Government on that particular 
topic nltlio* his views may not have met with 
acceptance. With that instance before us it cannot 
be pretended, even from the point of view of 
expediency, that the time has not arrived for taking 
action in the matter of the improvement of the constitution 
of the Legislative councils, that it will not be expedient 
for the Government to improve the existing constitution 
of the Legislative councils and to increase the number 
of non-official members and also to change the status 
of the non-official members from mere nominated to 
elected members representing important sections of the 
community. But then there is the further question as 
to the expediency for us now to move the Government. 
The gentleman who has been deputed to this conference 
by the Nadia Association has indicated to you his 
hesitation in the matter. He fears lest our attempt 
should prove abortive ; he fears that we may make a 
request in terms not acceptable to the Government and 
has therefore very properly advised moderation' and 
conciliation. He has advised the committee to give the 
scheme such a shape that their request may not appear 
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immoderate to the Government. I dare say ever}’ one 
of us here present shares in the apprehension to winch 
the last speaker has Riven expression ; but the result 
of that apprehension ought not to be to dissuade us 
from taking action, for the time has fully arrived for 
taking action ; but the proper remedy is to see that 
the request is framed in a manner which may be 
acceptable to the Government having regard to the 
existing state of things. If we have that consideration 
in view, I do not think we need fear to take this matter 
in hand. Touching the details of the scheme, they no 
doubt would be suggested by the committee that may 
be appointed. For the present it will be sufficient to 
bring two things before the conference for consideration. 
I think we are all agreed that the matter should be 
taken in hand and that the line of action should be to 
ask the Government to reconstitute the Legislative 
Councils by enlarging the number of non-official members 
and giving to it an elective and representative character. 
4hen the question arises how is the principle of 
election to be regulated ? Who are to elect '! Have we 
got a constituency properly framed ? The mover very 
properly referred to certain bodies that have come into 
existence naturally and in the ordinary course of things, 
regularly organised public bodies who are the political 
representatives of the masses of the people at large and 
their views may be taken to represent the views 
° t c people at large. Another view has been 
put forward by Babu Kalimohan Das, that in addition to 
sectional representation, we ought to have something like 
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local representation and that if not every District every 
Division, at least, might he authorised to elect one 

representative. There can bo no harm in these two 

principles working together. We have several important 
sections of the community as well as local representative 
bodies ; local and sectional representation in several 
instances may go side by side and if in this way wc 
have this dual system of representation I think the 
interests of the country will be fairly and adequately 
represented. Without taking up more time of the 

conference as to the principles upon which the memorial 
to Government should be framed and leaving the details to 
be considered by a committee I think wc may now call 
upon Babn Snrendra Nath Banerjea to move his 

> resolution. 


Arms Act. 

I do not think it necessary to meet the objection 
raised by our worthy friend from Faridpur but as wc 
can give a very satisfactory explanation I may as well 
do so now. He was pleased to indicate* the desirability 
of confining our attention to one subject at a time with 
a view to do full justice to it and to leave the discussion 
of other subjects until that one subject is brought to a 
successful termination. No doubt that is sound advice 
to follow, but at the same time a conference like this 
cannot be convened except after long intervals of time. 
It is also to be borne in mind that the agitation 



of any ono subject cannot be accomplished until 
after a pretty long time has elapsed. And therefore if 
we confine our attention to ono. subject, it tnav so happen 
that it docs not come to a successful termination, 
and all that time would be thrown away ; whereas 
if we have several subjects ready for discussion and 
agitation it may be that we shall succeed in some and 
fail in others. For these reasons I will unhesitatingly 
add my voice to the views expressed by several speaker? 
in pressing on tbe attention of tbe conference the 
desirability of taking up the other subjects, in the order 
in which they appear in the notice paper. Then touching 
the merits of the question, I don’t think it necessary 
to take up time. A very concise statement of the 
subject from even- possible point has been put before 
the conference by Babu Asutosh Biswas and other 
speakers, who have added very valuable testimony derived 
from personal experience of the real necessities of the 
case. Many gentlemen from the interior and the outskirts 
of the Bengal Province have borne testimony to the 
absolute necessity of allowing the people in those parts 
of the country to use fire-arms. There is however 
a point of view- which has not been brought to notice. 
To say nothing of the needless slur east on a highly 
loyal, peace-loving and law-abiding people by prohibiting 
them the use of fire-arms which may be mainly a 
sentimental ground, the Arms Act may have another 
bad effect, though it may be indirect and remote. 
Unquestionably it presupposes a want of confidence 
on the part of Government, in the loyalty of its subjects 
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winch I need hardly say is absolutely needless, but this 
needless distrust on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
gives rise to vain hopes and false calculations on the part 
of unscrupulous neighbours which the Government ought 
to take into consideration. On the one hand there is no 
evil to be guarded against, whilst on the other, there 
is a possible evil. I have no doubt that the Government 
will at once see the propriety of altering the objection- 
able provisions of the Act. Then there is another point 
which concerns us more than the Government viz., the 
invidious distinction made in the rules which have been 
passed pursuant to the provisions of the Act. The 
distinction between the Native Indian subjects of Her 
Majesty and Europeans and Eurasians which may have 
the effect of misleading foreigners as to the real position 
of affairs. It indicates, if anything, that Her Majesty's 
Indian subjects are not fit to be trusted. ’We all know 
that index is misleading but this we may know, and 
perhaps the framers of the Act may know it, others 
may not perceive it. With that misleading index, statesmen 
and Governors may think the people arc not to bo 
trusted in other respects also ; and so it may practically 
work to our prejudice if a bad index is allowed to 
mislead succeeding statesmen. For these reasons in 
addition to those which have been put before you by 
other speakers, I think we should lose no time to agitate 
on the subject. Then comes the question how to 
agitato ? I am not prepared to go up for the wholesale 
repeal of the Act ; that would he inconsistent with 
moderation on our part and inconsistent with true 
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prudence. The Government ought certainly to be accorded 
the privilege of regulating the manufacture and the 
import and export of arms and ammunition. It is only as 
regards the use and the possession of arms that I think 
it desirable to go up to the Government for the repeal of the 
provisions of the Act. Then there is another practical 
suggestion, the credit of which is due to Babu Surcndra 
Nath Bancrjca viz. that we ought to organise measures 
for collecting statistics on the subject. There are several 
local Associations that can furnish us with statistics 
which will be directed to show how many deaths are due 
to the ravages of wild beasts and to the inroads of 
robbers and dacoits ; deaths which in all probability might 
have been prevented, were it not for the provisions of 
the Act. And if we arc well-armed with facts and 
figures, it may speak more forcibly than any amount of 
abstract considerations. 





Convocation Address 1 890. 

In obedience to your Excellency's command and to 
u time-honoured custom, 1 rise now to address the 
Convocation. At the same time I cannot help expressing 
my regret that His Excellency, in giving me an opportunity 
of addressing you, has deprived yon of the opportunity 
of listening at greater length to one of those speeches 
which profound scholarship and powerful eloquence can 
entertain an audience with. And I feel the regret all the 
more because the past year lias been a notable one in 
the history of this University, and the matters to which 
I shall have to refer in reviewing the events of that 
year require for their full and clear elucidation ability 
very much superior to mine own. As, however, I shall 
presently have to impress upon a large section of my 
audience the necessity of contentment with our situation, 
I must not myself set an example the other way, but I 
must proceed at once, and cheerfully to do my duty as 
best I can, asking you only to moderate your expectations, 
so that disappointment may not be your share. 

My first duty should be to thank your Excellency 
for the very kind words you have said of me, and to thank 
you, ladies and gentlemen, for the evident marks of 
kindness towards me with which you have received those 
words. 

A brief retrospect of the past, and a probable view 
of the immediate future, of this University would be all 
that I should touch upon, with occasional interposition 
Of such remarks, as may occur to one who has, for the 
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last few years, had some experience of its practical 
working. An address of which this is the summary may 
not promise to be more interesting than the monotonous 
ceremony you have been witnessing for the last hour or 
so. But if yon boar in mind that the several hundreds 
of young men who have just taken their degrees 
represent the cream of the intelligence of the rising 
generation, and will be sure to influence in a variety of 
ways, the future of a great province, the machinery by 
which such vast potential energy is stored up will not 
fail to interest yon, and you will not, I am sure, grudge 
to give me another hour to dwell upon its working, its 
merits, and its defects. 

It is now nearly a third of a century since this 
University was established, and it commenced its existence 
as an examining body with the moJcst number of 2H 
candidates for matriculation. The number rose to very 
nearly six thousand last year, or had increased about 
twenty-five fold. At the first B. A. Examination, held in 
1858 there were only 13 candidates, and the corresponding 
number last year was 1,165 ; that is, it had increased 
more than eighty-fold. Xor were these increases in the 
last year’s numbers sudden and therefore probably, 
attributable to exceptional canses. Barring very slight 
occasional fluctuations, this increase has been gradual and 
steady, and it indicates a rate of growth unknown any- 
where except within the tropics. And when we remember 
the feet that this steady increase in numbers has been 
unaffected by the establishment of the sister Universities 
of Lahore and Allahabad, it really affords matter for 
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congratulation. It shews that the desire for University 
education has taken such deep root in this country, 
that any additional supply of facility for its acquisition 
readily creates and is absorbed by a growing demand 
for it. 

There has been a similar steady increase in the 
number of candidates for the degree of Bachelor in 
Law. In the other two special Faculties of Medicine 
and Engineering, the examinations have not been so 
attractive, though there has not been any decided falling 
off in the number of candidates. This difference has, 
I think, been due partly to the difficulties attending 
the preparatory training to be undergone by candidates 
for examination in these. Faculties, partly to the difficulties 
of the examinations themselves, and partly to the want 
of sufficiently encouraging prospects for passed candidates. 
The recent changes in the Regulations in Medicine, by 
which the examination in preliminary and subsidiary 
subjects, like Chemistry and Botany, has been separated 
from that in the Medical subjects proper, would, it is 
believed, remove some of these difficulties, so far as 
the medical examinations are concerned, without lowering 
their standard in any way. 

But though, judging from the number of candidates, 
who present themselves at our examinations, we may 
find, reason for congratulation, have the results of 
those examinations been equally satisfactory’ ? In other 
words, does a fair proportion of the candidates come 
out successful ? And are their University distinctions 
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any warrant of their possessing solid attainment? or at 
least attainments similar to those possessed bv the 
holders of corresponding dir-tinetions in other Universities? 
These questions deserve some attention. 

Until very recently, the percentage of failures at 
our examinations used, roughly speaking, to range between 
40 and 60, which very nearly agree with the corresponding 
limits at the examinations of the London University, 
which we have adopted a? mir model. This state of 
things, though not as satisfactory as might be desired, 
passed withont comment. In the last year's Arts 
Extminations. however, the percentage of failures rose 
above 70 at the Entrance, and it was high at all the 
examinations. These apparently unexpected results 
naturally evoked much discussion. There came from varions 
quarters a good deal of thoughtful criticism and sensible 
suggestion, and also a mass of thoughtless talk and 
senseless abuse. In thus speaking rather unceremoniously 
of our critics. I am not at all speaking in anger or 
defiance, but am simply stating a plain fact. Xor have 
I any reason to be intolerant of criticism. I am not 
one of those who think that nnr University system 
is perfect, and does not admit of improvement. On 
the contrary. I firmly believe that with honest intentions 
and earnest exertion, we can always progress from good 
to better, and that free and fair criticism is one of our 
best grades in the path of progress. Only I would 
gently remind ou r critics that when they have to find 
fault^wit^ "ajju^titjition like this University, which is 
eapiesfly strums A^.tlo good work, they ought not to 
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cry ifc clown in language calculated to bring it in to 
ridicule, ancl to undermine in infant minds the foundations 
of respect for authority. Unjust failure at an examination 
may defer for a year the progress of those who have 
suffered, the wrong done, having every chance of being 
set right in the year following ; but if they are taught 
to glory in their failure, and to despise examinations 
and examining bodies, depend upon it that the habits 
of laziness ancl irreverence that tins will engender, will be 
sure to mar their prospects for ever. 

The Senate has appointed a Committee to inquire 
into the causes of these large failures, and as the 
Committee has not yet submitted its report, it would be 
premature for me to hazard any opinion on the subject. 
One thing, however 1 , I may say, as it is not any matter 
of opinion, but is a fact, or rather the admission of 
a fact by those interested in denying it. In reply to 
the inquiries, made by the Committee, the heads of the 
institutions which sent candidates to our examinations, 
have almost invariably admitted with commendable 
candour that the candidates that were found fit to pass 
in their judgment, were not much larger in number 
than those who have actually passed ; though some 
have stated that, between the date of application 
of candidates and die date of examination, 
many candidates were expected to be able to make 
up their deficiency. The results, therefore, were not 
altogether unexpected by those who knew best 

But whether expected or unexpected, these large 
percentages of failures indicate an miiount of waste of 
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time, energy, and money winch the University ought 
to prevent, if possible. These large failures may be 
due either to the. standards being diliicult, or to the 
examinations being unfair, or the candidates being 
badly prepared. Very few persons, however, seriously 
complain of the standards being too difficult, and 
opinion seems to be divided between attributing the 
failures to unfair examination and to bad preparation. 

Now the University has of late been tiying its best 
to make the examinations as fair as possible, that is, 
as exact and efficient tests as could be had of sound 
intelligent knowledge as distinguished from superficial 
cram. And there is no use in ignoring the fact that 
the more successful this effort on our part is, the greater 
will be the difficulty in the way of indifferent students 
who unfortunately form the majority and who try to 
pass by cramming. To remedy the evil without lowering 
the standards of our examinations, the only remedy, 
therefore, seems to be to improve the teaching in our 
schools and colleges. In saying this, I am far from 
intending to find fault with onr teachers and professors. 
I know the difficulties of their situation, and I 
fullj sympathise with them, for I myself began life as 
a professor. The defect I am now going to notice in 
the present system of teaching, is to some extent 
unavoidable from the nature of things. Owing to the 
inconveniently large size attained by classes in our schools 
and colleges, teaching is condncted almost exclusively 
by lectures, and exercises are as a rule neglected. Now, 
however lneid and impressive lectures may be, and 
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however useful the)' may be in giving comprehensive 
views of subjects, they are wholly insufficient to enable 
the students to master details, unless they arc supplemented 
by regular exercises. You cao no more improve the 
mind by merely stuffing it with information, without 
giving it exercise, than you can improve the body 
by mere feeding without physical training. I would, 
therefore, earnestly impress on our school and college 
authorities the absolute necessity of regular exercises. 
I would also ask them to take an enlarged and liberal 
view of their duties and responsibilities. They have 
undertaken the work of educating young men. That 
work is not done by merely enabling our students to 
pass examinations or to secure good places in the Honour 
list, nor even is it done by storing them minds with 
information. The primary function of education is to 
train the mind and to develop its powers, so as to 
qualify students for the higher trials they have to 
undergo when they enter the world, — to equip them so 
as to help them in the battle of life. Now unless the 
mind is well trained, and its powers strengthened, its 
very equipment of knowledge may prove a burden rather 
than a benefit. 

While my colleagues in the Senate will do. as they 
have always been endeavouring to do, all in their power 
to free our examinations of every thing that is found 
objectionable the. institutions that send up candidates 
to those examinations, should help ns by making the 
education they profess to impart really worthy of 
the name. 
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Turning now to the question whether our University 
Degrees are any wammt of solid attainments in onr 
graduates, we find great diversity of opinion. Some say 
tliat our standards are sufficiently high, and our 
examinations sufficiently severe ; others maintain quite 
the contrary view ; while there arc others again who 
hold that examinations, whether here or elsewhere, arc 
no test of real merit at all. This third view has given 
rise to much learned controversy, which it is not my 
object here to take part in. .Suffice it to say that the 
truth lies here, as in many similar instances, somewhere 
between the two extreme conflicting views. Examinations 
are useful as simple tests of merit. But they are not 
the only tests, nor should the passing of examinations 
be regarded as the sole object and ultimate aim of 
education. Wc should try to combine the advantages 
of examination and teaching ; and, to make examination 
a real test of merit, the test should be applied only 
to those who have had a previous preparatory training 
under competent teachers. Xow onr University, though 
often disparagingly styled a mere examining body, has 
never lost sight of this important principle. As a rule, 
it admits to its examinations above the Entrance, 
no candidate, who has not prosecuted a regular course 
of study in an affiliated institution ; and steps have 
recently been taken to enforce strict obedience to 
this rule. 

The standards of our examinations if not exactly equal 
to those of corresponding examinations in English 
Universities, are not much inferior to them ; and the 
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decree of proficiency in the answers, which our University 
exacts. is higher than that required in most places. 
While a Senior Wrangler at Cambridge ( we learn from 
a distinguished Senior Wrangler and experienced teacher) 
generally obtains not more than half the full number 
of the marks, our M. A. and II. A. Honour candidates must 
obtain 60 per cent, of the. marks to be placed in the 
first class. It should also be remembered that our 
graduates have to acquire knowledge through the medium 
of a difficult foreign language, in which itself up to the 
B. A. Examination they are required to attain a certain 
amount of proficiency. And if the learning of a difficult 
language implies mental (mining of a certain degree, our 
graduates have invariably the benefit of that training. 
We have been steadily raising tbc standards of our 
examinations, and I nm happy to bo able to say that, 
notwithstanding some difference of views regarding the 
Entrance Examination, there is an unanimity of opinion 
that for the higher examinations this is what ought to 
be done. 

But though our standards may be high, and our tests 
searching, the question is often asked by the adverse' 
critic — What work have those men, who passed these 
tests, yet done in the fields of literature or science ? I 
wish I could answer the question in the way in which 
it is desirable that it should be answered. I wish I could 
refer our critic to a long catalogue of literary and scientific 
achievements made by our graduates. But though wc 
ai’o not yet able to do so, I deny that the barrenness 
of results is at all due to any defect in our Univorsity 
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system of education. The truth is that our graduates 
for the most part romp from thp poorer classes ; thov 
havo to parn tlioir livoliliootl ; they find very little 
encouragement for labours in thp fields of literature and 
.science in the shape of fellowships and in other shapes 
in which such labours are elsewhere encouraged, while 
they find better prospects in other lines. Thus it has 
happened that the Subordinate Judicial and Executive 
Services, and the Legal and Medical professions have 
hitherto attracted onr best graduates. But now there 
are indications of a different state of things following. 
Tlie service and the professions havo become overstocked. 
This, no doubt, is an evil in one sense for our educated 


jonng men, but out of evil cometh good, and this evil 
ma> not be without some attendant good. It may force 
our asprnng young men, disappointed in other quarters, 
e more arduous and less remunerative labours in 
^ ° f ht <™tnre and science; and if at this fit 

r , aro to °ff’ c ' r some slight inducement 

hese labours, great good may result. Talents for which 
.. I “ sh, P worth five hundred a month would not 
ave been sufficient inducement ten or fiften years ago, 

S T 7i e "u 1 -'' Pngagcd f0r 1,aJf the amount or 
. 7 6 . 0bl<?Ct commencIs itself, as I hope it will, 

0 c illustrious successor of the founder of the only 
professorship in our University, no less noted for learning 
an en ig tone liberality than his predecessor, and to 

hnn :r t0n : n0ble men We ^ at no distant date 

hope to have fellowships sufficient in value and number 
induce some of our best graduates to give up 
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seeking for other employment, and to devote their time 
to literature and science ; and if the fellowships be made 
tenable only upon condition of approved work being 
done, our graduates may be put in the way of contributing 
their share, however humble, to the advancement of 
learning. 

"Whilst upon this topic, I ought not to leave 
wholly unnoticed those few fruits which our University 
education has already borne. I shall say nothing of 
the professional work of those who have betaken 
themselves to the learned professions, but confine myself 
to work pm'dy of a literary or scientific character. I 
am happy to be able to sa5 r that the best living poet 
of Bengal, and the first and the best living Bengali 
') writer of fiction, are both graduates of the Calcutta 
University ; and they have enriched the literature of 
Bengal with all that the gorgeous magnificence of the 
East and the sombre grandeur of the West could 
contribute. If their labours, and the labours of those 
that have followed their footsteps, had been better known 
to our European friends, it might have helped to 
remove much of that reproach to which our graduates 
are subjected. 

Nor must I omit to mention the labours of another 
distinguished graduate of this University, the learned 
and indefatigable Secretary to the Science Association. 
Aided, no doubt, by the enlightened liberality of his 
countrymen and the valuable co-operation of a distinguished 
foreigner, he has done all that could be expected to 
lay the foundation for the study of science. If he has made 
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no scientific discoveries, ■ it is because lie lias been 
less selfish than he might have been. He has not 
occupied any limited ground, and concentrated his 
intelligence and energy therein, to enable himself to make 
any contributions to science. He has attempted to 
clear up much larger ground, ground suflicient for the 
cultivation of science by himself and his countrymen, 
and this he has to some extent succeeded in doing. 
It is time now for his countrymen, to invest more of 
eir pccunian and intellectual capital in the enterprise 
and the prospect of a fair harvest will not be far 

a ^ 5Stn,Pe regions of mathematics, a 
isfanguished young graduate has commenced work, and 
a a ea > given fair earnest of a promising 
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conferences from time to time for the interchange of 
views upon educational matters. This will tend to put 
down unhealthy competition, to promote discipline, 
and to foster neighbourly feeling between rival 
institutions. 

Our pecuniary .resources continue increasing with 
the increase in the number of candidates for our 
examinations ; but very soon there must be a large drain 
upon our funds. This splendid hall, large enough though* 
it be • to render my voice, notwithstanding my utmost 
efforts to make myself heard, inaudible at either end 
of it, has now been found wholly insufficient to meet 
our growing wants. We require additional accommodation 
[ for holding our examinations and for the storage of 
f our records and furnitures. To our list of endowments 
very little addition 1ms been made during the year 
under review. There have been only two small endowments 
made for the award of annual prizes. As to one of 
these, I shall say nothing ; touching the other, I have 
one brief observation to make. The endowment is a 
small one, and may not benefit many, but it teaches 
an excellent lesson which every student should profit 
by. The donor, the well-known Pundit Maharaohopadhyaya 
Mohesh Chunder Nyayaratna, has desired the prize 
founded to be known not after his own name, though 
dear to Oriental learning, but after the name of Ins 
preceptor, the late Pundit Jaynarayan Tarkapanchanan. 

1 Examples of such reverence for one’s teacher are well 
worthy of imitation. 
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During tin* year under review we lor-t i>v drat 1 
nr retirement eleven of our colleagues in the Senate, 
and this brief retrospect of the past would he incomplete 
if I were not to record our deep sense of regret fee 
that loss. To some of these gentlemen our UniversitJ 
is largely indebted. Mr. Reynolds, as President of the 
Faculty of Arts, as Vice-Chancellor and as a member 
of many important Committees, always gave the 
^University the full benefit of his vast and varied 

learning ; and the elorpicnt words of his Convocation 

address may still ho fresh in the memory of many. 
Mr. Westland, though his official dnties left him little 
time to take any active part in our proceedings 

always felt a warm interest in the welfare of d ,r 

University ; and gave every consideration to the elnin |? 
of our graduates in the bestowal of the extensive 
patronage in his hands. In Moulvie Kabinuldccn Arabic 
learning has lost an ornament and the Senate a most 
useful member. Mr. Anandaram Baruali was a distinguished 
graduate of this University and a no less distinguished 
member of the Civil Service. Amidst the engrossing 
duties of Ins office, he could find time to plan nod 
partly to execute literary works of profound scholarship, 
and it is matter of no small regret tliat untimely death 
prevented him from completing them. His life ought to 
be a noble example to the graduates of this University' 
I cannot close this list without giving our tribute oi 
aspect to the memory of the Rev. Mr. Smith, the popd* 
Principal of the General Assembly's Institution, who always 
took a leading part in the work of the University, and 
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shewed a most sympathetic concern in the well-being 
of its graduates. 

To keep up the strength of the Senate and to confer 
on deserving persons the distinction of Fellowship, new 
appointments have been made every year. But of late, 
the practice has been not to appoint more members 
than there arc vacancies, the existing number of members 
being considered too large for a working body. 

Naturally enough the distinction is greatly prized 
by the graduates of the University. If they value it, 
they should earn it for themselves by attaining eminence 
in learning. 

I must here express my best thanks to His Excellency 
for publicly announcing that he will give the M. A's of 
the University some voice in the election of fellows. 
The privilege thus accorded will mark a new era in the 
history of our University, and will, I venture to hope, 
form the first rudiments of its elective franchise. 

There is one other educational question discussed 
during the past year upon which I ought to say a few 
words, I mean the question of moral education. From 
its paramount importance it has naturally attracted 
great attention, and from the difficulties attending its 
solution, it has given rise to much discussion and 
difference of opinion. Owing to the intimate connection 
between morality and religion on the one hand, and to the 
necessity of observing religious neutrality on the other, 
systematic moral education has been considered 
impracticable. At the same time, it cannot for one 
moment bo denied that if the object of education is 
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not only to enable the student to pa*s examination? 
ntul win prize 1 ?, but is to make him a ti.-ofnl member 
of society, mere intellectual education is a most 
incomplete education. It has often happened that 
brilliant intellectual gifts have been frittered away, or, 
what is worse, applied to mischievous ends, while 
comparatively moderate talents, aided by honesty of 
purpose and strength of character, have achieved great 
and good results. The truth is that sharp intelligence 
without sound moral nature can no more make a 
useful man, then fine implements can carve a beautiful 
image out of rotten wood. 

But if moral education is so necessary, bow is it 
to be given ? I think the difficulties in our way, though 
great, arc not insurmountable. Happily for man, the 
cardinal truths of morality are well known, easily 
intelligible, and well recognized. The difficulty lies 
not in knowing them in theory, but in following them 
in practice, and to meet this difficulty, example is no 
doubt infinitely more efficacious than precept. 

If then we follow the plan recently adopted by the 
University in regard to the Entrance course in English, 
and in prescribing the course in literature, select pieces 
■which illustrate the beauties and excellences not only 
of style but also of character, and if the teacher 
dwells not only upon the grammatical and philological 
points, but also upon the moral lessons taught by each 
piece, we may have a fairly efficient substitute for 
systematic moral education. This plan may, perhaps, to 
some extent interfere with the teaching of languages, but 
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the advantage gained will outweigh the apprehended 
disadvantage. 

A great deal, however, will depend on the personal 
influence and example of the teacher. Arnold has done 
for Rugby more than a library full of moral text-books 
could do ; and the same must be the case eveiywhere. 
As the result of my own limited experience in the 
teaching line, and of the knowledge which I presume 
to think I possess of the character of my countrymen, 
I- would venture to make one or two observations as 
to the most efficacious mode of exercising that 
influence. I am fully conscious that I am speaking 
in the presence of many able and veteran teachers, 
and I speak with becoming diffidence. The teacher 
should use as little force and should excite as little 
fear as possible. Locke has truly said : “ J Tis as impossible 
to draw fair and regular characters on a trembling 
mind as on a shaking paper.” Everything that may 
lead the pupil to regard his teacher as an enemy rather 
than a friend, necessarily reduces the efficiency of his 
teaching. Many a good lesson instead of being readily 
imbibed, is repelled by the unwilling mind, and the 
antagonistic mood of the pupil. If punishment in any 
shape has to be inflicted, let it be in sorrow and not 
in angel' ; and if this is known, the young culprit will 
seldom be found to be such a hardened sinner as not 
to repent at once and mend his ways. I do not think 
I am reckoning too much upon the pupil’s reverence 
for ‘his teacher. With all his faults the Indian youth’s 
Vcspect for his teacher is unbounded. 


so 
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T mn-st not In* ninl«*i>tuoiI here a« pleading for 
lenicnoy towanl® fault's. On tin: contrary, I would m-u^t 
upon avory fault, however slight, being taken notice of 
with displeasure, so that habits of tniiJ' s gres4oii may 
not grow up. To overlook light faults until graver 
ones are connnitto.il woulil be to allow the disease to 
grow until it is too late to cure. 

Before I conclude, 1 ought to say a few words by 
way of encouragement and advice to my young friends 
who have just taken their degrees. My first advice 
to you will be to aim at thoroughness in all that, you 
do. This is the advice that my predecessor in otllce 
gave you two years ago in his usually impressive and 
forcible language. Thoroughness is the great seeret of 
success in most cases. A distinguished Senior Wrangler, 
and afterwards an eminent Judge, Chief Baron Pollock, 
in one of his letters to Professor Do Morgan, writes : — 
I have no doubt I have read less and seen fewer 
hooks than any Senior Wrangler of about my time or 
any period since ; but what I knew I knew thoroughly, 
and it was at my fingers’ ends," And If you could 
question other eminent and successful men, you would 
learn that their eminence and success were in a groat 
measure due to their habits of thoroughness. 

I would next advise you to show moderation and 
to avoid friction in whatever you do. Friction never 
advances but always impedes work; while moderation, 
by holding in reserve all surplus force, imperceptibly 
adds strength to yonr position. 
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I must earnestly impress upon you the absolute neces- 
sity of contentment with your situation, he it high or low, 
if you want to be happy. With all my wish to see your 
best dreams realised, I -must say that that happy result can • 
be the lot of only a very few, if any. The rest must 
go on toiling amidst disappointments. And even those 
few who may attain the objects of their desire, will 
find that when attained, they arc not half so charming 
as they looked from a distance. 

Nor must you complain that because the prizes of 
life are so few, and notwithstanding j*our education, 
so difficult to attain, education has been a useless 
trouble. Even if you are not able to secure a good 
appointment, or to earn a decent income by the practice 
of one of the learned professions, you are none the 
worse for your education. If it has been worth any 
thing, it must have strengthened your mind, refined 
your taste, and expanded your imagination, so as to 
enable you to say with supreme indifference — 

“I care not, Fortune, what you me deny, 

You cannot bar me of free Nature’s grace ; 

You cannot shut the wonders of the sky 

Through which Aurora shews her brightening face.” 

Or if it has not - taught you to soar to those sublime 
heights of fancy, even in the prosaic vale of ordinary 
real life, your education will stand j'ou in good 
stead. 

With the knowledge you must have acquired that it 
is useless to struggle against the inevitable, you will 
be able to bear with calmness many a reverse at which 
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tlic ignorant must bitterly fret ami whine. To improve 
your condition you can avail yourselves of ways and 
means unknown and inaccessible to the uneducated. 

The truth is not that you have no good prospects 
in life, but that your prospects have been thrown at 
a distance by reason of those who came to the scene 
earlier having occupied the vantage ground. You must, 
therefore, work harder and rise higher to attain what 
they have secured with far less labour. 

It service and thfr liberal professions have no room 
for you, there are the vast material resources of the 
country which your scientific knowledge can enable von 
to utilize. There are the fields of literature and science^ 
scarcely trodden yet by our countrymen — fields thr 
cultivation of which, if it requires patient niul arduous 
toil, promises a proportionately rich harvest. You can 
enrich the vernacular literature of your country with 
all that is A'aluablc in Western learning, and contribute 
to the literature of the West the precious treasures 
that lie hidden in your classic fields ; and this literary 
traffic will be sure to yield adequate return. Then, again, 
there is the extensive field of education, which, though 
occupied, lias room enough for a host of workers yet. 

In these and other ways you can turn your 
education to useful account. But whatever line of work 
jou may adopt, and whatever aims and aspirations you 
maj have, always keep to one great cardinal aim. 
Ardently aspire and sedulously strive after true mond 
aud intellectual greatness, and depend upon it, all your other 
egitimatc ai ms and aspirations will be crowned with success. 
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Tim year flint has just gone by lias not boon 
without incidents worthy of notice on this occasion. To 
-omo of thoso 1 shall briofly allmlo, before I turn my 
attention to matters which concern us in the present 
and the near future. 

Foremost among the incidents of the year under 
review, T should mention the recognition of the elective 
principle in the appointment of Fellows. Under the 
law as it now stands the right to appoint. Fellows is 
vested in the Governor-General of India in Council ; 
and His Excellency the* Chancellor, in accordance with 
the views expressed in his last Convocation speech, 
was graciously pleased to invite the 31. A.’s and holders 
of corresponding Degrees in the other Faculties, to 
choose from among themselves two gentlemen whom 
they would recommend for appointment as Fellows, 
the number two being about a third of the total number 
of Fellows then considered likely to be appointed. The 
graduates, who naturally prized the privilege, evinced 
a lively interest in the election that was held at the 
.Senate House on the 1st of January 1891, and I am 
happy to be able to say that their choice has met with 
the approval of His Excellency the Chancellor. You 
will be delighted to hear that among the electors present 
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on tins occasion was the* tli-tingm-hed lady gradual*' 
who is now the Superintendent of the Hethnne College '• 
nnd so, under the guidance of the enlightened scholar and 
statesman now at the head of our a (lair.-, our University 
has had the high honour of bein': the first in-titntinn in 
the East where female suffrage Jia« been recognised. 
As a graduate of this University, it i* peculiarly 
gratifying to me that I should have the privilege of thu- 
publicly expressing on behalf of the graduates our 
most heartfelt thanks to His Excellency for thi- act of 
grace, and the pleasure of congratulating the electors 
and the elected, and of welcoming our first elected 
Fellows. The 1st of January 1SD1 will be a memorable 
day in the history of the University, and we may hope 
that the principle of representation will be recognised 
in its constitution as fully and definitely as sound i>oJicy 
and right reason will allow. 

In close connection with this topic, I should notice 
the recent resolution of the Senate to apply to the 
Legislature for the amendment of our Act of Iucorpora-' 
tion so as to allow the graduates the right to nominate 
one-half of the number of Fellows to be appointed every 
year, and to enlarge the scope of the University by 
removing the restriction which makes it at Jiresent a 
mere examining body. Of this application it is not 
for me now to say more than this, that the recommen-' 
dntions of the Senate proceed for the most part upon 
the lines on which the Allahabad University Act is 
based, and that the metropolitan University may well 
hope to have as liberal a constitution and as free a 
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Scope as her younger provincial sister has already been 
favoured with. 

Another measure carried out last year, which is of 
importance to us as an examining body, deserves here 
it passing notice. The Syndicate has formally adopted 
the rule that no one shall be appointed to set questions 
on any subject of which he teaches the whole or a 
part. The rule is not meant to imply in the least 
degree any slur on the integrity of our examiners. It will 
relieve the public mind from all possible apprehension that 
one class of candidates may have any undue advantage 
over another. It is intended also to relieve the examiners 
from an embarrassing conflict of duties. If one is to do 
his duty as an examiner properly, he should be left free 
to set his questions so. that they may afford the best 
means of testing knowledge j but if he has been teaching 
the subject, it becomes equally his duty to select the 
questions so that his own pupils may not, from their 
acquaintance with Ills views respecting it, have an unfair 
advantage over other candidates ; and these duties it 
is often difficult to reconcile. An eminent professor 
and experienced examiner at Cambridge expresses his 
surprise that the necessity and the reason for such a 
regulation should bo overlooked or denied. 

I shall not detain you with any accouut of the other 
measures carried out by the University during the past 
year, as they relate mostly to matters of detail and 
not of principle in onr modes of conducting examinations. 
These matters of detail, and our relations with, our 
affiliated institutions are giving us long seasons of work 
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with comparatively short seasons of re-t and with 
occasional seasons of Morin. Happily, however, t n. 
storms have soon subsided, and been succeeded b> 
refreshing calms. Like storms in the physical world, they 
have served to sweep away all that was noxious and 
unwholesome in our moral atmosphere, but unlike their 
material types they have left no marks of harm in theii 
track behind. 

During the year under review, we have lost by death 
or retirement certain of our Follows, to some of whom 
at least the ordinary tribute of respect is undoubtedly dm*. 

Sir Steuart Bayley, though the duties of his high 
office left him little time to take part in our proceedings, 
always evinced a warm interest in the moral and 
intellectual progress of the people of these provinces, 
and gave encouragement to our graduates whenever 
suitable opportunity arose ; and on a recent occasion, 
he rendered the University very valuable assistance 
by sanctioning an arrangement in the Education 
Department, which enables us to avail ourselves of the 
most useful services of the present officiating Registrar. 

Mahamahopadhyay Bapudcv Sastri, owing to his 
residence in the North-West was, it may be said, no 
more than an ornamental Fellow of this University ; 
but his name really adorned our Fellows’ list. In him 
we had a rare combination of profound ancient Oriental 
learning in mathematics with the modem learning of 
the West in that abstruse science. 

In Babu Malicsh Chandra Chaudhuri, the Senate 
has lost a most useful member, and our society a rare 
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man. He was a member of the Syndicate for two. 
years, and amidst his numerous professional and other 
engagements, he always found time to discharge his 
duties here with that conscientious thoroughness 
which characterised all that he did. His‘ sound common 
sense, his untiring energy and Iris - spotless character 
should make him a bright example unto all. 

Nor must I omit to mention here the name of one 
who, though lie left India twenty years ago, and from 
that time ceased to be a Fellow of this University, is 
still remembered with all the respect that used to be 
shewn to him when he was Chief Justice of Bengal 
and whose loss is mourned as deeply here as it is in his 
native land. Sir Barnes Peacock beeame an cx~officio 
Fellow when the University was established, and he 
held that office for upwards of ten years, during which 
time he took a lively interest in its affairs, and wrote 
some of those learned minutes which are worthy of 
careful study. The Native Bar owe him a deep debt 
of gratitude for the great encouragement and courtesy 
they met with from him. He bore very high testimony 
to their merit, and it was upon his authority that 
Sir Henry Maine in one of his Convocation speeches 
said that an average legal argument by native 
vakils in the Appellate High Court was quite up 
to the mark of an average legal argument in West- 
minster Hall.’ 

Our list of endowments has received tlu*ee important 
additions during the past year, important, if not for 
their pecuniary value, certainly for the value that 
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attaches to thnn for tin* hmionivd mines witli which 
they nre associated. 'Hu* endowments mv made by the 
Koshub Chunder Son. General Trevor, and IV.isannu 
Knniiir SarlKidhioary Memorial Committees. 'Hie prizes 
und medals founded inny not Ik; competed for by 
many, and can be attainable only by a few : but the 
saintly life of Koslmb (^Hinder, the di-tiirjcui'died public 
career of General Trevor and tin* varied sclinlarsliip 
of Prasamin Kumar, tlie memory of wbieb they serve 
to recall, are examples that must produce in every 
generous heart a yearning after what is good and great. 

Turning now from the past to matters that concern 
our present and immediate future, we find that our 
University has now lived full onc-third of a century* 
having completed almost to a day thirty-four years 
of its existence. This, though nearly half the average 
span of human life, is no doubt only a small period in 
the life of an institution. Still, as it has lived and 
thrived all this time, and now numbers its atliliated 
institutions by scores, and its graduates by thousands 
reckoning among these last some worthy representatives 
of the fair sex, we may safely feel the pleasing 
assurance that it has outlived all those evils that 
threaten infantile existence, and has now entered 
vigorous life. But though we may be relieved from 
apprehensions of one kind, anxieties of a different sort 
begin to fill the mind. Has this University fulfilled our 
expectations ? Is it doing all that it ought to accomplish ? 
These arc questions that must occur to every thoughtful 
observer, and they demand serious attention. Though 
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primarily a more examining body, the University by 
the courses of study and the rules of preparatory 
training proscribed for its examinations, and by the 
standard of excellence it. exacts at those examinations, 
practically regulates the education of a vast province. 
The flower of our youthful population spend the best 
part of their time, and no small part of their 
generally scanty means, in preparing for onr examinations, 
and it is matter of the gravest importance that we 
should so arrange things that that preparation should 
qualify them not. only for the temporary trial in the 
examination hall, but also for the continued trial in life. 

The friends of the University will at once say 
that the courses of study prescribed for our examinations 
and the standard of excellence exacted from our 
candidates arc sufficiently high as compared with those 
of other Universities ; and that candidates who do well at 
our examinations also do well in after-life. Our adverse 
critics on the other hand say that our standards may 
be high, but our examinations, and perhaps competitive 
examinations generally, arc no test of real merit ; and 
that in actual life, though some few of our graduates 
may do well, there are many again who are found to 
he absolutely helpless. But it will not be fair to 
judge of the merits of a system by referring either to 
exceptionally favourable or to exceptionally unfavourable 
specimens of its product It is only by referring to 
the number of graduates the University lias produced, 
and the quality of the average graduate, that we can 
form a fair estimate of the work done by the University. 
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Xow, though their average turrit may not bo ftded 
very high, considering their nttmher, and considering the 
powerful impetus that the University lias given <" 
education, we cannot have much reason to he dissatisfied. 
If amid the depths of ignorance around, the University 
has already been able to raise even a slightly elovatnl 
level of knowledge of fair extent, well may we hope 
that it will form the basis whereon, a stately superstructure 
will ere long be raised by the. labour of the University 
aided by the funds supplied by enlightened liberality* 
But, whatever the merits of the jirosent system may be, 
our business is to consider whether it is not capable 
of improvement in the future. Let us give tin* important 
matter a moment’s thought. 

Speaking broadly, the chief objects of education 
(Heave out of consideration physical education ) are to 
store the mind with knowledge, and to train the 
intellect, the emotions, and the will to healthy and 
harmonious action. 

Touching the first of these objects, the points that 
demand attention arc, that the matter of the store 
should be really useful knowledge, and the manner of 
storing, methodical. For, the capacity of the human 
mind being limited, knowledge, that would be useless 
or superfluous in after-life, mast make room for that 
which is necessary and useful ; and wc shall not be 
able to apply our stock of knowledge with that 
readiness which the exigencies of life demand, if 

our mental store house is like an ill-amuured lumber 
room. 
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Now. im objection has so far as 1 am aware, been 
rabed that tin' entirees of study prescribed for our 
different examinations include anything but useful 
knowledge, though objection tuny be taken that they 
exclude certain branches of useful knowledge. 1 wish 
very much that every graduate of our University 
and every educated man lmd some knowledge 
of the structure and functions of the different parts 
of Unit wonderful piece of mechanism, whose regular 
working is a necessary condition for the acquisition 
of knowledge. Such knowledge by confirming our faith 
in the laws of nature, will he sure internally to 
inlluenee our conduct for the better in many matters in 
which external interference, however benevolent, may 
prove irritating or powerless. I hope it would be possible to 
introduce elementary physiology into our general curriculum 
of studies without increasing very tnnch the burden on oiu* 
students. I also deem it not merely desirable, but 
necessary, that we should encourage the study of those 
Indian vernaculars that have a literature, by making them 
compulsory subjects of our examinations in conjunction 
with their kindred classical languages. The Bengali 
language 1ms now a rich literature that is well worthy 
of study, and Urdu and Hindi are also progressing 
fairly in the same direction. In laying stress upon the 
importance of the study of our vernaculars, I am not 
led by any mere patriotic sentiment, excusable as such 
sentiment may be, but I am influenced by more 
substantial reasons. I firmly believe that we cannot 
have any thorough and extensive culture as a nation, 
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unless knowledge is di-.-eminati-d through our own 
vernacular?. Consider the lc--nn that the pn-t t«*nrHe-. 
The darkness of the Middle Ages of Europe wa« n«'t 
completely dispelleil until the light of knowledge shone 
through the medium of the uumoron- modern languages. 
So in India, notwithstanding the l*onigi» radiance of 
knowledge that has shone on the higher level- of our 
society through one of the clearest media that exist, 
the dark depths of ignorance all round will never 
be illumined until the light of knowledge reaches the 
masses through the medium of their own vernaculars. 


The question next arises, how should the prescribed 
subjects and text-books be studied. The golden rule here is. 
that whatever is read should be thoroughly understood* 
but nothing more than the fundamental facts or truths 
in each branch of knowledge need be committed to 


memory. A pernicious practice has, I fear, been growing 
with our students preparing for the undergraduates* 
examinations, of indiscriminately and nnintclligently 
committing to memory the contents of their text-books. 
Such a practice should be put down by teachers, and 
it should be discouraged so far as possible by examiners 
by leaving out mimite questions which can only test 
mechanical memory. Examination papers should not* 
ns a rule, exact from candidates greater knowledge 
o minute details in any subject than they should be 
required to carry i„ their memorv in after-life 

ht T ot tw *r 

intoIWf . education, the training of the 

intellect, the emotions and the will, that the strongest 
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objections to our system are raised. Now, it must be 
freely admitted that ordinary examinations can afford 
no test of the cnlture of the emotions and the will, 
except so far as the prosecution of vigorous study which 
is essential to success at such examinations, implies a 
well-regulated moral nature. The only way in which 
a mere examining University like ours, as distinguished 
from a teaching University, can encourage and assist 
the cultivation of the emotions and the will is, by 
insisting upon regular preparatory training and discipline 
of a thorough and strict, character as a necessary 
condition for appearing at its examinations. The framers 
of our Act of Incorporation must have fully perceived 
this ; and accordingly they have provided in the Act 
that, as a rule, no one shall be admitted as a candidate 
for any of our Degrees, unless lie produces a certificate 
that he has prosecuted a regular course of study in 
n recognised institution. It is very much to be 
regretted that the importance of such certificate is often 
not fully realized. It is generally supposed that the 
object of requiring this certificate is to obtain evidence, 
of a candidate’s intellectual fitness for an examination, 
and if that is its object, it is naturally considered a 
hardship that it should bo strictly insisted upon, when 
the candidate is prepared to take the risk of failure, and 
when the examination to be undergone will be a 
sufficient test of fitness. But the real object of a 
systematic course of college discipline is to produce 
not mere intellectual fitness, but also moral fitness, by 
training the emotions and the will, and . by fostering 
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habits of punctuality, patience. ami jx-r-everonce. This 
was the object of tliat stem discipline and rigid self-denial, 
tliat brahwach'inj't, winch nnr sage* enjoin on the 
student, and the strict ob-ervnuce of which wjt* the 
principal cause of that intellectual and moral greatness 
of ancient India whicli we still In oh back njvon with 
pride. W hen once the real object of onr rule for 
insistin'! on a systematic course of preparatory training 
is fnllv understood, onr students who justly take pride 
in their character for obedience to law and authority as 
a national virtue, trill, I am sure, be the foremost to 

carry out the rule scrupulously and in an ungrudging 
spirit. 


^ e are often asked whether our examinations afford 
any good test even of intellectual merit. I do not deny 
that young men not possessing any solid knowledge or 
power of thinking may. with the help of mere mechanical 
memory, make a show of knowledge and come out 
successful at our examinations. But I deny that this 
i. anj *ng peculiar to our system of examination. 
Iheevd complained of is almost a necessary concomitant 
o competitor* and qualifying examinations wherever they 

T ? " e , lcani frota ominent men of Oxford and 
Camhndge who have written on the subject, that 
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aiul without spending much thought, though certainly not 
Without spending much time and labour. The art 
is in high favour with lazy and indifferent students 
who think it easier to learn how to make a show of 
knowledge than to acquire knowledge — to appropriate 
the thoughts of others than to think for themselves. 
In this way examiners may be deceived, and the object 
of examinations frustrated. The question for us to 
consider is how to put down this evil. To my mind 
the only practical remedy appears to be to conduct our 
examinations so that students may perceive that 
cramming is neither necessary nor sufficient to ensure 
■success. 

Now, two things appear to me to have led students 
to consider cramming necessary — first, inordinately long 
examination papers, and secondly, disproportionately 
difficult questions. I am fully aware of the reasons in 
favour of long papers and difficult questions : it is only 
by means of these that the qualities of readiness and 
acuteness can be tested. But, on the other hand, wc 
must remember that if examination papers are so long 
that candidates must (to use the words of Dr. Whewell) 
“scribble in tempestuous haste” to answer them fully', 
or if they arc so difficult that candidates left to their 
own resources arc unable to answer them, they must 
have recourse to the kind of help that cramming gives 
to prepare themselves for their examinations. If you 
do not give them time to think in the examination 
hall, or if you demand from them thoughts beyond the 
reach of their powers, you cannot complain that they 
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depend entirely upon memory, or Iximw the thought.** 
of others without going through the pmecs*. of 
thinking. 

Again, if students liml that the necessary qualifying 
marks may be obtained by the help of memory alone, 
the less able and less ambitious among them will not 
find much inducement to go through the arduous process 
of exercising the reasoning faculty. 

If wc want, to put down cramming, and encourage 
thought, we should then be careful not to set too long 
or too difficult papers, or papers in which the minimum 
pass marks are obtainable by the exercise of memory 
alone. 

e should also discourage the taking up of too many 
Honour subjects bv candidates for our examinations. 
^ e should aim at securing depth even at the expense 
of surface. There is more psychological truth than 
poetical fancy in Pope’s well-known lines 

“One science only will one genius fit : 

So vast is art, so narrow human wit* 

Whilst this seems to be almost all that wc can do. 
our efforts in this direction in order to be effective, 
require the active eo-operation of the teachers and 
professors of our affiliated institutions. They should 
always bear In mind that teaching should never be 
subordinated to examination, but that the purposes 
of examination are subordinate to those of teaching, 
ihey should impress on students the mischievous 
ettects of cramming which involves waste of time and 
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energy, without training the mind or imparting real 
knowledge. Our students should be exhorted not to 
allow the distressing phantom of an impending examination 
to haunt them in their hours' of study, but to read 
whatever they have to read thoughtfully and with the 
cheering assurance that they are thereby either training the 
mind or storing it with useful knowledge. 

There is one other point connected with our system 
of education which deserves notice. As the learned 
professions and all departments of service, whether 
public or private, in which persons who have received 
a liberal as distinguished from a technical education 
can find employment, are getting daily more and mox*e 
overstocked, some true friends of the country think 
that the kind of education which our University now 
encourages, cannot be regarded as useful for all those 
who are seeking it, and that it is time that the 
University should begin to recognise the necessity of 
technical education, and institute examinations and 
confer marks of distinction ,for its encouragement. I 
fully see the importance and necessity of technical 
education. In these days of keen competition and hard 
struggle for existence, unless we can utilize and improve 
the products of Nature, and unless our artisans are 
trained in the application of science to art, we can 
never hope for the material prosperity of the country. 
If, therefore, Government or enlightened private liberality 
should establish suitable institutions for imparting 
technical education, the University should feel no 
hesitation ' in encouraging it by introducing an alternative 
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practical Entrance Examination, a- wa- one" sng">-te<l 
by a high authority, or by conferring mark* 1 of distinction 
on do,- erring p'-r.-on- educated in Midi institution*, 
or in Mich other mode- n- may be thought fit. IVrhaji- 
this would be beyond the scope r»f the I'nivcrsity 
a? limited by the present statute, but it may be liojK-d 
that this limitation on our scope will be removed. 

I5ut wliibt savin" so, I must not be under.-tood 
for one moment to admit that liberal education ha< in 
this country reached anythin" like it- saturation point, 
and that its further progress is not to be encouraged : 
or that an educated man will he any the h\— < fitted 
by reason of his education to fill any station in life- 
however humble and however inferior to that generally 
occupied by men of hi.- class it may be. 

Turning now to inv voting friend- who have just 
earned their well-merited mark.- of distinction. I must 
first of all heartily congratulate our lady graduate.- in Art.- 
for the higli proficiency they lmve shewn ; oi e of them. 
Florence Holland, haring obtained double first class 
Honours, that is. honour.- in Engli.-h and Latin and 
the other three having all obtained Honours in 
English. I should next offer mv hearty congratulations 
to the lady graduates j n Medicine for the proficiency 
they have attained in that noble science, and I am 
sure that the knowledge they have acquired will not 
only be useful to them, but will be of incalculable 
benefit to their secluded sisters in the- zenana. 
The encouragement of f eina!( . «I n eation bv its 
degrees and other marks of distinction must rank 
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:t' one of thf highest useful functions of tins University, 
No community can bo. said to bo an educated 
community unless its female members arc educated, that, 
is. not simply taught, to read and write, but educated 
in the true and full sense of the word. For, however 
proud man may boast of his intellectual superiority 
over the gentler sex, the simple truth must be 
admitted that woman is the primary educator of 
humanity. With the first dawn of reason, and before 
our baby lips even leant to lisp, our real education 
begins in the mother’s arms ; and every fond word she 
speaks and every anxious look she easts impresses 
silently but indelibly some lasting lesson on the growing 
mind. And what moralist is there that can better 
teach the cultivation of the finer feelings than a 
loving mother, a loving sister, a loving wife and a 
loving daughter ? It is, therefore, that our Eastern 
mind, notwithstanding its supposed antipathy towards 
the fair sex, conceived the genius of learning to be a 
female divinity ; and it is therefore that our sage law- 
giver A faun, notwithstanding the harshness to females 
which characterises archaic codes, has inculcated that 
memorable precept 

‘*131 ^ CW 
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“Where women arc honoured, there the gods 
rejoice ; where they are not honoured, there all rites are 
fruitless.” 

To the other graduates I must offer my congratulations 
generally, making special mention of two Nilratan 
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ffarkar. :.n M.A. of tl»- I'ulver-ity. wV* lw- 
ll,„ liisli*— t d«-gm* in MMidiw- and rjKrHr.il.i5 

Majumdar, wli** bn- had nn exceptionally brilliant cutv* r - 
having 1/cf-n tin* tir.-‘. man of hi- year in nil ,,nr -^ rf ~ 
examination-, and who ha- now p.i--ed tin* high'-t *>f 

th'*in and w». n Mir hi"h'-.«* tin* Premchand 

Iloyehnnd student-hip. lint while -aying thi- 1 inti-f 
earnestly miiin'1 wh of tln-m of tin* in»l*h* pnvcpt - 
‘‘Unto whomsoever much i- given. of him .-hall b»* 
much rr.-tjuiml.” 


I irm it next a-k each oin* of you. my young friend-, 
to remember thi- day :t- a solemn day in your life. :i 
day of solemn resolve to carry out in letter and m 
spirit tin* injunction with whic h you have lieen admittr-d 
to your degrees. If your education justly qualifies yon 
to fill important po-t.- of honour, it at tin* same time 
im]>o~es on you grave re.-i»on-ihilitie-. and you must 
shape your cour-e of life ~r> that you may discharge 
them with m*Jit. 

A our first duty a- educat<*d men is your duty to 
the learned world, to endeavour to add to our stock 
of knowledge, to which our graduates have up to this time 
contributed so little, W hen addressing you la-t year. 
T called attention to this point, and njipealed to tin* 
enlightened liberality of my countrymen to endow 
Fellowships as an inducement to literary and scientific 
pursuits. If my feeble appeal ha> not yet been 
responded to. I do not despair : but I hope some 
future Vice-Chancellor with a more ]>owcrful voice mav 
rnake a more effective appeal at no distant date- In 
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the meantime, let me appeal to you, my fellow graduate?, 
to supply the want. It was an article of faith with 
the priesthood of ancient India that every member of. 
that learned community, from the moment of his birth, 
incurred three debts, one of which was his debt to the 
holy sages, that is, the republic of letters, to be repaid 
by the study of the Vedas, that is, the cultivation of 
learning. I hope I shall not be charged with any undue 
partiality to the traditions of my caste if I earnestly 
wish that a similar sentiment may animate you. I wish 
you will feel that you owe a duty to the University 
which gives you the first start in life, to do your best 
to add to her reputation for learning. And this duty 
becomes all the more imperative when 3*011 remember 
how poor your Alma Mater is in those treasures of 
learning, which are the just pride of her elder sisters 
in the Vest. 

You must next remember that 3*011 come upon the 

world at a time when this groat country with all her 

venerable institutions is passing through a might3* process 
of change. It is for 3*011 to guide the current of 
progressive thought, so that renovation and not destruction 
may be its work. 

Do not despair because 3*0111* own estimate of 3*0111* 
worth is low. The high and the low, the mighty and 
the mean, can each be useful in his own wa3*. If the 
towering precipice with its thundering cataract stands in 
solitaiy grandeur furnishing theme for sublime meditaion to 
the gazers below, it is the lowly vale with its gentle streams 
that supplies the daily* wants of life. Great tilings may 
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be few null far above the voaeh of many ; but g rt °‘ 
things there are in plenty whirl) we always have tin. 
power to do, if only we have, tin* will. Ami so rich, 
so sure is the reward of these deeds, that life will In. 
fully worth all its troubles, if it i< steadily devoted to 
the work of doing good. 

You have spent some of the best years of yoni 
life in gaining knowledge, and meet it is that I should 
conclude by asking you to realise tin* highest aim of 
knowledge. That aim is to make you happy, not lmwevei 
by giving you all the objects of your desire, for they 
are neither all good nor sill attsiinable ; nor on tin* 
other hand, by quenching all your desires, for they are 
neither all bad nor all qncnelmble. True knowledge 
makes you happy by teaching you what the (Mu has 
taught. 


’WtfoltKtlfe *1 11” 


Happy the man whose soul serene 
Lets in desires that rutile it not ; 

Even as the boundless sea receives 
Unmoved the streams that thither flow. 

Not happy they that cravings crave. 

True knowledge makes you happy by teaching you 
the limits of your power, by teaching you how to 
work and advance well and steadily within those limits, 
and above all, by teaching you to submit with calm 
resignation to a Will that is inscrutable and supreme. 


Convocation Address 1892. 

Having had the honour of addressing tiic Convocation 
on two previous occasions, I wished very much this 
time to be a listener and not a speaker but though 
that was my wish, a wish that was a command unto 
me, has assigned to me the present situation, and 
I must do my best to fulfil its obligations, after thanking 
His Excellency for the kind words he has been pleased 
to say of me, and thanking 3*011 for the evident marks 
of kindness to me, with which you have listened to 
those words. 

Following the practice of former years, I shall venture 
to occupy for a few moments your time, if not also 
your attention, with a brief retrospect of our past 
academic session ; I shall then touch upon some of 
the important educational problems that are cxei'cising 
the public mind 5 and I shall conclude with the usual 
words of congratulation and advice to those who have 
just obtained their degrees. 

The doubt I have expressed as to my being able 
to engage your attention, implies no mistrust in 3*0111* 
patience, wearied as 3*011 must have been with the 
protracted and monotonous ceremony 3*011 have been 
witnessing ; it only indicates mistrust in my own power 
of arresting attention, and some mistrust also in the 
attractiveness of m3’ subject ,* for amidst events of deep 
and mournful interest around, the incidents of the academic 
year under review were scarcely of a stirring character. 
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Uut such :« tli<’.v were, they haw been mmtigh to he> |> 
us engaged ; they nc-uph-d their <h.e -hart* of pnbtu* 
attention ; and they evoked eritiei-ins. often -even-. >" 
always instructive. 

The number of earulidates for <>nr examinations i» 
the past year was. I observe, less than the numb* r n» 
tlie year preceding. One i-atisc of this i-. I think, t 
be found in onr own statistics. The successful candidate 
at. the Entrance and 1'. A. examinations of 1 " l ° 

would in due course form n -sportively the inajontj 
of the candidates for the R A. and 15. A- examination- 
of 1891, wore comparatively small in number, the > c,11 ~ 


18S9 having been, a« you will remember, a year 


of 


of 


heavy failures ; and the year 1890, which was one 
fair average results, did not leave any unusually lnyff 0 
residue of unsuccessful candidates to make up tln- 
dcficiency. 

Another circumstance, which may also partly account 
for this decrease, was the exercise of greater care and 
discrimination by the heads of institutions in sending 
up candidates for examination. So far as the falling oft 
is due to this cause, it need not create much jnisgiri n S 
especially when our schools and colleges, which arc 
the real source of our strength, arc steadily increasing 
in number. 


The question whether the growth of our educational 
institutions has not reached a point after which then 
further growth requires to be regulated and restrained, 
came up before the Senate last year, and is still under 
consideration. 
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S«»h<* niv of opinitm that new school.. and colleges 
•.linuld In* nvogniml ami affiliated irrespective of their 
eflwt on older institutions, and Hint free competition 
would loail to the survival of the fittest ; while* others 
maintain that if rival institutions opened for purposes 
of gain, hut lint minimi to satisfy any real want, are 
allowed to exist, they load to unhealthy competition, 
injurious to the interests of diseipline and sound 
inlnention. There is some force in the argument on 
each side. 

Remembering that it is only a small fraction of the 
vast population of the country that shares the benefits 
of education, we must not too rigidly adhere to the 
principle that demand should precede supply, but should 
sometimes allow supply to anticipate and create demand 
as it not unfrequently does. But, on the other hand, 
it must be borne in mind that as in nine cases out 
of ten the customer here is not likely to be a competent 
judge of the commodity, free competition requires control 
to secure efficiency and usefulness. 

The subject involves conflicting considerations of 
some nicety, and much will always depend upon the 
good sense and discrimination of the controlling authority. 
We may hope that the question will be considered by 
the Senate in all its bearings, and a satisfactory solution 
will soon be arrived at. 

The Regulations relating to the examinations in 
the several Faculties have undergone revision more or 
less during the past year. 
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The changes in the Arts Regulations relate to 
matters of detail and not of principle, and so I shall 
not detain you with any notice of them. 

The scheme of Law Studies has been carefully 
revised by a Committee consisting of a learned Judge 
of the High Court who is the President of the. Faculty 
of Law, and of the Advocate-General, the Senior 
Government Pleader, one of the leading Attorneys, and 
two experienced Professors of Law representing the 
affiliated Law Colleges. A scheme thus prepared may 
well be accepted as including all that it is necessary 
to equip the young lawyer with, to qualify him for 
the responsible duties of his profession ; and the B.L. 
degree will, I hope, continue to enjoy and deserve 
the recognition it has hitherto had, as a test of 
fitness for entering the profession or the judicial 
service. 

In the Regulations in Medicine, an important 
change has been introduced requiring, unsuccessful 
candidates to go through a fresh course of instruction 
in the subjects in which they are found deficient, 
before they are admitted to examination again. The 
rule is intended to secure that standard of proficiency 
which is necessary to bo attained by those who must 
be entrusted with life and health. 

The Regulations in Engineering have been referred 
for revision to the Faculty of Engineering, along with 
a letter from the Director of Public Instruction and a 
Resolution of the Government of Bengal recommending 
certain changes. One of these recommendations is to 
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introduce ;tn alternative course for Mining Engineers. 
The somewhat better prospects ‘hold out to graduates 
in Engineering in ilio Government Resolution just 
referral to. may. I hope, make our degrees in 
Engineering more attractive than they have hitherto 
hern. 

The privilege granted last year to the M.A.’s and 
holders of corresponding degrees in the other Faculties 
to elect two gentlemen from among themselves for 
appointment as Fellows, was again allowed by His 
Excellency the Chancellor to be exercised this year, 
and electors resident in the mofussil were invited to 
fake part in the election by signing their voting papers 
in the presence of a Magistrate. How greatly the 
privilege is valued is shown by the fact that out of 
about 900 Masters and Doctors whose names are on 
our rolls, no less than 041 took part in the election, 
and voting papers came from the most distant parts 
of the Empire. The voting resulted in the election of 
two well-known gentlemen, Babu Prannnth Pandit and 
Babu Upendranath Mitra, and I am glad to say that 
their election has met with the approval of His 
Excellency. To these and the other gentlemen who 
have been just appointed Fellows, I accord a most 
hearty welcome. 

The result of the last election is a source of 
gratification to me, not only because it gives me a 
second time the ‘pleasing occasion for congratulating 
my fellow-graduates on their success, but also, because 
it gives us just ground for entertaining the hope that 
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under the guulnneo of tlu- enlightened Statesman "’hose 
liberal mind deviled tlu* experiment, what was roinmenec<l 
a? an experimental measure may at least become part 
of the recognised customary constitution of the 
University. 

Whilst welcomin'' our new colleagues. T must not 
forget to pay the customary tribute of respect that is 
due to those whom we have lost during the ]>ast 
year. To some of them that tribute Is due as a 
matter of something more than mere eouvcntional 
formality. 

Mr. Downin'? was a member of tlu* Faculty of 
Engineerin'? and materially helped the Faculty iu its 
deliberations on all important questions. As the head 
of the Seebpore Engineering College, the only institution 
of its kind in Bengal, he had an active share in the 
trainin'* of our young men iu a profession the importance 
of which is being realised more* and more every day. 
At a time when the scheme of education in Engineering 
is abont to undergo important alterations, the loss 
occasioned by his death must be greatly fob. 

In Raja Rnjen'lralala Mitra the University has lost 
one of its most distinguished members, and the learned 
world a scholar of rare attainni n nt«. Hi« reputation 
Was not confined to his own country, but bis many and 
erudite works made his name well known wherever 
Oriental scholarship is prized and respected. In 
recognition of his profound learning the University 
conferred on him the Honorary Degree of Doctor in 
Law. and by honouring him has honoured itself. He 
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took a loading part in the proceedings of the University, 
he always maintained his point with impressive eloquence 
aud indomitable courage, and his weighty words of 
wit and wisdom will long be remembered in this 
hall. 

Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidvasagar was a Follow 
of this University over since its establishment in 1857 . 
During its early days he took an active interest in 
its progress ; and though latterly, having in effect 
retired from public life, he ceased to attend our meetings, 
he has done the University and the cause of education 
lasting service by establishing the first affiliated private 
college tinder native management, which has served 
as a model for many others that have since come 
into existence. He was a great friend of female education, 
and a staunch advocate of woman’s rights ; and for 
the solid work he has done as an educationist, as 
a social reformer, and as a philanthropist, his country 
will ever remain deeply indebted to him. If Rajendra 
Unla’s was a massive intellect stimulated l»y an ardent 
desire for knowledge, VidyasagaPs was a generous 
heart and a resolute will impelled to action by an 
overflowing love for humanity. The lives of these two 
eminent men as representing two great types of character, 
are worthy of careful study by those who long for 
intellectual and moral greatness. 

In Pandit Adjudhya Nath we have lost another 
distinguished colleague, a man ‘of whom’ as tin* Vice- 
Chancellor of the Allahabad University has justly 
remarked. ‘any country and any race might be proud.’ 
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TIis nnmeron? professional aiul other engagements in 
the XorthAVcst loft him little time, it is tnie. to take 
any active share in our work : hut his warm sympathy 
for our educated voting men in all their hopes and 
aspiration?, and hi? earnest exertion? and immense 
self-sacrifice to promote the pood of hi? country, made 
him loved and respected by the educated classes all 
over India, and Rental mourns his loss a? deeply a? 
his native province. 

There is yet another and a very much heavier loss 
which we have to mourn, — a loss that grieves not this 
country alone but ha? plunged in deep sorrow the 
whole empire of Britain. — the loss not of a colleague 
but of a Prince who in the natural order of things 
would have been our future Ruler, and who had endeared 
himself so much to the people of this conntry by hi? 
recent visit. M'hilc this melancholy event is so fresh 
in our memory, we cannot take part in a public 
ceremony like this, without a respectful expression of 
our profound sorrow for the loss, and of our heart- 
felt loyal sympathy for our beloved {Sovereign, to whose 
beneficent rule we owe the blessing of that liberal 
education which this L Diversity has been established 
to promote. 

I shall now, as I proposed at the outset, touch 
npon one or two of the educational problems that 
pres singly demand solution. 

It is said, not without some truth, that the 
University is tinning out graduates and under-graduates 
in much larger numbers than can find suitable 
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employment, and that whilst the education that it 
encourages is so ill-remunerative, the cost of time and 
energy that preparation for its examinations demands 
is disproportionately high. The question therefore presses 
upon us, how to regulate our courses of study so as 
to ensure the greatest usefulness and occasion the 
least loss of time and energy to the student. 

As regards the courses of study prescribed for 
examinations in the special Faculties of Law and 
Medicine, it is not easy to see what useful change 
the University can introduce. These courses have beeu 
settled by distinguished members of the respective 
professions with due regard to then* usefulness for the 
careers for which they are intended to train our 
graduates ; and considering the grave responsibilities 
to be undertaken, they cannot be said to be too 
exacting in their demand upon the time and attention 
of the student. If skilled labour in these professions 
does not find sufficient work or adequate remuneration, 
the law of supply and demand must be left to bring 
about the necessary economic equilibrium. 

The ease, however, is somewhat different with 
regard to our course of study in Engineering. Here 
it is, I think, possible for the University to introduce 
changes for the better. Though a well-qualified body 
of legal or medical practitioners can create no new 
work for themselves, unless it be by making people 
over-sensitive about their legal rights or health — a state 
of things not very desirable in itself — a body of 
Engineers or persons duly trained in those branches 
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of science and art which will enable tli«'in to develop 
the material resources of the country, can create work 
for themselves and wealth for others. 

But even here the University unaided can do 
very little. It may prescribe courses of study and 
institute examinations in Mining Engineerin'? or Agriculture 
or other similar subjects ; but unless there are college- 
established competent to give a thorough and elHcicnt 
theoretical and practical training in those subjects, die 
prescribed courses of study can never be profitably pursued, 
and the examinations creditably passed. 


But how are wo to have such a college established • 
It must be a long time before private libendity, which 
is taxed in so many ways, can be expected to endow 
an institution of this sort. Though I am extremely 
reluctant to ask my countrymen to invoke the aid of 
Government where they can help it, In the present 
instance I must say we cannot do without such aid. 
We ought therofoi’c to be deeply thankful to Sir Charles 
Elliott for the views expressed by him in the Resolution 
already alluded to, where he says : “He considers that 
the increase of the number of young men trained to 
engineering pursuits and qualified by their training to 
develop the resources of the province, is an object on 
which he is justified in inclining large outlay, since 
he is confident that all such outlay will be fully 
reproductive.” 

The policy indicated in this Resolution regarding 
the training of our young men in Engineering ' and 
Agriculture will, if fully carried out, as I confidently 
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hope it will be, mark a new era in the educational 
and the general progress of the country, and the dreams 
of gold of which we recently heard so much, will be 
realised though in a somewhat different shape. 

In the courses of study prescribed for our Arts 
examinations 1 think it is not only desirable, but 
absolutely necessary, to introduce certain changes, and 
1 am glad to say that the attention of the University 
lias already been drawn in this direction. 

Our Entrance examination every year attracts 
several thousands of candidates, of whom only a small 
number intend to pursue their studies in Arts any 
further, the rest being anxious to pass the examination 
to qualify themselves for some occupation for which an 
Entrance certificate is considered a necessary or a 
desirable recommendation. It would therefore be ignoring 
the case of this huge body of candidates if the Entrance 
course is prescribed only with a view to train students 
for entering the University. It may no doubt be said 
that those who do not intend to enter the University 
need not come up for the Entrance examination. But 
the passing of this examination implies a certain well 
recognised educational and even social position, which 
has made the examination so attractive ; and in the 
interests of education and progress, we ought to do 
our best to foster the generous ambition which even 
the intending cultivator or mechanic feels to be an 
undergraduate of the University. Considering, however, 
the great diversity of careers for which the Entrance 
examination will have to prepare the students, if it is 

.! I'- * 
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demanded from our oxamim*cs a too minute knowledge 
of minor detail?, or knowledge of n sort that is not ire ) 
to he necessary or useful any when* except in the 
examination hall. A? a very eminent and experienced 
examiner. Professor Huxley, has remarked, examination 
like fire, is a good servant, but a lmd master. 

It should serve as a test for diligent and thoughtful 
study, instead of making study serve it? peculiar 
requirements. 

One great reason why our University education fail? 
to awaken much original thinking, is because it is imparted 
through the medium of a dillienlt foreign language, the 
genius of which is so widely different from that of our 
owu. The acquisition of such a language must to a great 
extent be the work of imitation *, and the habit of 
imitation gradually becomes so deep-rooted as to influence 
our intellectual operations generally. Again, the costly 
foreign draper}' in wliich our students have to clothe 
their thoughts, taxes their limited mental resources to 
an extent which does not leave enough for the proper 
feeding and fostering of thought. The only way out of 
the difficulty is for the student to economise his means 
and to forego all desire for finery in language, and 
concentrate his efforts to the cultivation of the thinking 
faculty, and he may rest assured that noble thoughts never 
fail to command attention, though clad in plain and 
homely garb. 

Perhaps the most potent of all the reasons why our 
education often fails to improve and invigorate the mind? 
and why the promises of youth are in many eases so 
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little fulfilled in later years, is our deplorable neglect, 
of physical education. If we had left our young men 
aloue, our responsibility for this neglect might not have 
been equally great. But as it is, we impose upon them 
heavy intellectual work, and by menus of our degrees 
and other marks of distinction supply a powerful 
stimulus for such work ; and yet we take no care to 
strengthen the body to enable it to bear the strain. 
The result is that so long as the stimulus acts, our young 
men work hard and thereby exhaust their unreplcnished 
powers ; and when the stimulus is gone, their capacity 
for work is permanently impaired. Any attempt to 
improve the mind without invigorating the vital energy 
would be like an attempt to increase the efficiency of 
machinery by mere internal adjustment without supplying 
adequate motive power. 

The University can do very little to remedy the evil, 
but those who are intrusted with the management of 
schools and colleges should never forget their responsibility 
in this matter. They should strongly impress upon their 
students the indispensable necessity of attending to health, 
and they should encourage healthful and harmless 
physical exercise, and supply facilities for it, without, 
however, introducing any element of compulsion or 
restraint. One very hopeful sign of progress in this 
direction is to be found in the. fact that the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province is taking a kindly personal 
interest in the physical well-being of our students ; and I 
take tliis opportunity of sincerely thanking His Honour 
for the encouragement they have been receiving from 
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students are so completely ground down l>v the weight 
of the burden imposed on them, that they find no 

opportunity of exercising their own powers, and they feel 
little pleasure in their study. 

I would earnestly call the* attention of our Boards 
of Studies to the subject, and I have no doubt that they 
will do their best to remove the evils complained of. 
Xot that I would allow our standard* to be lowered 
in the slightest degree, but I think that the standard 

of an examination is really raised not so much bv 

requiring a more extensive but superficial reading as by 
insisting on a deeper culture and a more thorough 

appreciation of what is read. Knowledge forced into 
the mind under high pressure only inflates the mind 
with conceit, without producing any healthy expansion 
of ideas ; it strains and enervates instead of exercising 
and invigorating the inentnl powers. 

But if the great extent of the courses of study 
prevents instruction from being impressive, and stands 
in the way of our education producing any lasting effect, 
the inconvenient and unmanageably large size of the classes 
in most of onr schools and colleges, I fear, leads no 
less to the same result. It prevents teachers from 
looking to the individual wants of pupils and from 
exercising that personal influence upon them which is 
essential to efficient teaching. Speaking in the presence 
of so many able and experienced teachers and professors, 
I need hardly add that the teacher should not only 
impart to those seated at liis feet the knowledge he 
possesses, but should also inspire them with the 
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cnthuMn-m llinf animates him, should stimulate them 
with the thirst for knowledge which he feels, that the 
instruction given might he imbibed with eagerness and 
delight. He should, to use the expressive language of 
our ancient traditions, Mess them with his own intellectual 
blessedness. 

Another cause which operates prejudicially in a 
similar way, is the time-serving spirit in which our young 
men often pursue their study. A pernicious habit, which 
I am sorry to hear is gaining strength, prevails with 
the. great bulk of ntir students of reading, not with 
a view to gain knowledge and improve the mind, but 
merely with a view to pass examinations. It is high 
time now that our teachers and professors should exert 
all their influence resolutely to put down this evil, and 
should use every opportunity forcibly to point out to 
their pupils the lamentable folly 'of wasting their time 
and energy in learning the petty art of achieving 
unmerited success at the temporary trials in the 
examination hall when they should be improving and 
strengthening their minds to qualify them for the continued 
trial in life. 

Whilst imputing to our students the blame that justly 
attaches to them, I must not disclaim our own share 
of it. Our examinations have, no doubt from a desire 
to make them thorough and searching, occasionally been 
such as to require special preparation as distinguished 
from such general study of the prescribed subject as 
a student desirous of gaining knowledge and improving 
his mind would naturally go through. We have sometimes 
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to be organised for such a comprehensive object, the 
prescribed course of study must consist of a large number 
of alternative, subjects, each being suited for a particular 
career, blit everyone of them ensuring a certain amount 
of mental training. If such a scheme is judiciously 
devised, it will qualify our under-graduates not only 
for literary and scientific careers, but also for industrial 
and commercial pursuits — a thing that is very much 
needed, to remove tlie block caused by overcrowding 
in tlicir avenues to employment. 

The movement recently set on foot to reconcile 
sea voyages with Hindu orthodoxy may, if it succeeds, 
stimulate commercial activity and enterprise, and thereby 
open out fresh fields of employment for our educated 
young men. 

I have hitherto been dealing with the question of 
the usefulness of our University education solely with 
reference to economic considerations, which no donbt 
claim precedence over all others. But though to enable 
us to supply ourselves with the necessaries of life must 
be the first object of education, to cam- wealth is 
certainly not its sole nor its chief end. A mind well 
trained and equipped has always been regarded by its 
possessor as more valuable than any material wealth. 
Kepler amidst all liis difficulties used to say that he 
would rather be the author of the works he had 
written, than possess the Duchy of Saxony. But wliy 
go to Germany for such examples ? In ’ this classic 
land of ours in its good olden days, honourable and 
contented poverty was the common lot of the learned 
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classes. And it was when our learned classes cared 
little for material wealth that they were able to lay 
by those invaluable intellectual treasures which are still 
the pride of their nation. The mind is the noblest 
part of our being, and education which improves and 
enriches the mind so as to make it happy within itself, 
can never be said to be useless, oven if it does not 
enable one to earn the means of physical comfort 
and enjoyment 

It should therefore be our aim to encourage such 
education as not only brings on material prosperity, 
but also improves and enriches the mind : — education 
which is not only a means to an ulterior end, but is 
an end in itself ; so that even if our graduates and 
undergraduates are unable to make their education a 
means of earning wealth, they may not have any just 
ground of complaint that preparation for our examinations 
has been useless labour. And we should carefully 
ascertain and remove, so far as wc can, every 
cause that stands in the way of our securing this 
great object. 

Now one of the causes which interferes with our 
University education having a wholesome disciplinary 
effect on the mind, is, according to certain competent 
authorities, the great extent of our courses of study. 
Teachers and professors in order to get through the 
work have, we arc told, to skim over the surface, 
and they cannot find time to impress on them pupils 

• those deeper lessons that underlie all literature and 

• science ; while, on the other hand, the majority of 
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liim- And may 1 here appeal lo ("Jovernmont and privstO' 
liberality to acquire for ns some suitable play-ground 
near the Senate House where nnr under-graduates may 
resort, so that side by side with the seat of those trials 
that so severely tax the mind, there may be a plac«* 
for refreshing recreation to strengthen the body an< 
the University may be associated not only with distressing 
thoughts of impending examinations, but also with 
joyous recollections of youthful pastime and innocent 
pleasure ? 

There is one other educational topic upon which I have 
a word to say. A good deal of adverse criticism, sometime-? 
proceeding from high authorities, is levelled against 
the fluctuating percentage of failures at our examinations, 
which no doubt ranges between widely divergent limits. 
The fact commented upon certainly requires examination, 
and I must thank our critics for drawing attention 
pointedly to it. If it is due to any variation in om ' 
standard, the result is clearly unfair to the examinees. But 
it may be due to other causes besides, as a -little 
consideration will shew. Ordinarily no doubt, one year 
is just as good as another, and the percentage of good 
candidates would not vary greatly from year to yea 1 '* 
But owing to some change in the teaching staff of a large 
college or owing to an epidemic such as influenza (causes 
which are not altogether imaginary, but have sometimes 
been in actual operation) the percentage of ill-prepared 
candidates in any year may greatly exceed the average* 
Besides, there are, as every one who lias experience in the 
line knows, good and bad years in respect of the 
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:i- dim- are good mu? bad years in respect of many 
uuiurul phenomena. though we an* not always- able to 
u»certniii tin* cause. then tin* l ’niver.-dty may not 
alw.iv- ami alone In* responsible for the fluctuations 
noticed. So far a- it is. it should do its hast to prevent 
any recurrence of the evil. One of the remedies suggested, 
the appointment of a permanent Hoard of Examiners, 
though theoretically perfect, involves many practical 
•litlienlties. The subject will, however, l hope, receive 
careful consideration soon. 

Whilst on this subject of criticism on out- work, 

I would beg leave to say to oar critics in all sincerity 
and earnestness, that such of diem as are in a position 
directly to assist the University in its deliberations, 
will do immensely greater service to it if they will favour 
it with their counsels first, and then, if need be, with 
their criticisms next. 

I must now offer my young friends who have, 
just obtained their degrees my most hearty congratulations. 
'Flic success of the lady-graduates, one of whom I have 
had the pleasure of admitting to her degree, is to my 
mind matter for special congratulation. In saying tins 
I am far from insinuating that their success was 
unexpected or exceptional ; on the contrary, considering 
the lughly susceptible nature of the gentler sex which 
enables them to imbibe knowledge soon and retain it 
long, such success is but natural, and the poet truly 
says : 
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‘Mon socking knowledge long must strive. 

And over ninny volumes jK>rc ; 

But favoured women nil their lore 

With ease from Nature V grace derive.* 

What I mean to say is that their success is a more 
sure index of the progress of education than the 
success of young men can he. Young men may and 
very often do -seek for knowledge in order to succeed 
in life ; but when women, who an' far less likely to 
be swayed by such motives, seek for it. the love of 
knowledge for its own sake must be influencing 
those whose influence upon society though gentle i> 
irresistible. 

^1 would also specially congratulate the three 
distinguished graduates in Arts (1) who have won our most 
valuable prize— the Premchand Roychand Studentship, 
and the young Doctor (2) who. after a brilliant college 
career, has so well earned the highest degree in 
Medicine. I would, at the same time, remind the 
former that their valuable prizes though given as 
rewart » for past labour are really intended ns incentives 
to future exertion, and I would exhort the latter to 
emulate the example of the eminent member? of his 
noble profess ion at home and abroad. 

Xa* < DattI. eSSrS ^ ,rkt * r ’ Nath Bharachariya and Hfrtrdo 

. C> Lt. CcL Sareh Prasad SariadhifcarL 
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Many of you, inv young friends, may he thinking 
now that yon have passed through the first stage of 
life, the stage of preparation, and arc about to enter 
the second, the stage of action. The first stage with 
its incessant toil and rigid discipline may have seemed 
to you a disagreeable one, while youthful fancy may be 
painting the second in glowing colours, as the stage of 
unrestrained activity and unimpeded fruition. I should 
have been most unwilling to dispel this pleasing illusion, 
had I not been firmly convinced that it is the source 
of little joy and much sorrow. The illusion must soon 
disappear and leave painful disappointment behind. 
Better far that we should at once know the realities 
of our situation, be they agreeable or disagreeable, to be 
prepared beforehand to meet what awaits us. 

Now one of the most distressing realities, of the 
world you are going to enter, is the immense disproportion 
between the many that toil and the few that succeed. 
If at any of the examinations held in this hall, there 
is heavy failure, the result attracts public attention, 
and evokes criticism, and steps arc taken to prevent 
its recurrence in future. But who can criticise to any 
purpose the conduct of the word’s examinations ? We 
must take the world as it is. But if you cannot make 
the world conform to your views, you must not, on the 
other hand, servilely suit yourselves to the world to 
achieve success. Depend upon it that there is often 
more honour in deserving success, than in attaining it. 
Have firm faith in the consoling truth that in the 
inscrutable dispensations of Providence,, out of evil . 
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coxneth good. and that advcr.-ity is not ail unmixed 
evil. I do not ask you to imitate the example of tli»* 
pious lady in the Purnims who preforml adver.-ity to 
prosperity because it enabled her better to remember 
her Maker, for prosperity is not necessarily an evil, 
and should therefore be erected when she comes, lhit 
I do ask you to submit, if it ever be your lot to do 
so, to adversity’s stem and chastenin'! rule with ealmncs- 
and fortitude. If she bears a frowning look, remember that 

‘‘•Scared at her frown terrific fly 
Self-pleasing folly’s idle brood, 

"Wild laughter, noise, and thoughtless joy. 

And leave us leisure to be good.” 

Another perplexing reality of our situation is tin* 
strange inconsistency between profession and practice* 
Very few men outwardly profess any principles of 
doubtful propriety, but fewer still perhaps are they 
who can inwardly say unto themselves they have never 
swerved from their professed principles. As students 
you have spent much time in learning principles j be 
it then your first aim upon entering life rigidly to 
adhere to those principles in spite of the contaminating 
influence of example. If yon wish to succeed in life, 
that is, if you wish to control the material forces of 
Nature ancl the still more subtle forces that move 
societj. so as to make them sub-serve your purpose, 
you must possess a powerful and a resolute will.— a 
■will at least as powerful and resolute as can enable 
>on to bring your own actions into conformity with the 
principles von profess. 
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If you arc able to surmount these difficulties, if 
you can reconcile your practice with your principles, 
and if furthermore, yon can reconcile yourself with 
your lot, you shall have earned that peace within, 
that true source of happiness, which even the most 
successful men often fail to attain. And your success, 
though measured by the amount of work done it may 
not be great, will surely not be small if measured by 
the moral strength acquired, strength which will not 
only sustain you in the race of life, but will stand 
you in good stead even in that awful stage of it that 
leads to eternity. 



Moral Aspects of the Legal Profession. 

In rising to address you on the moral aspects of the 
legal profession I ought to state to you at the outset 
the aim and scope of what T am going to say. It. is not 

This lecture sras delivered at the Town Hall in November 1590. The 
following comments in the newspapers show how it was received by the public - 

The lecture on the moral Aspects of the Study of Law, by Mr- Justice 
Gooroodass Baneriee, the concluding portion of which will be found in 
another column, contains much that may be profitably studied by others than 
lawyers ,- for the high standard of conduct he lays down, is based on 
principles which are applicable to all walks of life. While the view the lecturer 
takes of the functions and obligations of his profession is a lofty one, the 
advice he gives young lawyers is thoroughly practical. If among the knotty 
ethical questions that are apt to arise in their relations to the public there 
are some of which he offers them no general solution, there arc none which 
they may not easily solve for themselves on occasion, if they only follow" 
the cardinal rule he commends to them, of never violating the dictates o 
conscience. 

5(0fejmon, 22-1-9 / . 


Our readers will remember the address given at the Town Hail the other 
day by the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Gooroo Dass Baneriee,— D. L., on the IXCarn 
Jhpcch of the Legal 'Pnfmian. We see that the lecture has been re»produceo 
in the March number of the ^[alianal SKagazinc. We are glad of this, as ,,|C 
views expressed deserved a more permanent record than the columns of » 


daily newspaper. They are specially valuable as being the expressed sentiments 
of a Native gentleman whose legal ability, although of a high order, is Mhr 
equalled by his transparent simplicity of character and undoubted sincerity- 
In a word, one feels that when Mr. Justice Baneriee speaks he utters his 
genuine convictions. It does not, however, follow that we can give unqualified 
assent to all that the Hon'ble Judge has expressed, though probably the most 
if not all, of the legal profession would concur with him. Indeed, the general 
en0f a , ddrtS ’ is 50 fair and reasonable, and its positions generally so 

unassailable, that but for what we purpose noticing as a^ous, we should 
scarcely find fault with any thing which has been laid down. The lecturer's 

"™. ,! *°° d ® nd 5 ° und ' and moral standard set before young aspirants 
m the legal profession very high. 


Indian 0m7y JR£«rs, 11-5-91* 
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hi <■’ *%tt- t*< > >i»: V \.,n with any theoretical 

*-n tli*- • tit?-*- «*f tli*’ liar. 1 •*« <rt «i i v for man. 
l!,. {. -Min;; troth- »*S morality in chi- department of 
h-nmn iiiT.iir- as in •■liter- arc «u-ily wider-lond. 

r.toi «itSv. r-.)Hy ; ; md mii*!i a di-cii— ion i- not 

likely to p?\<v>* t\ ««i-j*u|Mtion of t tmt*. Nor, 

tSoi'.^Oi unfortunately for huh tin* ditlicultj lie- in actiii" 
»nlui;; <•* th**-<- truth*. do f int>*n<I to ukf«* on what 
an* -aid l-< l*o til" *v*JH}U'*ti failin''*: of llli‘tlllli'1'-' of llji* 
J.-o-.i! pr»fo--jnn in order to exhort tli«*ni fo mend their 
nay-. Ah immaculate mif'ht preach utor.ilily in 

that -tyh*. Inn if would In* a wholly iiiM'ijitn I ta**lc for 
an i<nj*i*rf's*t mortal like my-'*lf to attempt to tin m». 
In thinkino of tin* failing- of others flu* sense of mini* 
•mu iinp'*rf«*v*lioii- pro.--"- so heavily upon inn (hill 1 
oaii only -ay 

‘Trenibluuf. behind mv eves I oa-l ; 

My -ins, lam* un-.it thoir sum. 
ly»rd (jive inr* pardon for tho past, 

And strength for days to come.’ 

Nor a "a in must you expect to hr* entertained with 
dial oloipioiioo whioh lills tin* car and enraptures the 
heart whatever the subject of the discourse may 
be. That »fift I do not pretend to possess. I shall 
only ask your serious attention for one brief hour 
to matters that concern the future of the /lower of 
my countrymen. 

Ary object in appearing before you this afternoon 
may be shortly stated thus. T find a larjre number of 
my educated eountrymeii, animated by various aims and 
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aspirations. betaking themselves to certain paths of 1'^’ 
which it lias been my lot also to walk in. I hese l'k ( 
other paths in this onr field of trial, are not strewn 
with flowers, hut are beset with thorns and covered 
with many pitfalls ; and it is due to those who conn* 
after me that I should apprise them of the moral 
difficulties in their way, and give them such advice 
as I am capable of, to enable them to avoid or surmount 
these difficulties. I must also tell them — for the unkind 
'truth must be told to prevent disappointment, and the 
sooner it is told the better — that success in the legal 
profession is by no means so easily attainable as the 
sanguineness of youth would wish, that thorough and 
severe training and untiring patience are necessary f° r 
such success, and that the burdens imposed on them 
if duty is a burden, far outweigh the benefits attainable 
if measured only by the fees and distinction earned. 
But at the same time I may give them this cheering 
assurance that if they view their situation from a higher 
standpoint, and take a broader view of it, if they view 
the true moral aspects of their profession, they will 
see that it is a truly noble profession worthy of the 
aspirations of the most elevated intellect and moral 
nature, and capable of giving rich rewards to all the 
deserving, however numerous they may be. 

To the experienced members of my profession who 
have favoured me by their presence here, I have but ooc 
request to make. I would ask them to correct me if 
T am wrong, if I imagine difficulties where none are to be 
found, or overlook others which really exist. 
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With these few prefatory remarks, T proceed to my 
subject. which 1 shall consider under three heads, treating 
first of the lawyer in relation to his study, secondly of 
the lawyer in relation to his client, and thirdly of the 
lawyer in relation to the Bench and to the public. 

If you want to do your duty its a lawyer well and 
properly, yon must begin by doing your duty as a 
student well and thoroughly. And here it is necessary 
that you should have a correct idea of the nature of the 
functions of a lawyer, to be able to realise the full 
importation of tin* careful and patient study that I insist 
upon. Now touching the nature of the lawyer’s work 
there has been 'some difference of opinion. Some well- 
meaning but 1 fear ill-informed persons have said that 
the lawyer’s business is only to quibble about words 
and to mystify and complicate the simple principles of 
justice by the application of cumbrous and artificial rules ; 
and a poet has feelingly exclaimed, 

‘The toils of law what dark insidious men 
Have cumbrous added to perplex the truth 
And lengthen simple justice into trade.’ 

At this time of day when English law literature is 
adorned with the writings of eminent jurists like 
Bentham and Austin and Maine, one may well think 
it unnecessary to refute or even notice such an objection. 
But unfortunately there are still some persons who 
think that law is not a science demanding serious 
study, but is a mere money making art which there 
would be time enough to study carefully when one 
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commences practising it. Kor tlioin ( I liopf* their iimnbei 
is small ) 1 think it necessary to notice the objection which 
admits of a simple and complete refutation. 

Tn construing statutes and other documents, a lawyer 
no doubt has to enter into verbal discussions ; but to 
ascertain the true meaning and intention of the legislature 
or of a testator notwithstanding the imperfections of 
language, is not less interesting than tin 1 problem of 
deciphering inscriptions of antiquarian value, while it is 
certainly of much greater practical importance to mankind. 
And as for the cin.rgc of complicating things that are 
simple, as well may v«.u accuse the mathematician of 
perversely creating the still’ and repulsive science of 
mathematics upon a few simple axioms. The truth i- 
tkat law like other sciences is based upon a few 
fundamental principles, and these in their application lead 
to such complex propositions that they can be dealt with 
only by careful study. And the student of law who from 
the simplicity of the fundamental principles imagines that 
he will be able to deal with any case without’ much 
study, falls into as great an error as the student of 
mathematics would if he were to suppose that as the 
fundamental axioms of geometry are simple, he would be 
able to understand the properties of the higher plane 
curves and of the wave surface without any preparatory 
study. 

Nor must you flatter yourselves with the idea that 
ivhen these difficulties arise, if ever, in any particular 
ease, there will be time enough for study. The Great 
Disposer of all things and of all time has so disposed 
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of your time and my time and the time of each one 
of us, and assigned work for every moment of our 
time in such a complete and continuous series, that 
it is impossible to interpolate any term in the series ; 
and if you therefore neglect the. work assigned to any 
interval of time, it will completely disturb the whole 
scries, and you will never be able to make up for lost time. 
Our sage law giver Yujnnralka has well said. 

'q'tfT’f TlOT 3«ri 3 |» 

“Neglect not religious duty, business or pleasure in 
its proper season." 

And it is equally well said in another great book of 
wisdom ‘To every thing there is a season and a time to 
every purpose under the heaven.’ 

There are other considerations which point with 
equal force to the necessity of systematic study on the 
part of students of law. The business of the lawyer 
embraces the whole range of human affairs in their 
endless variety and manifold complications. If you have 
a case of enhancement of rent on the ground of increased 
productive power of the soil or of increase in the 
value of the produce, something of agriculture and 
economies will have to be considered in dealing with 
the case properly. If it is a case of infringement of 
patent right, some knowledge of manufactures and 
mechanism will be required for the same purpose. In 
dealing with cases relating to transactions of banking 
or mercantile bodies some knowledge of the ways of 
trade and commei’cc is necessary. Cases of boundary 
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disputes anil claims to alluvial formations. which a»v 
very common in the Delta of the (Sanies, van hardly 
he well conducted without some knowledge of surveying 
on the part of the practitioners engaged. In dealing 
M'ith the evidence of experts, some knowledge of Chemistry 

!,nt ‘ *V m<OM,y ,n l " ,Si,, s *»f murder. Literature and the Fine 
Arts in cases of infringement of eopvrhdit. and of the 
rcli K ious tenets of different sections *«f the people in 
eertam cases of defamation, will he essential. The demand 
upon jom time which such varied study must involve. 

• on j >c met In your beginning early to economise time 

>> -^everything m its proper time, and putting off 

nothing for the future. 

rhero is yet another and higher standpoint from 
'uch I would ask you to view your position as l«w : 

Manv” f . an J [° l! ,"' d rc! dise its importance move fully, 
no cln°,i f °- U " ^° nu Inodost estimates of vour worth, 
to cJvlT m e ' ,tCr th< * Ic » d profession simply 
with hin-l* , . V ° hhoodj and « smaller number of you 
I woldf P V lS n rat .° nS ai,n at «m*W distinction, 

to , " Trf - y °"’ "' haU ™ W ®M»tv maybe, 
your ' ZlL Z "•? K ' ,W which is to serve 

ultimate arbiter ’’of'” all" 1 Wm, « Law is the. 

in civilised society T,°" 1 “ nd ma ‘ l 

with a sense of . wh ° ™ mr to yon - cotnP 

advice to have tl • ° l supposcd wrong, aud ask your 

•**<’***« 

is rio-ht Yoifr 1 • cn ,S glvp n t0 vindicate what- 

* SLJTJ— • you in ctagn of the 

l>roportj »,«, im , of ^ c . ]1(!nti , ' glicliire 
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tin* noble functions of the legal profession, ancl such 
i~ tin* position of grave trust and responsibility in which 
every practising lawyer places himself ; and it is your 
paramount duty to see that yon do every thing to qualify 
yourselves for such a position. From the day you 
make up your mind to enter the legal profession, you 
dedicate your time to the service of humanity, and yon 
have no right to waste any time which well spent 
may better qualify you for such service. The day of 
such resolution ought to be a solemn day in your life, 
as solemn as used to he the day of initiation of a Brahmin 
in the Vedas, when that ceremony was intelligently 
performed. Having to deal only with the moral aspects 
of the profession, it is not for me now to advise 
you as to what you should study and in what older. • 
1 shall call your attention only to two matters which have 
a moral bearing upon your study. 

The first is that you should not only study law 
but should also carefully study the lives of those great 
lawyers who have shed lustre on their profession. Their 
example should ever be before your eyes to encourage 
and enlighten yon. Every student of law should read' 
Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors and his Lives of 
the Chief Justices of England, and books like Ballantine’s 
Reminiscences and Robinson’s Reminiscences. They will 
give j on some knowledge of the lofty traditions of ■ 
Westminster Hall. Is or must you omit to study the 
lives and conduct of the eminent men who belonged 
to your brand) of the profession. The learning, eloquence 
and integrity of Dwarku Nath Mitter, and the sound 
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scn^o, zealous advocacy and sprit If-- character of 
Mnhesh Chandra Ohowdhnri nm<t produce in ev.-ry 
generous heart » yearning after what i- goad and go at 
in a lawyer. 

The second limiter to which 1 would draw jouj 
attention is that you should study law not from a 
narrow technical point of view, hut in si broad libel a! 
spirit, and should always try to bring it into harmony 
with, and make it subservient to, the. owls of justice. 
In construing a statute or any other law always credit 
its author with a sense of justice, and try to put. 
such a construction as makes it consonant to reason. 
If yon find this possible you may be almost certain 
that your construction is correct. If you can not 
construe it in that way, hesitate to accept your 
construction, for you may well suspect that there is 
some error somewhere. It is by seeking to construe 
the law in this liberal way that some of the best decision? 
on Hindu law have been arrived at. 

I have followed you in your study somewhat 
longer than I intended. I shall now take leave of you 
as students and welcome you as lawyers who have 
been admitted to practice. And here the question that 
troubles one is how are yon to get into practice 
without compromising yourself in any way. The traditions 
of the profession require that you shall not seek for 
business in any way, not oven by* lowering your own 
fees, though one might have thought that that was a matter 
that concerned you alone. You arc to wait till business 
seeks you out, if you deserve that Now so long as 
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the number of practit toners in any court was not very 
large. this was possible. lint in the present state of 
'(hint's when the profession is so largely overcrowded, 
this is inipossihle. Kven if one had rare abilities like 
those of ISrskine to establish his reputation by conducting 
a single ease, how is he to get that one case ? Some 
honest modes of seeking business must now be permitted ; 
and one of the least objectionable modes of seeking 
business is to seek it in the hands of distinguished 
leaders of the profession. This will not wound the 
pride of the most sensitive nature, and it is the mode 
least likely to be attended with any abuse of patronage. 
Again it is a most pleasing duty east upon the leaders 
of the profession by their very position, to discriminate 
and patronise merit in the juniors, and it is only by 
their exercising this agreeable privilege that the continuity 
of efficiency in the profession can be well and 
effectually secured against the intrusion of mediocrity 
backed by extraneous advantages. An elaborate scheme 
lias sometimes been suggested for securing the same 
object and putting down unhealthy competition. It is said 
that practitioners ought to form themselves into groups each 
composed of a number of leading men associated with 
an equal or a larger number of juniors, that they should 
be retained by the groups thus formed, and that work 
should be distributed and fees divided among the 
members of each group according to their fitness. There 
are no doubt arguments in favour of such a scheme ; 
but the real objection against it is that it would check . 
that freedom of action which is essential to progress in a 
learned profession. 
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There :m* other t :iiul I«iritiin.«f •* nmdc- hi 

a young practitioner may seek hu-iiic*.«. I f <• «nt» 
write’, useful law hook- or edit important .\''N will* 
we’ll arranged note- ; hut In* nui-t In* careful to aim 
at usefulness :iihI mil iiie*re* pedantry or show. 1 can 
attract notice* hy making n-eful suggestions to « *tlu*r~ 
arguing eases, hut In* must he* extremely careful to d«> 
so modestly ami not with ollieioii.- obtmsivetiess. lie* 
e*an take* up tla* de’femoe* of imele’femele’el prisoner--. hut 
lu* must know tlu* serious re*sp<msil)ility of the’ position, 
and lie* must lie* extremely eatvful to prepare himself we'll 
so that liis elie’iit may not he* worse* off with his help than 
lu* would have been without it. 

I must here* guard you against an en-e>r which 
you may fail into. A beginner in the profession is often 
with the object of being tested or perhaps simply 
troubled, put legal questions by* men who have not the* 
remotest idea of retaining him in their oases. These* 
einestions are* some times ditlieult to answer, and the* 
most experienced lawyers will often have tei think and 
refer to their books before giving an answer. Do not 
give any haphazard answe*r, yielding- to a feeling of 
vanity that you may be considered iueompe’tent if you 
can not answer questions at once. You are not 
walking books of reference. According to one of 
the best definitions given of a lawyer, be is a man 
who knows, not what the law is but where the law 
is to be found. 

The question whether a young practitioner may with 
perfect inoral aud professional propriety accept eases on 
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low fee*. Is mu' that deserves attention in the«e days of 
hard competition. 

Now there mill Im* nothing wrong in a man’s 
aligning lii- own value to his service, and if that 
valm* is lower than wliat is fixed by custom or convention, 
there is a until to society, as legal aid becomes 
obtainable at a cheaper rate than heretofore. Jt is said 
that the lowering of fee would lower the prestige of 
the profession, would malic the practitioner unable to 
do his duty thoroughly, and would foster litigation by 
lowering its cost. The first objection seems to he of 
no force. Money no doubt is the standard for the 
comparison of value generally : hut the intellectual and 
moral worth of a man or of a body of men is a thing 
far too high, far loo refined, to he measured by such 
a low and coarse standard. The dignity and prestige 
of the legal profession ought to be measured not by 
what it can take from society in the shape of fees 
hut by what it can give to society in the shape of 
whole-some aid and advice in the settlement of 
contested claims. 

The second objection is good only in the case of 
those who have already got fair business, and who by 
lowering their fee might get more business than they 
will be able to manage. Bui this can not be true 
of juniors struggling to get business. And as for the 
third objection, the fostering of unhealthy litigation 
depends not upon the cheapness of legal advice but upon 
its unwliolcsomcncss. 
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But it should be distinctly borne in mind tint the 
lowering of fee is allowable only if it tend* to tin* benefit 
of tlic client exclusively, and does not go to benefit 
any intermediate person. 

It is contrary alike to morality and to our statute 
law that motives of personal gain should intluence an 
agent in his choice in the appointment of a legal adviser 
to his principal. 

"Whilst there are nianv excellent rides of propriety 
founded on reason, there, arc others again which arc 
purely conventional and which only serve to embarrass 
people and impede business, One of this class is the - 
rule which prohibits the taking of instruction except 
through certain classes of persons. Unfortunately the 
rule has now been incorporated in the Legal Practitioner’s 
Act, and so long as it is not repealed every one is 
bound scrupulously to observe it. But one would wish 
very much that a rule like this, which serves 
so little purpose, and is so wholly unsnited to the 
circumstances of the country had not found a place in 
the Statute Book. 

The difficulties that exist in the way of junior 
practitioners getting business has led many persons to 
think that it is necessary to impose arbitrary restrictions 
upon admission to the profession such ns by raising 
the admission fees and the like. I must say I aui 
entirely opposed to such views. You may in this 
way keep back many men from the profession, but 
they may be some of your best men. Poverty is not 
necessarily a disqualification in a junior practitioner. 
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On tin* confi'iry from tlio poorer classes have conic 
some of (lie ornaments of iLe profession. You all know 
wlint Ktvkine said after Ins maiden speech which 
established his reputation, when asked how it was that 
hi' ventured to disregard the interruption of a Judge 
like Lord Mansfield. lie said he thought his children 
were plucking his robe and that he heard them saying 
‘Now father is the time to get us bread/ The only 
legitimate method of reducing competition and preventing 
unnecessary disappointment is to raise the standard of 
intellectual and moral qualification for admission. 

The way being crowded, the difficulties of entrance 
have detained us long at the threshold. I shall now 
suppose those difficulties overcome, and my young friends 
fairly getting on in their business, and I shall interrupt 
them with the question how they should deal with their 
clients. The readiest answer will I suppose be that 
you will first of all make the best arrangements for 
your fees. . There is nothing wrong in this, nothing 
wrong in money-making being one of the objects of 
the legal profession. Serve yourselves by the practice 
of your profession as much as you honestly can, but 
remember that humanity also requires your services. 
You may ask how it is possible for the legal profession 
to serve humanity when it can thrive only on the 
bickerings and contentions of men. You may say as 
I used at one time to say to myself, medicine is the 
only profession in which the practitioner can serve 
humanity while serving himself. A little reflection will, 
shew you, however, that this isjiot so. If men suffering 
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from tin* a^oiiii 1 ' of di-oa-o riiino to tin* medical 
practitioner. men suffering from tin- no h\— real anil 
oftentimes more keenly felt agonies proceeding from a 
sense of netnal or supposed wrong come to the lawyer 
for relief. It is true that while the medical man can 
al wave endeavour to give what hi- patient- want, 
namely health, the lawyer ean endeavour to obtain for 
his client the. relief he want- only where h< is in the 
right : hut though the latter cannot always obtain for 
t'J« client the particular relief he a»ks for. he can 
give hi? client the next best thing, that i- advice to 
desist from a hopeless and an unju-t strife : and such 
advice proceeding from one’s lawyer is always more 
effective than if it proceeded from his moral adviser 
or hi? priest. If the latter can only say lie ought not 
to get what he wants, the former is able to say that 
ho cannot get it. If the medical man minister? to a 
body diseased, yours is the noble profession of ministering 
to a mind diseased. 

Here an important question may be raised, whether 
it is any part of the lawyer’s duty to advise hi? 
client upon points of morality, or whether Ins duty 
is strictly limited to giving him legal advice, and 
whether lie is not bound, if the client insists upon it. 
to take up his case even though it may not in his 
own judgment bo a righteous one. The question does 
not admit of a simple categorical answer, as various 
considerations may arise in different classes of cases. 
Bnt- it may be generally affirmed that on the one hand 
a legal practitioner is not- a mere law-advising machine 
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without any moral sense and is not bound to work 
mechanically to serve the purpose of every one who 
can pay for the work ; and on the other hand he is 
not to be troubled with a sort of moral squeamishness 
which suspects wrong and dishonesty where none may 
exist, and which makes the pleader take upon himself 
the functions of the judge and condemn a party before 
trial. 

Considering the importance of the question, and 
the diversity of opinion that has -prevailed, I may 
crave your indulgence. ' to examine it a little more 
narrowly. Now a case may be bad in law or upon 
the facts ; and if the latter, its unrighteousness may 
be matter of certain knowledge or probable inference 
to the lawyer. 

When a case js bad in law, that is, so clearly 
and completely bad that there is nothing to be said 
in its favour, a practitioner is bound not only to tell 
his client that it is so, but absolutely to decline to 
take it up, as his taking it up even after due intimation 
of its hopeless character may lead the client to entertain 
a false hope of success. When however a ease though 
bad in law is yet of a doubtful nature, the practitioner 
after dne intimation to his client, may, if he insists 
upon it, take up the case, as by refusing to do so he 
would be encroaching upon the \ province of the judge 
and condemning his client before trial, and his refusal 
will be open to the objection so forcibly pointed out 
by Krskinc in his celebrated speech in the defetiee of 
Thomas Paine. Again if a caso is bad on the facts 
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to the practitioner*.- own knowledge. In* wouM In* charly 
wrong in taking it up. But if its uiirighteourtie--* i* 
only matter of inference to him. lie should solemnly, 
hut in n kimlly spirit exhort his client to (lcd^t if 
the case is foully ns he thinks it to he; hut if the 
client denies its unrighteous character and in-ists upon 
his accepting: it, ho may do so. 


And here I would earnestly hog of von to remember 
a v, ord of salutary caution. Lot not the vigour and 
freshness of your youthful intellect and your unmoderated 
zeal for your client encouraged by accounts of occasional 


success of eminent counsel in winning case? though 
on the wrong side, from the fallibility of human 
judgment, lead you to entertain the hope that your forensic 
ability is enough to enable you to win a case irrespective of 
its real merits. The most aeuto ingenuity will be baffled 
rt^ attempt to reconcile tbe inconsistencies of 
asehood. The blandishments of rhetoric will be unable 
o hide the deformity of untruth and the ugliness of 
iqui . . n the othc-r hand truth requires but slender 
\ ... ° °^* ^ er charms. By all means have full 

J? 1 f atC c °"^ ence 1° yonr own powers, but have 
greater confidence in the power and strength of truth 

‘yn lT a ? s P rov idence ; and remember that 

how we wiU’ TOIty t ^ at s ^ apes our ends, rough hew them 

life, amicT-t ^n ^ ^ }U5t ^ e ^traction of professional 
« ^ Pride 0r P er versity that success 

truth, but feellts eD ? e " de *’ never foiget tMs great 
orce with all the keenness of feeling 
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that you arc capable of, ancl try to make your clients 
share the same feeling. 

There may be instances of cases being taken up 
under the belief that they are just, which afterwards 
from the confession of the client may be found to be 
the reverse, and what is counsel to do then ? Such 
an instance actually occurred in the trial of Courvoisier 
for murder. His counsel Mr. Phillips took up the 
case under the belief that he was innocent, but after 
a certain most damning piece of evidence against the 
prisoner had been adduced, he had an interview with his 
counsel and confessed his guilt but asked to be defended 
to the last. The case having been adjourned, th& 
counsel in liis perplexity sought Baron Parke, asked 
liis advice and was told by that eminent Judge that 
it was his duty to defend his client according to law. 
The confession being made during the continuance of 
the sacred relation of client and counsel was according 
to the wise policy of the English Jaw absolutely sealed 
with confidence, and could not be disclosed to the 
prejudice of the client Nor would it have been right 
to permit the counsel to abandon the cause after the 
disclosure, as that might have left the prisoner in a 
helpless situation. It may no doubt be said that a man 
being really guilty does not deserve to be defended, 
and he should suffer the punishment of the law. But 
here it should be borne in mind, that it is the law 
of the land and not the views of any lawyer ns to 
what is just and proper that defines our rights and 
liabilities and proscribes the punishment for crimes, 
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and it is lint just that tin* proivdiuv prescribed by 
tlic hnv for th«; trial of mines should In* strictly followed. 
After a man is found guilty of a certain nlfenco the 
punishment prescribed hy the law must he intlieted 
however grossly unjust and harsh it may seem to your 
judgment. May not the eritnina! then say, if vour 
judgment has no influence in protecting me against the 
harshness and severity of the law. why should it. expose 
me to that harshness and severity without giving me 
the benefit to those protections that the same harsh 
and severe law has provided 

There is another class of bad cases •which also 
should not be encouraged. These are rases which taken 
hy themselves are not bad in law or on the fact-, 
hut which in their consequences are evidently fraught 
with mischief. Such are those vexatious eases which 
the rich and the powerful often bring to harass the 
poor and the weak. Such are also eases which people 
taking advantage of some defect in the law or some 
erroneous decision may bring to make an unconscionable 
gain. 

T shall give you an instance that occurred to my 
knowledge. A practitioner in a District Court was 
requested hy a zemindar who understood a little of 
law to draw up a plaint in a suit for recovery of a 
large tract of alluvial land formed on the site of an estate 
after dilnvion and in close contact with the estate of 
the intending plaintiff. The Privy Council decision in 
the case Lopez r. Mudun M. Thakur had not then 
>een passed, and according to the rulings of the High 
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Court :i< they th«>a stood, tho ri*r!it. to alluvial land 
by ai-iTotioji wn« hold to prevail over tho right to 
reformation on ohl site. The zemindar was anxious to 
brill*; his suit, but tho young practitioner's conscience 
was shocked at tho idea that what was clearly formed 
upon tho site of one man’s estate should bocomo tho 
property of another. lie could not porsuadc himself 
that the law was meant to sanction such capricious 
transfer of property, and so he advised his client to 
wait until the period of limitation was about to expire, 
and then think over the matter again if in the mean- 
time the law was not interpreted differently. A short 
time after this, the decision in Lopez’s case was out, 
and the client was extremely thankful to his legal 
adviser for having saved him the trouble, expense and 
disappointment of a heavy but fruitless litigation. The 
young lawyer may have lost a handsome fee for not 
advising the institution of the suit, but he was I think 
compensated if not by having gained to some extent 
the confidence of his client, certainly by the inward 
satisfaction which lie must have felt. 

There is one other question connected with the 
relation between client and counsel which deserves here 
a passing notice. It is the question whether a pleader 
or counsel can change sides in the course of a case 
or of a connected litigation. It is generally understood 
that as a lawyer acts under instructions received from 
his client, and is not required to import his own 
knowledge of facts into a case, there can be nothing 
wrong in his changing sides subject to certain qualifications. 
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Difficulties may however arise in many ca K c-. A lawyer 
while engaged by a party A may b'cntne aware, through 
confidential communication, of certain defect- in his ra-c 
•which if questioned he cannot pos-iblv deny. If now 
the lawyer is permitted to change sides after the case 
has been remanded by the Appellate Court, and to }y 
engaged by the other party B who ha< no knowledge 
of the defect in A’s case, and is asked by I? to advise 
him as to the expediency of citing A as a witness, it 
is difficult to see how he can properly advise B without 
being influenced by his knowledge derived from the 
confidential communication. The safer course will always 
be not to change sides. 


I may here repeat to you the advice which a certain 
lawyer gave to a junior practitioner upon a similar 
question. The young lawyer haring had the good 
fortune of winning a ease for a certificate to collect 
debts under Act XXVII of 1*00, the unsuccessful party 
who was advised to file a regnlar suit sought to retain 
is .cniccs. On his objecting to change sides, the 
mnkhtear sent to retain him laughed at his squeamishness 
and requested him to consult his seniors. One of 
^gentlemen on being consulted readily admitted 
ere wa 5 nothing against etiquette or professional 
propriety m changing sides in such a ease, but added 
he W you are feeling scruples about it, the best 
so ution of the difficulty is to set off the happiness 
resulting from the receipt of the fee offered against 
the mental uneasiness arising fr om a sense of haring 

C an act o£ “tful propriety Strike the 
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balance and see which way it is, and choose your 
course accordingly” 

A more clear and wholesome advice could not have 
been given. It at once determined the young man’s 
course of action. All men, whether young or old and 
whether lawyers or not, would do well to follow this 
advice. I only wish we always tried to apply the 
formula and set off against the advantages of a doubtful 
course of action the mental uneasiness arising for 
taking such a course, and our way will always be 
clear. 

I come nov r to the third head of my subject — the 
moral aspects of the relation between the Bench and 
the Bar. The chief function of the legal profession 
being to represent litigants in courts of justice, a 
function which if properly discharged would certainly 
help judges as much as suitors, the question arises 
what are the legitimate limits of advocacy ? Is an 
advocate justified in advancing arguments which he 
knows to be fallacious, or in insisting upon the truth- 
fulness of evidence which he knows or believes to be 
false ? Or is he bound to leave aside all arguments 
of doubtful force and all evidence of doubtful character 
and to rely only on argument and evidence believed 
to be sound and true. According to Paley the former 
course would . seem to be justified though upon a 
somewhat singular ground. ‘There are falsehoods’ says 
he, ‘which are not lies — that is not criminal’ where no 
one is deceived as in an advocate asserting the justice 
or his belief in the justice of his client’s cause. In 
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n<c:i i.'i'ir.nrt' no one-*.- C'_>nf:d'’n f ->'’ i- d^-troyed b^riu-e 
r.'>n? wa= ropos-'-d, no promi-v to .-peak tin* i- 

violatcd because wa* giv-n or und-r-tnod to bo 

given.’ Th: s apparent ;::-:i;l cation would 1 »»* the *>tr-' , np** 
c^n-'T- .::nn;:-‘>n r>f advocacy if it really i- what I’uhy 
take* it to O' 5 : ar.l n-> man of tr< in r<»:t' .-'■■ntiin'-nt- 
rrould ever tlnnk of becoming an ndv-veat'*. It i- now 
nn accepted rule that no advocate i- ju-titi-d in urging 
liis own belie: in th«* jn-t;r»* of hi- client V can*'* 

finally because he is an advocate and not a vitro- 
r.or r. judge in the enu-c. A sun the basin'**” **f n 
court would almost c'cne to n standstill if no 

confidence wore to lie re;v>cd on the bounty and 
integrity of its advocate*. Ori the other hand though 
one's own judgment whether right or wrong 1711:-! Ik* 
his ultimate snide in all matter? -o far as he i* 
concerned, yet to exclude all doubtful argument or 

evidence when advocating the cause of another would 

be tor me advocate to encroach upon the province 
vZ the judge and to compel the client against his 
wiii to accept his judgment. wh f -n he wants tliat ot 
toe cvrostfenfed court of justice. Perhaps the most 
practical view of the matter is that taken by Johnson 
wuo says, a lawyer is to do for his client all that 
Lis cheat might fairly do for himself if he could/ 

Upon matters of law. if a point is absolutely 
untenable, there is no good in urging ft. If it is 
c.a.Jtrni. do not take upon yourself the responsibility 
or tedding h. but urge h with all the force that real 
^-&o_eats in its favour can give ft. Upon matters o 
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fact let yotir client- know your own view o£ his ease, 
and if he drives you the assurance that it is truthful, 
place it before the court exercising your own judgment 
always in determining what weight to attach to such 
assurance, and remembering also that sometimes truth is 
more strange than fiction. At the present day it is scarcely 
necessary to say that it is most reprehensible advocacy 
to distort facts or advance arguments known to be 
fallacious in the hope that such misrepresentation or 
fallacy may in the hurry of the moment and through the 
ignorance of the adversary or the ineompetcncy of the 
judge pass undetected. You should also remember that 
there may be want of truth and honesty not only in words 
but also in demeanour, and you must be careful not to 
assume warmth that you do not feel. 

In the conduct of cases an advocate should bo 
animated by a due sense of his duty and the grave 
responsibility of his position, and he should never be 
actuated by any indirect motives of pleasing a friend 
or offending an enemy or of making a display of his 
ability. They make the best show of themselves who 
least care for it, while they who are anxious to make 
a show, cut the most awkward figure. The moral in 
the fable of Atalanta and the golden apples should 
always be kept in view by the young advocate so that 
he may not lose the race in efforts to gain collateral 
advantages. I can not impress on you this moral 
better than by placing before you the example of one 
who has recently retired from the Bench, and whose 
sterling worth both as a judge and as an advocate is 
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so ju-tly appreciated by all. 1 If* never tried, never 
cared to be brilliant, ami yet lie ha*- shed a permanent 
lustre on the profession of which he was such a bright 
ornament. 

In cross-examining witnesses, and in criticising 
evidence or the conduct of the adverse party, a lawyer 
should remember that the liberty of speech that is 
allowed to him is a sacred privilege which must never 
Iks abused. It is a privilege which is granted for the. 
better protection of truth and innocence against 
falsehood and fraud, and should never be turned 
into an instrument of oppression against the 
innocent. 

The behaviour of the Bench and the Bar towards 
each other has a moral aspect which I may be excused 
for alluding to. Nothing is more painful to a young 
lawyer struggling into professional existence than the 
severity and sometimes the superciliousness and arrogance 
of the judge. Unaccustomed to the ways of the world 
and unencouraged by success, lie feels this most keenly 
and is often inclined to consider the attention shewn 
to his seniors and his more fortunate juniors as 
reprehensible partiality. I sympathise with such feeling 
but would by no means encourage it. I would ask 
you to reconcile yourselves to the situation by considering 
that it is unavoidable in the nature of things, and I 
would ask you to submit to the severity of treatment 
to which you may be subjected, from a sense that the 

ignity of the court must be maintained, as otherwise 
business can not go on. Reconcile yourself to the 
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situation from n sense of duty and not from a sense of 
fear and submit to it with calm dignity but not with 
sneaking subservience. But if respect is duo to the 
Bench, kindness and courtesy arc duo to the Bar and 
especially to the junior members whom inexperience 
places under a disadvantage, and who require to be 
encouraged more than others. Any undue severity 
towards them would be felt not by them .alone but 
also by their clients as it would obviously prevent 
their doing full justice to the case they arc arguing. 

From the brief sketch of the moral aspects of the 
legal profession that I have been able to present to 
you, it will be clear that the moral influence which 
the profession exerts upon society is immense, that 
for the beneficial exercise of that influence great self- 
sacrifice is needed on the part of the lawyer, that 
there are temptations in the way which may often 
prevent one from exercising that influence, and that 
Severe training and constant care are necessary to qualify 
one for the due discharge of his professional duties. 
Blame me not if this sketch of the moral aspects of 
the profession has cast a sombre shade on those prospects 
which the freshness of youthful fancy may have 
painted for you in glowing colours. The fault is not 
mine, but the effect is due to the necessary contrast of 
light and shade. Viewed at a single glance, the bright- 
ness of the moral aspects of your profession must 
cast in the shade its economic aspects. Nor need you 
fear that if the lawyer acts the part of a moralist and 
gives his client not . only legal but also moral advice 
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the prospects of the profession will Ik? injured. However, 
much wc may. a® w all should, devoutly wi-h that 
unhealthy litigation should In* put down, our 

combined efforts in that direction would only l>e n 
drop in an ocean. Wc can never exjKet to 1 m? able 
completely to calm the troubled sea of human nflhirs. 
The vain bickerings and contentions of men will never 
cease, and there will always remain enough work for 
the legal profession. But if the millennium indeed be 
so near, and if our efforts are so likely to be crowned 
with success, still where is the apprehension ? By the 
time the fierce animosities of the litigant are appeased 
will not the ambition and avarice of the lawyer also 
be gone? And you my countrymen who are bom in 
that land where the immortal Buddha renounced a crown 
and a kingdom to bring peace on earth, and where the 
sage Sankara devoted his glorious life and unrivalled 
powers of intellect to the work of spiritualizing humanity 
and subduing the selfish principles of onr nature, you 
should never hesitate to incur any amount of self- 
sacrifice in doing good ; nor think that happiness consists 
in wealth and distinction. Look at Sankara's sublime 
picture of the happy men : — 

“Happy are they though clothed in rags, 

Whose happiness in their self-satisfaction lies ; 
Whose passions yield to reason’s sway, 

Whose joy is Divine meditation night and day.” 
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IVrhap* it might be said that disregard of the 
sdfi-h iiift ifiot and exclusive regard far altruistic, principles, 
however well suited to eontc.nplativn life in old age, 
would be ill adapted to the life of action in youth 
and manhood. I deny the force of any such argument. 
Selfishness no doubt is a strong incentive to action in 
ordinary eases, but in trying situations the sense of 
duty has always served as a stronger motive. One 
of the greatest of men of action that the world has 
produced, in one of the most stirring scenes of action 
which history records, exhorted his followers to intense 
action and exhorted them not in vain, by appealing 
not to any of their selfish sentiments but to their sense 
of duty in those memorable words, ‘England expects 
every man to do his duty/ Do your duty to the best 
of your ability, knowledge and judgment, and then 
though you may not earn wealth and distinction, you 
shall have earned that^R 55 ?, that self-satisfaction, that 
peace of mind, which is the crown of crowns, which 
no wealth can buy, no patronage can bestow, and which 
no calamity, not death itself can take away. 

- - ■» - 



A Few Thoughts on the study of Literature. 

Lecture delivered in the Hat! of the Society for the 
Higher Training of Young Men on Saturday, Hth 
September, 1895. 

The short discourse with which I utn going to 
occupy your time, suid, may 1 add. your attention, 
lor a few brief moments, professes to contain only 
some, stray thoughts oa the? study of Literature as u 
means of higher training and dot's not pretend to deal 
with the subject exhaustively or systematically. It is 
nnfit, therefore, to be burdened with any lengthy 
preface. I would only state by way of explaining my 
reason for venturing to obtrude my thoughts upon 
your attention that, though what I am going to say is 
not likely to be of value or interest to many, yet it 
may, I hope, bo of service to some of the junior 
members of our Society, as furnishing hints for their 
guidance on the study of Literature. 

I may toll you at the outset that it is not my 
object to present you 'with any speculative disquisition 
on Literature. All I intend to . do is to consider what 
answers should be given to certain practical questions 
which every enquiring student of Literature is likely 
to ask, namely — 

Why do you study Literature ? 

What should we study in Literature ? and 

How should we study Literature ? 
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It is to those three questions that I propose to 
confine my attention here, and I shall take them tip in 
the order in which they have been stated. 

The simplest answer to the first question is that 
we study Literature for pleasure and for profit. 

The acquisition of . knowledge.' whether literary or 
scientific, being always a source of pleasure, it might 
-be said that all study, except perhaps what is carried 
on under high pressure for the purpose of preparing 
for an examination, is for pleasure. But the pleasure 
attending the study of Science is not what the study 
is intended for, the primary object being the acquisition 
of knowledge ; whereas the pleasure derivable from the 
study of Literature forms one of the primary objects 
of such study, and it is as a source of pleasure that 
literary study is so attractive. 

The object of Science is to find out and to expound 
truth, that of Literature is to find out and delineate 
beauty, and truth and beauty always ■ go hand-in-hand, 
and both possess charms equally bright. The attraction 
of truth acts only after it has been approached 
sufficiently near, and it costs some effort to attain that 
degree of nearness, whereas the attraction of beauty 
acts from a distance. Indeed, the contrast between 
the two in this respect is more complete than I have 
just stated, though the fact may be less acceptable 
to an audience like mine full of the ardent expectations 
of youth. To state the contrast fully I should have 
.said that the attraction of truth acts inversely as the 
distance, while that of beauty acts directly as the 
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distance. There is, 3 think, as much philosophical 
truth ns there is poetical beauty in the well-known 
verse — 

“'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view/* 

There is another reason why literary study is so 
much more attractive than scientific study, and that 
reason is to be found in the difference between the 
modes of presentation in Science and Literature which 
may also account for the grcitcr attractiveness of the 
latter. Suppose that an interesting landscape has to be 
presented to the view. Science will take you through 
every path and alley, along even' streamlet and rill, 
into every grove and lawn, measuring accurately the 
dimensions of every division of the surface and of 
everything standing on it, and pointing out in detail 
every peculiarity in its flora and fauna ; while Literature 
without taxing your patience, will at once lead you to 
the top of the nearest hill, tower or other convenient 
situation and there leave you to take at a glance a 
more picturesque and comprehensive, though it may 
be a less exact and minute, view of the whole scenery 
around. 

The student of Comparative Religion will observe 
that the difference between these two. the scientific and 
literary modes of viewing the objects of creation, 
resembles to some extent the difference between the 
two moods of seeking after the Author of the Creation, 
well-known in this country aS the Gnmi marga and the 
Bhalii marga, the way of Reason and the way of Faith, 
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The true votaries of Science and Literature both worship 
the author of the universe in the outward temple of his 
works : the former, by the way of reason, and the latter 
by the way of faith or sentiment. 

The enjoyment of a certain amount of pleasure 
being: a necessary condition of existence, it is only 
when one is qualified by his education to enjoy the 
refined pleasure derivable from literary study that he 
can dispense with the coarser pleasures of the senses ; 
and it is thus that the study of Literature serves as a 
powerful means of higher training. 

All this is quite plain, but this is not all. Apart 
from the pleasure derivable from it, literary study 
trains and improves our intellectual and moral natures. 
We study Literature to learn language and Psychology 
and Ethics. We study Literature in order to learn to 
regulate our thought, word and action according to the 
best models real and ideal. 

The lexicon or grammar may teach us the meanings 
of words' and the rules of composition ; but it is only 
by studying the writings of the great masters of style 
that one can learn the art of using words so as to be 
able with these crude symbols to make graphic and 
vivid representation not merely of the visible world 
of material forms without, but also of the invisible 
world of thought and feeling within. So, if Psychology 
and Ethics teach us the nature and sequence of 
intellectual and moral phenomena, it is only by the 
study of the concrete examples, real and ideal, 
furnished by the writings of the Historian and the 
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Biographer. the Poet and tlie Novelist, that the abstract 
principle? of Psychology and Ethics are fully realized 
and understood. 

So far perhaps all will agree. But the question I 
am now coining to, if it fa of greater practical 
importance, involves creator difficulty and has given 
rise to much difference of opinion. There are many 
who think it unnecessary to raise the question — ‘‘What 
should we study in Literature ?"• — who consider nil 
Literature worthy of study ; and who say. to use the 
language of one of them, “form the habit of reading — 
do not mind what yon read — the readinc of better 
books will come when you have a habit of reading 
of inferior.” On the other hand, there are many who 
think that one ought to be as careful in the choice 
of his books, as in the choice of his companions. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison has written a book on the Choice 
of Books, and Sir John Lubbock has his scheme of one 
hundred books. 

As the growth of Literature indicates a certain 
degree of national progress, and the study of Literature 
a certain amount of individual culture. Literature and 
literary study are often regarded as good things 
irrespective of the nature of the books that constitute 
the Literature or the subject of study. But this is 
evidently a mistaken view. That there are many 
books which, are worthless or mischievous, and that 
the reading of such books is injurious to our intellectual 
and moral natares, are undeniable facts. There must 
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!»•* a elude** of b.v>k*\ ami (he question is 
how t'* r< gnlat** that choice. 

T*» m»*wer this quc*fi<ni properly we must consider 
thr«*.* thin"*, -namely, differences in the nature of hooks, 
thrtereiiees in lenders, and differences in the ohjeets of 
readmit. K**r a bm*k may he the lust of its kind, 
mid yet it may not lx* the one most suitable for one 
ela** of readers or most suitable for the attainment of 
one object of read ill". 

In regulating the choice of books considered only 
with reference to difference* in their nature -and , this 
is all I here propose to deal with— we may follow 
three g u oral rules : — 

first : Select none but the best books on the 
subject you wi-li to study, and give precedence to books 
in your vernacular so far as they are available. 

Second : Jfcjeel ail books which have any immoral 
tendency, direct or indirect. 

Third : Have variety in your selection of hooks so 
ns to afford room for the healthy exorcise of all the 
powers of the mind. 

Reading always costs the reader time and energy, 
if not always money ; and as these things are given to 
us only in limited quantities, we must not spend them 
in any but the most profitable reading. Moreover, 
reading always leaves some effect upon the reader’s 
mind, and we must, therefore, be on our guard against 
reading that is injurious either by reason of its 
immoral tendency or by reasomof its one-sidedness. 
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Tlio first part of tlio first rule stated above seems 
to be so obviously just and proper that one would 
expect to find it "morally, if not universally, observed, 
and yet, strange as it may appear, it is often considered 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance. 
And the reason for this is not difficult to discover. 
Hooks of superior merit demand from their readers 
more time and thought than inferior ones, while the 
reading of inferior books more readily satisfies the 
desire for reading and the vanity of culinary readers. 
AVc arc always impatient of restraint ; we wish to be 
as free in the choice of books as in other matters ; we 
do not like to choose books in the reading of which 
our progress may be impeded by difficulties, and we 
naturally think that reading for recreation should be 
light rending. 

I am far from wishing to interfere with your 
freedom of choice, or to burden your brief hours of 
recreation with heavy work ; I know your choice is 
hampered by a lengthy proscribed course of study 
occupying your time to a much greater extent than 
is desirable : and I shall always try my best as I have 
hitherto done, to lighten your burden and leave yon 
greater freedom of choice in your study. But what 
I do wish to impress upon you is, that following 
pleasure or inclination against the voice of reason is 
not real freedom, and that the worst and the most 
insidious forms of restraint are those that our pleasure 
and inclination, when not reconciled with reason, subject 
us to, whether it be in die choice of books or in 
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any other matter. I wish you also to bear in mind 
that wc should read books not for the sake, of fashion, 
nor for the sake of gratifying the vanity of being 
regarded as literary or well-read men, but with a view 
to store our minds with the best thoughts, and to 
learn to think by observing how others have thought, 
and to act according to the best models that have 
been exhibited to you, whether real or ideal, and 
that for such a purpose it is only the immortal produc- 
tions of master minds that ought to be placed before 
us. If, at any time the reading of such books proves 
to be a. strain on the mind, and the mind wants 
relaxation, it is better far that it should read nothing' 
but playfully muse over its own thoughts, or pore 
over the book of Nature, than that our time should 
be wasted in reading the ephemeral productions of 
inferior minds. 

There is one point in connection with the choice 
of books which can never be too strongly insisted upon. 
Books prescribed as text-books for schools and colleges 
should invariably be the best that are available. I 
■would go a little further and earnestly point out to 
intending authors of educational works that no one 
should undertake to write them unless he is a thorough 
master of the subject. The responsibility of placing 
a text-book in the hands of a learner is one of the 
gravest kind. If. the book contains an error, he is not 
able to discover and reject it, but must treasure it up in 
his memory as a truth and be embarrassed by it in the 
subsequent stages of his progress. If the book docs 
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not treat the subject lucidly, he must waste bis valuable 
time and energy in struggling to understand it, and 
be is unable to leave it and take another book in its 
stead. And the evil is intensified immensely when, 
as in the case of text-books prescribed for schools 
and colleges, not one learner, but large bodies of 
learners, have to suffer these disadvantages. 

* I* have sometimes heard it said by authors that 
though they may not be thorough masters of their 
subject, others not better qualified have written books 
no better than theirs, and when these have been 
approved they have a just grievance if their books 
share a different fate. That unsuitable books should 
sometimes be approved is an inevitable result of the 
fallibility of human judgment. It is bad enough if 
one unfit book is inadvertently approved ; but it 
would be infinitely worse if that is to be made a 
precedent for the approval of all similarly unfit books 
and the authors who complain should remember that, 
though all arc no doubt entitled to equal justice, what 
they ask for is not justice to themselves but injustice 
to their readers. The remedy lies not in following, but 
in over-ruling, a bad precedent, 

With reference to the second part of the first, rule, 
I must anticipate considerable difference of opinion. 
I know it will bo said that the Vernacular Literatures 
of India are extremely poor compared with English 
Literature, and the Literatures in Sanskrit, Arabic and 
Persian, and are for the most part imitations from the latter 
ami that no great good is likely to result from their 
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study. I have thought over the matter with some care, 
and I do not consider the objection well founded. 
Confining my attention to Bengali Literature, which is the 
only vernacular literature of India of which I can 
speak with any confidence, I think I may safely say 
that though it is poor compared with the literatures 
named above, it is not so poor nor so wanting in 
originality as to be unfit for study. Leaving out of course 
productions of rare geniuses like Shakespeare, Kalidasa, 
Valmiki and Vyasa, Bengali books might be named 
by the dozen which can stand in fair comparison 
with good books in English and Sanskrit Literature. 
Then there is another point in connection with the 
subject which must never be lost sight of. Literature 
reaches the heart only through the medium of language. 
The power of any literary performance to make an 
impression on the render must depend upon the 
quickness and intensity with which its language can 
evoke thought and feeling in the reader’s mind. And 
what language can do this better than the reader’s 
mother tongue, — the language in which he expressed 
his first joys and sorrows, and held his first articulate 
communion with the external world, — the language in 
which he holds his daily communion in joy and sorrow 
with those nearest aed dearest to him, — and the language 
around which lies clustered the deep and lively 
associations of early years ? Again, the veiy face 
of nature which a foreign Literature presents must 
be a comparatively less familiar one and this must, 
in no small degree, detract from its effectiveness. A 
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second rate literary work in one's vernacular fc* 
likely therefore to be more riled ivo than even a iir>t 
rate one in a foreign or a dead language. Of course, 

I except from this observation those groat work 15 
master minds whieb are of universal interest and are 
not written for the people of any particular age or 
country. 

The reading of literary works in foreign or dead 
languages may make you learned men, but if you wish 
to study Literature for the culture of the emotions, 
von should study your Vernacular Literature as much 
as you can. 

The second general rale that has been stated above 
is that no book should be studied which has any 
immoral tendency, direct or indirect, that is to say, 
which either awakens vicious thoughts in the mind, 
or which accustoms it to the ways of vice without 
exciting immediate repugnance. 

The poet enunciates a great moral truth when 
he says : — 

“Vice is a monster of so frightful a mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen, 

But seen too oft, familiar with his face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace/' 

We cannot therefore too strongly guard ourselves 
against reading which, . under the guise of storing 
the mind with knowledge, may be infusing poison 
into it. 

Tim rule, however has to be taken subject to two 
exceptions: one in favour of standard works in the 
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classical languages, and the other in favour of works in 
which vice is depicted only for the purpose of exciting 
abhorrence to it by pointing out the evils which it 
leads to. 

The first exception is made out of regard for the 
great literary merits of certain classical works, and 
it is to some . extent justified by the fact that the 
persons or things which those works describe are so 
far removed from those around us, being either 
supernatural or uncommon, that we are not likely 
to be much contaminated by what is bad in 
them.. 

As for the second exception, though I am no great 
advocate of the doctrine of poetical' justice which 
according to some critics, all literary productions should 
conform to, I certainly think that no work of fiction 
should indulge in the delineation of -vice unless it is 
to serve the cause of virtue. Indeed, I am firmly 
convinced that as the light of the sun shows in their 
true colours all things that it shines upon, the light 
of true genius when it reveals the form of vice never 
fails to disclose the hideous blackness of her artfully 
painted face. If you find a book depicting vice so as 
to make it endurable without repugnance, leave it 
aside, notwithstanding all its literary charms, as fast 
as you would shun the beautifully painted venomous 
snake. 

I could have illustrated my meaning in the forego- 
ing remarks by several examples ; bnt I refrain from 
doing so in consequence of a lesson I deduced from 
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an incident narrated to me many years ago by an 
esteemed friend of mine, lie was told not to read a 
certain literary work on account of its immoral tone. 
He had not read it before and would never have 
thought of reading it. But the warning excited such 
an irresistible curiosity that he commenced reading 
the book immediately after he was told not to do so. 
I may, however, give von one illustration, as the 
books I have to name in it are books which most, if 
not all, of you must have already read. I am referring 
to Bislmbriksha, or “Poison Tree,” and Krishna Katifa’s 
Will of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. They both depict 
vice in certain of her forms, and they both earnestly 
aim at pointing out to the readers the tragic end to 
which she leads. In the latter work her innate 
hideous ugliness issue through her ontward charms all 
throughout, and there is not a single step in the gradual 
downfall of Govinda Lai I which does not excite 
repugnance ; not so the former, though I must speak 
with becoming deference in criticising the production 
of a master mind ; for we have found already that there is 
an extent of dallying with vice which is always dangerous, 
and the steps leading to Nagendra’s fall are delineated in a 
manner so as to excite pity rather than aversion. 

The great danger attending the reading of realistic 
novels unless they are of the purest sort is that the 
characters and incidents in them being neither super- 
natural nor uncommon, but being only such as we see 
around us, we readily sympathise with them, and we 
lay ourselves open to all their evil influence which is 
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like that of bad company in retirement where tin* 
influence is exerted without interruption. 

I am fnr from wishing to create or encourage in 
you any srjnoamishness of taste or morbid sensibility 
which is apt to lake offence at trifles, and to smell 
immorality where none exists. The* realities of the 
world are far too rough to allow such keen sensi- 
tiveness to be productive of any good. But there is 
a great difference between witnessing the ways of vice 
in the real world, subject to all the salutary influence 
of observation by others, and musing over them in 
solitude in the world of imagination, uninterrupted by 
any check from our social surroundings. 

Touching the third ride, it is enough to say that 
just as we require variety in food for the body for 
the due nourishment of its different tissues, we require 
variety in reading, which is food for the mind, for 
the healthy development of its different faculties. 
Follow your own inclination in the matter of reading 
in the main but not exclusively. Apply gentle 
correctives to prevent that one-sidedness which results 
from following one's own inclination unchecked. If 
you are of an imaginative turn of mind, you will 
read novels and poetry of course, and roam playfully 
amidst enchanted scenes in the world of fancy ; but 
as the realities of life which demand your attention 
are far less charming than these, not to lose sympathy 
with them, you ought to read a little of history and 
biography as well. Again, if you are of a matter-of- 
fact turn of mind, you will doubtless naturally like 
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to read history and biography : hut to In* able to rise 
occasionally from the oppre>»ive atmosphere of this 
vale of sorrow to the refreshing heights of fancy 
by way of change, to mnviirorsit** tin* mind, you 
must read a little of poetry and works of fiction 
as well. 

There is one other point in connection with the 
subject of variety in rending which I should hero-touch 
upon. The different types of characters delineated in 
literary works may he clashed under two heads, in 
one of which the altruistic virtues predominate. ' and 
in the other, those of the egoistic kind. Each of these 
two descriptions of virtue has a purpose to serve in 
the economy of nature, and the even balancing of the 
two form- one great problem of life. The untutored 
instincts of onr nature being sullieicnt for tlu* develop- 
ment of the egoistic vii-tues, training by culture should 
aim at fostering the growth of altruistic ones, and a 
too exclusive reading of literary works which give 
undue preference to the egoistic virtues must therefore 
he undesirable. 

Aggressive heroism and fearless disregard of danger 
are excellent virtues if employed in the service of 
humanity, hut if practised for the glorification of self, 
there is not- much to admire in them. And works 
of fiction, which hold before us as models of character 
chivalrous men who are ready to invite each other 
to single combat on the slightest provocation, and 
who believe human blood to be the only wash for 
removing stains upon honour, however interesting and 
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romantic they may be, can never serve as suitable 

books for moral training. The types of character which 
such books hold before us are doubtless useful and 
necessary, while society is in its militant stage, but 
as society progresses from the militant to the peaceful 
stage, their necessity and their usefulness must be on 

the decline. , As the repellent atoms of primeval chaos 
have by the gradual dissipation of heat cohered into 
firm ground fit for the habitation of animal and 
vegetable life, may we not hope that the repellent 

individual units of the once militant but now semi* 

peaceful society will, by gradual subsidence of the fierce 
passion by culture, cohere into one great peaceful human 
family fit to form the groundwork for the growth of 
spiritual life '? And may we not hope that love, ' 

not merely such as is reciprocated between the gallant 
knight and the beautiful maiden, but such as one being 
feels for, the whole race, and such as the world has 
witnessed in Buddha, in Clu’ist, and in Chaitanya, 
will be the great theme of the future poet and the future 
novelist ? When this Millennium will come I do not 
know j but in the meantime books like Babu Shishir 
Kumar Ghose’s Amiya Xemai Charita and Babu Xobiu 
Chandra Sen’s Rnicatalca and Kurithshelra should be 
read to counteract the effect of the reading of epic 
poetry and novels of a certain class. 

I come now to the third and the last question I 
propose to consider, namely — How should we study 
Literature ? 
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The answer to this question must depend upon the 
object with which Literature is studied. If it i» 
studied for the purpose of learning language. which i> 
the. outward expression of thought, it will have to ho 
studied in one way : whereas if it is studied for the 
purpose of having an insight into the inward working 
of the mind, it will have to be studied in a different 
way. But whatever the answer to the question may 
be, you must not in that answer expect from me any 
directions for ensuring success at your examination. 
Such directions you arc receiving plentifully from 
those engaged in teaching, and I do not wish to 
encumber you with more help. What I am anxious 
you should prepare for, is not so much your annual 
examination in the University Hall, at which you may or 
may not appear, as the continued trial in the world 
which you must undergo, whether you wish it or not. 
l r or such a purpose Literature can be of use 
only by enabling us to learn to think, speak and act by 
observing how typical characters have thought, spoken 
and acted, and why in trying situations they have 
sometimes failed to avoid evil. 

To study Literature with any such object you must 
read less of notes and comments and more of your 
texts, and altogether read less and think more than 
you are in the habit of doing. Not that I wish you 
not to have any assistance at all *, but I do wish you 
to be self-reliant, to seek assistance sparingly, and not to 
seek it at all until you have tried your own powers. 
Whatever is obscure you may have light thrown upon. 
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Hut you must remember that too much light dazzles 
instead of helping tho eye, ami makes it sec more of 
the light and less of the object sought to be illumined. 
And so. I fear, it has often been the ease with you. 
You see and know more of your notes and keys 
and less of the texts they are intended to explain. 
The spirit of helplessness which this pernicious 
habit of depending upon keys and abstracts is 
engendering in our students is most lamentable. It' 
is high time that they should begin to think for 
themselves instead of making others think for them. 
It is a very good thing if what we require be placed 
before us without any exertion, and if our work be 
done by others ; but there arc kinds of works which 
it will never do to leave to others to be done for 
us. It will never do you any good if you pay a 
servant for walking in the morning for you. It may 
improve the health of the servant, but you will not 
gain by that more than you will do by paying for a 
key in order to have the work done by others. Of 
course in finding fault with our students, I must not 
overlook the share of the blame which the University 
ought to bear. For I think there arc two causes for 
the existence of which the University is primarily 
responsible, which have chiefly led to the evil of 
cramming. One of these is the great length of the 
courses of study prescribed which cannot be gone through . 
in the time allowed if students have to think for 

t 

themselves. This source of evil, I am glad to find in the 
last number of Calcutta University Magaxine, has 
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recently been removed. Tin* other entire i* the setting 
of examination papers that sire too long and ton difficult 
to be answered by the candidates within the time 
sdlowed, if they have have to think for themselves, 
sitid the result is, that if they want to get thronjrh, 
they must borrow and commit to memory the thoughts 
of others. If wo are to encourage thought smd repress 
cramming, I would beg of examiners not to set papers 
that are disproportionately long and stiff. 

Allied to the evil I have been complniniug of is 
another which should equally be avoided. You should 
never read books of detailed criticisms of any literary 
works without reading the work itself. Afi*. , Kredoric 
Harrison justly complains when he says : “A lap ! the 
Paradise Lost is lost ngniu to us beneath an inundation • 
of graceful . academic verses, sugary stanzas of lady 
like prettiuess, and ceaseless explanations in more' - 
or less readable prose of what John Milton meant or 
did not mean, or what he saw or did not see, - and 
who married his great aunt, and why Adam or 
Satan is like that ov unlike the other. \Yc read a 
perfect library, about the Paradise Lost, but the 
Paradise Lost itself we do not read.” This habit of 
reading elaborate criticisms on great literary works 
without reading the works themselves and trying 
in the first place to discover their beauties and defects 
foi j ourself, is injurious in several ways. It gradually 
deadens the desire and power of thinking for 
ourselves; it accustoms the mind to be satisfied with 
vague knowledge and second-hand information ; and it 
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begets the sort of conceit that is inseparable from the 
possession of cheaply earned knowledge. Instead of having 
the foppish vanity of displaying learning which you do 
not really possess, and which is acquired without the 
expenditure of thought, you should have the honest pride 
of not learning from others what you may find out for 
yourselves. It is quite true that you will often fail to 
discover what great critics have found out for you ; but still 
you should give your own powers a trial ; and you should 
bear iu mind that the educational value of one single 
point thought out by the learner for himself is greater 
than that -of hundred points taught to him by others. 
The meanest flower gathered from the grove with your 
own. hand' is in many respects ' worth more than the 
finest bouquet made for • you by another. Though 
you may not succeed in gathering fine flowers, your 
visit to the grove can never be without its refreshing effect. 

If the study of Literature is to serve as a means of 
intellectual • and moral training, if you wish to enrich 
your souls with the inestimable treasures of human 
thought, it will not do merely to float on the "surface, 
but you must learn to dive deep. By all means study 
the forms of expression and the peculiarities of scenery 
and character depicted in a book, but never leave it 
without asking and answering the question — What lasting 
lesson have I - learned from this book and what effect 
are the thoughts of this author likely to produce on 
mine own ? Nor must' - you accept a mere set form of ' 
words as a sufficient answer until you have fully realized 
their meaning. 
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Yes, Literature not only gives us the. good- things of 
this world, but by purifying and ennobling the soul 
also prepares yon for the good things in the world 
to come. 



Note of Dissent to the Report of the Indian 
Universities Commission 1902. 

I regret very much that I am unable to agree with 
my learned colleagues on some of the points dealt with 
in our Report. These points of difference being of 
importance more or less, I deem it my duty to state 
my views upon them, in the order in which they occur 
in the Report, and to indicate briefly my reasons in 
support of those views. 


1. —Constitution of the Senate and the Syndicate. 

Before concluding this point T should add, that in 
whatever way the new Senates may be constituted, 

The commission travelled and held sittings between the 18th February 
and the 18th April 1902, and within that many colleges and institutions 
affiliated to the Universities were visited. The Report of the Commission which 
has already been published, has been read by the Governor General in 
Council with much interest and advantage. In the opinion of His Excellency 
in Council it covers with accuracy and fullness (hut with sufficient condensation) 
the entire ground which they were invited to traverse. It exposes faithfully, 
but without undue severity, the defects of the present system of University 
education / it outlines a comprehensive scheme of administrative and legislative 
reform / and it testifies to a laborious and minute investigation of the subject by the 
President and his colleagues which His Excellency in Council has much 
pleasure in acknowledging. The position occupied by the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Banerjee and his high authority in educational matters fend great 
weight, not onty to his Note of Dissent, but also to the many recommendations 
of the Commission in which he agrees. 

Extraet'fnm a circular letter from the Secretary Government 
of India Home department to “Provincial Governments, 
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whether by appointment alone or partly by election as 
well, they should fairly and adequately represent 
Government and . private educational interests, and non- 
oducational ollicial and lion-official interests, and these 
interests should be represented by Europeans and Indians 
in fair, and if possible equal, proportion. 

Tn saying this, I know I am saying what is not- 
quite in .accord with ordinarily accepted views on the 
subject. It is maintained by many that ' educational 
interests are all that need be represented on the Senate 
of a University ; and it is said by. some that, as a 
University is a Western institution, the European element 
should predominate in the Senate, with only a small 
admixture of the Indian element to enable the European 
members to know what the views of the Indians arc 
upon any question affecting them. Speaking with all 
respect for those opinions, I must say that my own 
view, though opposed to them, is not altogether unreasona- 
ble, as a little consideration will show. 

Universities exist for promoting the advancement 
of learning, and in the constitution of their Senates, 
the educational interests are no donbt entitled to 
representation before all others ; but there arc other 
interests involved which also require representation, and 
which must not be ignored : and they are those of the 
Government and the general public. 

For, the Universities may have to consider questions 
of educational policy, such as, whether general liberal 
education alone should engage their attention, or whether 
technical education should also be encouraged, to develop 
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the resources of the country, questions upon the 
determination of which the Government as responsible 
for the peace and prosperity of the country and quite 
irrespective of its position as the proprietor of colleges, 
must, along with the general public, be at least as 
deeply interested as professors of colleges. So again, 
they may have to consider a question like that relating 
to the age limit for the Entrance Examination, in the 
determination of which, the public, that is the guardians 
of students, are perhaps as much concerned as mere 
educationists, as upon the decision of the question 
depends not only the chance of an Indian graduate’s 
entering public service, but also the time of his finishing 
his education and entering the world. Nor must we 
lose sight of other classes of questions which often 
arise, such as those relating to the affiliation of new 
colleges, or to the transfer of students from one college 
to another, in relation to which, representatives of 
existing colleges have an interest disqualifying them to 
act as sole arbiters in the matter, and the educated 
portion of the general public have an interest entitling 
them to a voice in the decision. 

Again, though it is quite true that the University 
is a Western institution, and active friendly co-operation 
of European scholars and scientists is at the present 
day absolutely necessary, and must at all times be most 
cordially welcome, in the management of Indian Universities, 
it should also be borne in mind that it is Indian youths 
who chiefly resort to them, and that their requirements 
and difficulties, their habits and modes of life, and even 
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imply that the teachers formed flic majority because 
they were considered lit to be' on the Syndicate and 
not simply because they were teachers. 

II.— Disaffiliation of Colleges by the Syndicate. 

The next point upon which I feel constrained to 
disagree with my learned colleagues is the proposal 
made in page 13 of the Report, that no decision of the 
Syndicate for the disaliiliation of a college should be open 
to revision by the Senate. 

It may be said that as the Syndicate is the authority 
which recommends affiliation, there can be no objection 
to the same authority recommending disaffiliation ; it 
may also be apprehended that if the matter be left 
in the hands of the Senate, it may give rise to 
undesirable canvassing ; and it may be urged in favour 
of the recommendation in the Report, that even if the 
Syndicate arrives at a wrong, decision in any case, 
it may bo sot right by the Government in whose 
hands the power of ordering disaffiliation finally 
rests. 

But in the first place, the state of things with 
which we are concerned at the time of an application 
for affiliation of a new college ) must be very different 
from that at the time when the Syndicate recommends 
the disaffiliation of an old cqljegc, it may be, of long 
standing. The effect o.f an adverse order in the former 
case can affect no large or vested interests, whereas 
an adverse order in the latter must affect the vested 
interests, not only of the college concerned, but also of 
its students.- Then, again, the question whether affiliation 
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should bp withdrawn, tnav involw con-ider.ition- of much 
greater nicety and difficulty than tlm i[iirslinn whether 
it should bp granted. It doe., not, therefore, follow that 
because the Syndicate is the final authority to determine 
the latter question, it should be also pnlniditl with the 
dut} of determining the former finally so far as the 
University is concerned. 

As for the apprehension about canvassing. I may 
observe that it is not likely to work much harm in our 
reformed Senates. 


And as for the safe-guard against nnv error of the 
Syndicate which the action of the Government might 
afford. I would beg leave to point out that, as the 
Government must naturally derive its information from 
the Syndicate or the Director of Public Instruction 
who under the new scheme will always be a member 
of the Syndicate, and as they both must be committed 

?. ™ ^ e " ^ 1P * ^ av ° trendy taken in recommending 
La lation, the chances of Government having before 
* nV ', which would warrant its reversing 
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reason for not giving • the Senate any power of revision. 
Snell chance exists in every case in which a revisional 
authority is not the final authority. 

It is desirable, therefore, that before Government takes 
action upon any recommendation by the Syndicate for 
the disaffiliation of a college, that college should have 
an opportunity of bringing the matter before the Senate, 
so that the Government may, when passing final order 
in the case, have before it the opinion of the 
Senate as well as that of the Syndicate, together 
with the materials upon which those opinions are 
based. 

III.— Fees in Arts Colleges. 

Another point upon which I am unable to agree 
in the Report is that relating to the fixing of a 
minimum rate of fees in Arts colleges, dealt with at 
pages 16 to 19. 

In my opinion the minimum rate of college fees 
should be left to adjust itself according to the circumstances 
of each Province, and the Universities should not 
interfere in determining it, unless there be very strong 
reasons for doing so. My learned colleagues think 
that such reasons exist, and that Universities should 
interfere. 

The reasons given, as I understand them, arc — 

(1) That “fees must not be fixed so low as to 
tempt a poor student of but ordinary 
ability to follow a University course 
which it is not to his real interest to 
undci*tal:c 
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(2) That “the work of collegiate education ha- 

bcon much impeded by the attendance at 
college? of student^ whose abilities do not 
qualify them for University education.’ 
and this is a result of “low fees and 
the grant of free studentships solely on 
account of poverty” ; and 

(3) That “if a minimum rate of fees is not 

enforced, the standard of education and 
discipline is lowered” by undue competition 
among unaided institutions loading to the 
lowering of fees and thus reducing their 
efficiency for want of means. 

Speaking with all respect. I must say I am wholly 
nnable to accept the first reason as sound. Whether 
it Is to the real interest of a poor student of bat 
ordinary ability to fo’.lnw a University course, it is for 
him and for those immediately interested in hint to 
decide. Others may give him proper advice ; but no 
University would be justified in imposing any restriction 
such as a prohibitive fee for the sole purpose of preventing 
him from entering it, if he satisfies all other ordinary 
tests of fitness for doing so. Youths of ordinary ability 
are often found to develop considerably their mental 
powers later and by slow degrees. Then again, while 
fully admitting that the highest aim of University 
education should be to produce men who can add to 
the stock of human knowledge and culture, wc must 
also bear in mind that it would be no unworthy aim 
of such education, especially in a country like India 
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where high education has made such small progress, to 
produce men who by adding to their own knowledge 
and culture raise the position of the communities to 
which they belong. The number of men who will prove 
fit for the former purpose must be very small ; and 
equally small must be the number of those who can 
before trial be pronounced unfit for the latter. 

The principle of excluding students from University 
education by a fee limit is open to the further objection, 
that it will, on the one hand, exclude not only the 
undeserving but also the deserving poor students ; while, 
on the other hand, it will fail to exclude the undeserving 
rich students. My learned colleagues think that the 
exclusion of deserving poor students may be prevented 
by the award of scholarships. I do. not see how that 
will be practicable. The i best among the -deserving may. 
be helped in that way, but not all. The number of 
students who pass the Entrance Examination of the 
Calcutta University in the first division may be taken 
on an average, roughly speaking to be about 1,000. 
They may all be fairly . regarded as deserving students ; 
but we can hardly expect to have so many scholarships. 
Nor can it be said that they all deserve scholarships ; 
and it will be invidious and impracticable to separate- the 
poor from the rich among these 1,000 students for the 
award of scholarships. 

It will, therefore, be unjust and unwise to fix a 
minimum fee rate for the purpose of excluding 
poor students of fair average merit from University- 
education. 
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The second reason for a f<*e limit appear-, in in > 
humble judgment, to Ik* equally un-oiind. If til" work 
of collegiate education i- iinjK-dcd by the pn-‘"nec of 
ill-qualified .-ttidont-. tit** remedy for the* #*vil lies. not 
in mi-itig the* college fee*, which will fail to exclude 
the richer da,--'— of such etudenL-, but in raisin- 
the* qualification for entering a college. Hiat i- not 
only the direct but tlie only f<*a-ib!e mode of getting rid of 
unfit «tudent?. 

Tuc* third reason no doubt require? careful eonddcRitioii* 
If undue competition. by lowering the college fees 
thus diminishing the resource*? of unendowed private 
colleges, ha? impaired their efficiency, the question nn.?e? 
whether University should interfere and fix a minimum 
fee rate, or whether they should simply determine die 
conditions of efficiency, such as a full and competent 
teaching staff, a good library and properly equipped 
laboratory, and leave the colleges to fix such fees as they 
may consider necessary to enable them to satisfy those 
coaditioas. 


Of the two alternative remedies suggested above 
in the statement of the question. I should prefer the 
latter : that is. I should limit the interference of the 
Universities to determining the conditions of efficiency, 
and leave it to the colleges to fix their own fees 
consistently with their being able to satisfy those conditions. 
My main reason for taking this dew is, the extreme 
difficulty of fixing a proper minimum fee rate, of 
enforcing it in practice, and of completely enumerating 
and accurately stating the exceptions and qualifications 
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to which it must be made subject in order to prevent 
hardship and injustice. 

Perhaps the only case in which the interference of 
the University in fixing a minimum fee rate would be 
desirable, is where the majority of the affiliated colleges 
ask it to do so. But no such case has yet arisen ; 
and when it arises, it will be open to the University 
which is asked to interfere, to take such action as it 
may think fit. 

IV.— Transfer of Students. 

The next point upon which I am unable to concur 
with my learned colleagues is their recommendation at 
page 19 of the Report that — 

“No transfer should be permitted in the middle 
of a course of study unless for special 
reasons to be recorded in writing by the 
college authorities and reported to the 
Syndicate.” 

I am fully alive to the importance of maintaining 
discipline, and would disallow transfer in the middle 
of a course if such transfer is sought for to avoid the 
enforcement of discipline. But the recommendation just 
referred to, goes very much further. 

The reasons that may be urged against freedom of 
transfer are — 

(1) that free transfer is detrimental to discipline ; 

(2) that free transfer is detrimental to the interests 

of the student asking for it ; 

(3) that free transfer is detrimental to the interests 

of the college to which the student belongs. 
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nny compulsory rules against transfer. Such rules may 
protect the pecuniary interests of colleges ; but they will 
be far from being conducive to the creation of any 
such feeling ; iucleed, to the Indian mind, they will 
make the relation between a student and his college 
appear more mercenary than it ought to be. They may 
also, by guaranteeing protection against any falling off 
of students, indirectly tend to impair the desire for 
improvement on the part of colleges, 

1 would, therefore, recommend the allowing of 
transfer freely, except where it is asked for to evade 
discipline. 

V.— Improvement of Colleges. 

The next recommendation in the Report, in which 
I am unable to concur, is that contained at page 19, 
according to which, Second Grade Colleges, that is, those 
teaching only up to the standard of the First Examination 
in Arts, should either' rise to the rank of First Grade 
Colleges, that is, teach up to the B.A. staudard, or fall back 
to the position of high schools. 

The reasons for this recommendation, as far as 
X understand them, arc, .that such colleges ‘ are 
really schools with two college classes added,' and 
that the distinction between college students and school 
boys is not observed in them as well as it ought 
to be. 

So far as the recommendation aims at the abolition 
of inefficient second grade colleges, I entirely concur in 
it. But that a college should cease to exist merely 
because it is a second grade college with a school 
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With regard to First Grade Colleges, I should 
here observe that as high education has made only small 
progress ■ in this country, and as most of those colleges 
have been established to meet the educational wants of 
the people, though it is necessary to introduce improvements 
in them for increasing their efficiency and for raising 
the standard of education, the Universities must not 
only be careful not to press measures of reform with 
undue haste, but should also actively help the colleges 
in bringing about the required reforms. And one of 
the modes in which Universities may render such help 
would be by establishing Physical and Chemical laboratories 
which may, under suitable conditions and restrictions, 
be available to such of the colleges as are earnestly 
endeavouring to improve by applying all their resources 
to increase their efficiency, without reserving any profit 
for their proprietors. The forced abolition of any such 
college, owing to its inability to equip itself fully, must 
be regretted by all, and should be prevented if 
possible. Nor will it be any improper diversion of 
University funds, derived as they are chiefly from fees paid 
by students, to apply them in part to help colleges to 
which the poorer classes of students resort for receiving 
education at a moderate cost. 

VI.— Recognition of Private Schools. 

The next point in the Report to which I find 
myself unable to assent, is the recommendation contained 
at page 20 that the recognition of a school by the 
University should depend upon its recognition by the 
Director of Public Instruction. 
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about the way in which students work at home, must 
know at what cost ot‘ time and trouble, and how reluctantly, 
they follow that course ; and if they do so nevertheless, 
it is partly because the method of teaching in most 
places docs not discourage that course, and chiefly 
because the method of Examination to which they 
are to be subjected, encourages it, as the evidence 
before us goes to show. The true remedy for the evil 
of cramming lies then in stalling with suitable 
text books and improving the modes of teaching and 
examination. 

Nor will it be safe to assume that we shall 
suppress cramming by abolishing text books unless we 
also improve our methods of teaching and examination. 
There are already existing many hand-books, for the 
study of English and books of model essays ; and if 
text books are abolished, there will soon come into 
existence many more books of the same type, as well 
as summaries, abstracts and compendious keys of the 
several books which the University might recommend ; 
and in place of . a careful study of the text book and its 
keys, there will be substituted a hurried reading of 
the numerous books just referred to, thus giving rise 
to a worse sort of cramming than the one we are 
trying to check. 

The recommendation in the Report seems also to 
underrate the importance of a careful and critical study 
of suitable text books, which is one of the best modes 
in which an Indian student at that stage of his progress 
at which he is preparing for the Entrance Examination, 
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fan acquire n correct knowledge of English. A f r ‘ ?s 
careful and Ic?« critical reading extending over a wider 
range may perl jap? secure the .simp result. But n ” 
Entrance student ha? not the time for it ; and. moreover, 
it may encourage the habit of superficial and perfimrtnrj 
reading, by no mean? desirable in a student. If there 
is to be an}* wide range of reading at all, it should 
be, as Mr, Stephen. Officiating Principal of the Buff 
College, in his evidence said, “of a simple and fluent 
character” and combined with ‘exact reading to some 
small extent.” 

If besides being examined in a suitable text book 
prescribed, candidates arc also examined in unseen 
passages set for explanation, the evil of cramming 
will be sure to be checked, and students will try tf 
learn English. 

I would accordingly reeiiniinend that suitable text 
books in English should be prescribed for the 
Entrance Examination, and unseen passages also set for 
explanation. (1). 

VUL— Centralization of Law Teaching'. 

The next point upon which I am unable to 
agree with my learned colleagues is the recommendation 
at pages 34, 35 of the Report that each University 

<1> h may be stated here that this method ha, been adopted in '*> £ 
rales for the Matriculation Examination from 1926, the distribution of mart* 
in the second paper in English being as follows. 

Unseen passages — 50 marks. 

Questions on the subject 
matter and on the 
language of the 
prescribed texts — 


SO marks. 
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well managed, can conveniently accommodate or efficiently 
teach sneli a large number of students. 

As regards the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Allahabad, I would therefore leave Law teaching 
in the hands of the colleges ; provided that they 
increase their staff where it is insufficient, and make 
arrangements for tutorial -supervision by having classes 
in the evening as well a? in the morning. And I 
would recommend that those three Universities should 
establish at their local centres good Law libraries 
accessible to all Law students of nffiiliated colleges, 
and Law societies under tbe guidance of Committees 
composed of members of the Bench and the Bar of 
the High Court and of the Professors of the Law 
colleges, where Law students may meet and read 
papers and have debates on question? connected with 
Law. 

It may be said that a College is bound to devote 
the whole of the income -derived from its Law depart- 
ment to the improvement of that department, and it 
should not appropriate any portion of such income to 
the purposes of its Arts department ; and that one of 
the reasons given above for allowing Law teaching to 
remain in the hands of private colleges is therefore a 
bad reason. 

I am nnable to accept this view as coxrect. No 
doubt the improvement of the Law department should 
be the first charge on the income derived from that 
department. But if after satisfying that charge, any 
surplus remains, there is no good reason for holding 
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it ought to bo the latter. It will servo the rlonblc 
purpose of testing: whether a student lias pursued hi' 
school course of literary education properly and whether 
lie is fit to enter a college. The opposite view "il 
result in placing all schools whether they receive nu 
from Government or not, under the control of the 
Education Department, though many of them imp ar * 
education only to enable their students to enter the . 
University. The latter class of schools where the} 
receive no aid ought to be placed under the control o 
the University. 

If the object be to prevent unfit students 
entering the University, it will be secured by raising 
the standard of the Matriculation Examination ns the 
Report recommends ; and it will not be necessary t0 
remove the examination which students have to P nsS 
after finishing their school education, from the control 
of the University and place it under that of the 
Education Department or to wish for the Matriculation 
certificate not being taken as a qualification for certain 
puposes. 

The view approved in the Report will also have 
the effect of materially reducing the resources of the 
Universities which are derived in a large measure 
from the fees paid by candidates for the Matriculation 
Examination. 

X.-Appointment of Teachers to set Questions Papers. 

The point next in order in the Report upon which 
I deem it my duty to note my dissent, is the recomni' 
endation at page 50 for the repeal of the rule, that 
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no one engaged m teaching a subject for any examination 
should be appointed t>» set questions in that subject, for 
that examination. 

'Hie reason for this recommendation, as 1 understand 
it, is that teachers are the persons best qualified to 
set proper question papers in their respective subjects. 
Theoretically, perhaps, this may be true ; but judging 
from practical results, one cannot say much in favour 
of papers set at onr examinations by teachers as 
examiners. For though the rule prohibiting the appointment 
of teachers to set papers has been in operation in 
Calcutta only since 1S00, the complaint against the 
suitableness of the papers set has been of much longer 
duration : and the questions set before that date do 
not compare favourably with those of subsequent years. 
Nor lias there been any great practical inconvenience 
felt in getting competent examiners notwithstanding the 
operation of the rule, professors of Physics and 
Mathematics, and of English and History, changing 
places in setting papers each in the other’s subject, 
professors teaching the B. A. course setting papers for 
the F. A. examination, and professors of colleges 
affiliated to one Indian University setting papers for the 
examinations of another. 

"While thus the necessity for changing the rule is 
at best doubtful, the reasons for maintaining it are, in 
my humble judgment, in full force still. The rule in 
Calcutta was adopted on the unanimous recommendation 
of a committee (of which two such educational experts 
as Sir A. Croft and Mr. Tawney were members) appointed 
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to enquire into and report upon tlm alleged premature 
disclosure of certain examination questions (see the 
Minutes of the Calcutta University for lbO0-hl, page 
49), and the view maintained by one of the professor 
examiners concerned in defending his action, shows that 
there may be such honest differences of opinion in 
connection with the matter as would make the rule 
under consideration a very desirable one. The rule 
does not imply any reflection on the integrity of 
teacher examiners, but it is intended only to guard 
against the pupils of any teacher from having an undue 
advantage over other candidates at any examination 
and to relieve the tesicher from a conflict of duties 
which may arise if he is appointed to set questions 
in his own subject. That such undue advantage may 
be given, and such conflict of duties may arise, is 
clear when we consider that a teacher in teaching 
properly, must dwell on the relative importance of the 
different parts of his subject, and an examiner, to 
examine properly, must set his question paper keeping 
in view such relative importance ; and it is difficult 
to prevent the teaching from affording a fair indication 
of the nature of the expected examination. Mr. Todhunter 
of Cambridge, in his “Conflict of Studies and other 
Papers,” says (I am referring to his remark from 
memory, not having the book before me now) the 
wonder is that the importance of a rule like the one under 
consideration is not more readily recognized. 

r° m J’ mind, it is of the utmost importance that 
we should secure the confidence of the public generally, 
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nml of the students in particular, in the absolute 
fairness of our University examinations. Again, if it 
i> necessary in the interests of discipline that students 
should not talk or think lightly of their professors 
and examiners, we must carefully avoid giving them 
any reasonable ground for talking or thinking in that 
style. 

I therefore think that the rule in question is a 
salutary one and should be generally followed. 

XI.— Improvement of School Education. 

I maj- here add a few words which, though not 
strictly entitled to form any part of my Note of Dissent 
when the Report docs not expressly affirm anything to 
the contrary, may nevertheless find a place in this Note, 
as the majority of the Commission, disagreeing Avith 
me, thought it not quite within their pro\’ince to consider 
in detail or express any opinion upon the points I am 
going to speak of. 

We are agreed that although there has been a 
rapid multiplication of Colleges and schools connected 
with our Universities, and the number of graduates 
and undergraduates has grown largely, the education 
imparted is not as thorough, and the highest standards 
attained not as high, as might be desired. 

The evidence before us shows that these unsatisfactory 
results are duo to four causes — 

(i) unsuitable text books and courses of stud}', 

(ii) inefficient teaching, 
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(iii) injudicious- methods of examination, and 

(iv) insufficient encouragement for post graduate 

study. 

And the operation of some of them is -intensified 
by the poverty of the majority of Indian students, which 
renders them unable to obtain the help of competent 
.private tutors. 'The first mentioned three causes have 
been dealt with iu our Report so far as they directly 
concern the Universities, and means suggested for 
their complete or partial removal. The last (poverty) 
can only be taken note of as a reason for emphasizing 
the necessity of tutorial supervision in our colleges. 

The first three causes just referred to, begin, 
however, to operate much earlier in the student’s career 
than the stage at which he enters the University, and 
the mischief produced by their operation for eight 
year? of the most impressionable period of student 
life, is not likely to be undone by improvements in 
the system of College or University education for a 
succeeding period of four or five years. The real 
improvement of University education must have its 
foundation laid on an improved system of school 
education ; and the few words I am going to add 
with reference to the three causes mentioned above, 
so far as they affect school education, may not, 
I venture to hope, be deemed altogether out of 
place. 

(i! f usmtahlc trxt hooks and courses of study . — One 
ren-nn why our boys learn English so badly, and why 
they mechanically commit to memory many tilings 
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intelligently. and who are of high moral character and 
even temper and are able to influence their pupils 
more by love than by fear : and they should be better 
paid than they are now. And we should have rules 
requiring (I) that no class or section of a class should 
contain more than 40 or 50 students and (2) that the 
higher classes should have regular written exercises, 
so necessary to enable a foreigner to learn to write English 
correctly. 

(iii) Injudicious methods of examination . — There are 
three public examinations which come before the 
Entrance, namely, the Lower Primary, the Upper 
Primary, and the Middle Vernacular, some of which 
are compulsory in certain Provinces- The question 
papers set at these examinations are not much better 
than those set at the Entrance Examination ; and they 
encourage cramming in the same way. Moreover, the 
pressure of too many public examinations, as Dr. Miller 
in hjs evidence justly says, must have an injurious effect on 
the infant mind. 

Thosn examinations are held to test the fitness of 
b°ys afmr they finish their ednention in their vernacular 
lansuasre. and are necessary so far as students not 
intending to proceed further in their studies are 
•■onwrnr-d. y or vrotild I be opposed to boys learning 
•uh'r-cts like Mathematics, History and Geography 
in their vernacular, if they were taught systematically 
and or.ee for all. and were not required to be learned 

■ again in En-li-h. and if such a method was as 
•■-mpa tiV.c with their learning English thoroughly as 
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tltr* utr-tli<.ri of trading tlw.-c subjects in English, ji 
]xmu( iipnii which there is tmit'lt iliflfTi’iin! of opinion. 
I?nt l»> r<tjnir<- hoys «»f 11 or 12 vonrs (o rood a number 
of subjects hurriedly in their vernacular, in order that 
they may have time to read them again in English for 
their Entrance Examination. is a course which must prove 
injurious to mental progress. 

I itere is one more reason, not noticed in our Report 
why the highest results attained by our Universities 
arc not as high as might he desired ; and it is the 
want of encouragement for our graduates, in the shape 
of scholarships or educational posts with suitable 
emoluments and sufficient leisure, to stimulate them 
to work in the fields of original research. The Prom 
Cliand Roy Chand Studentship in Calcutta lias of late 
years been utilized in this direction, and a few research 
scholarships have been founded. The enlightened 
liberality of the country should come forward with 
nlorc help ; and with greater encouragement, better 
results may be expected. 

Before I conclude, I think it is due to my learned 
colleagues and to myself that I should say that I have 
given my most anxious attention to the points on 
which I felt bound to differ from them, and that our 
differences are due to our approaching the problem of 
educational reform from somewhat different points of 
view. My learned colleaguos have aimed exclusively 
at raising the standard of University education and 
college discipline, and some of the measures of reform 
they have advocated for the attainment of that exclusive 
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object, naturally enough, tend to place education under 
tlic control of Government and small bodies of experts 
and to reduce the control of what is known as the 
popular element, to repress imperfectly equipped colleges 
and schools, to deter students of average ability and 
humble means from the pursuit of knowledge, and, in 
short, to sacrifice surface in order to secure height. 
While yielding to none in my appreciation of the 
necessity for raisiug the standai*d of education and 
discipline, I have ventured to tlxiixk that the solution 
— arrived at is only a partial solution of the problem, 
and that wo should aim not only at raising the height, 
but also at broadening the base, of our educational 
fabric. And where I have differed from my learned 
colleagues, I have done so mainly with a view to see 
that our educational system is so adjusted that while 
the gifted few shall receive the highest training, the 
bulk of the less gifted but earnest scekci’s aftei* 
knowledge may have every facility afforded to them 
for deriving the benefits of high education. 



National Council of Education Bengal 
Statement of objects and 
Plan of Work. 

Prrti in i nan/ Jiniiarks. 

Those who believe that there is a Divinity that 
shapes our ends, naturally wish to invoke Him at the 
commencement of every important undertaking, to 
illumine what is dark in us, to raise and support what 
is low. I would therefore at this moment invoke 
that 

•sitsm 

that supreme Intelligence, the Origin of all things, 
worshipped and adored by all, that One, immutable, 
revealed and yet unrevealed, eternal Truth, and pray 
that His hallowed name may help us to relinquish all 
that is sordid and selfish, unworthy and unholy, and 
put forth our earnest efforts to attain the great object we 
have in view. 

This being the inaugural ceremony of an institution 
which intends to undertake in its humble way the 
serious work of education — the work of training workers 
for the various departments of life, I should not be 
justified in occupying your time with mere words, 
even if I had a richer stock of them than what I happen 

Speech delivered at the meeting, held at the Town Hall on 15.8.1906 for 
the inauguration of the National Council of Education Bengal under the 
presidency of Sir Rash Behari Ghosh. 
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to possess. Forgive me then if my words ai'c few 
and uttered with some degree of diffidence. Not that 
I atn wanting in confidence in the ultimate success of 
the institution we are met here to inaugurate ; but 
I would patiently waut for results without raising 
expectation high. It is work and not words that the 
public expect from us. The only useful purpose which 
words can serve at the present stage of our progress 
is to give the public an idea of our object and our 
plan of work, and to exhort our teachers and students 
to earnest exertion ; and that is what I propose to do. 
An explanation of our aims and our methods may 
secure for us greater sympathy and support from our 
friends, and may serve to soften if not to silence 
unfriendly criticism. 

Statement of objects. 

The objects of the Bengal National Council of 
Education, as stated in its Memorandum of Association, arc 
amongst other things, 

(1) to impart Education, Literary and Scientific 
as well as Technical and Professional, on national lines 
ami exclusively under national control, not in opposition 
to. but standing apart from, the existing systems of 
Primary. Secondary and Collegiate Education, attaching 
special importance to a knowledge of the country, its 
literature, history and philosophy, and designed to 
incorporate with the best oriental ideals life and thought 
the best assimilable ideals of the west ; 

(2) to promote the study chiefly of such branches 
of the arts and sciences a. are bet calculated to 
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«1* \*« l.iji <:»• rial »VMnjr« , «‘- «»f the country and satisfy 
it- j,v< want- : 

«;»i t.» provide for dcimmiuntinual religious education 

*oibj« cl to fi riaiu conditions : 

<’-{» to create and maintain a ht^li standard of 

jir<>ti<M‘-nt-y and to enforce strict discipline in accordance 
with the In— t t nidi lion*, of (he country : 

t.‘») to impart ami facilitate the impaiting of education 
• •rdtnnriiy through the mcdinin of the vernaculars, and 
for that purpose to prepare an i encourage the preparation 
of suitable test books in the vernaculars in arts and 
-eicnees ; 

(tj) to create and maintain a high standard of 

(nullification, intellectual as well as moral, in teachers, 
and found and maintain professorships and fellow- 
ship- 5 ; and 

(7) to provide, and arrange for meetings and 
conferences to promote and advance the cause of 
education. 

It may not be out of place here to say a few words 
to explain why these objects are deemed necessary or 
desirable, and how they arc intended to bo attained. 

1. Erhiralion on Notional Lines. 

In relation to the first mentioned object, there may 
be misconceptions which should be removed at the very 
outset It may be said that though love of one's own 
country and one’s own nation is laudable, yet education 
should not be limited by considerations of nationality, 
but should proceed upon a cosmopolitan basis. This may 
be true to a certain extent, and so far as it is true, 
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the National Council accepts it by expressly providing 
for the incorporation of the best assimilable ideals o 
Western life and thought with our own. But though 
this assimilation of foreign ideals is desirable in 
later stages of mental growth, in the earlier stages, 
such assimilation is not possible, and any attempt to 
force it on, will retard instead ‘ of accelerating the 
healthy development of the mind. Every student, when 
commencing his school education, brings with him in 
addition to his outfit of language the importance of 
which should be separately eonsidered, his stock of 
thoughts and sentiments, the gift of his nation, which 
the teacher, instead of ignoring and hastily displacing, 
should try to utilize and gradually improve. Want of 
due regard for this elementary principle is, I think, one 
of the main reasons why the existing system of English 
education in this country has failed to produce satisfactory 
results. U) Profiting by past experience, and proceeding on 
n priori grounds, the National Council has accordingly 
deemed it not only desirable but necessary to resolve 
upon imparting education on national lines, and attaching 
special importance to a knowledge of the country, its 
literature, its history and its philosophy. But while 


<l> Babu Hirendra Nath Dana when moving ihe Resolution on "National 
Kducatmn' at the 22nd Indian National Congress held at Calcutta in December 
said 

"Sir Oooroo Daes Baneriec one of the most sedate and conscientious of 
-t;r pub.'tc men. •onetime Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, who 
from I.1S long training at the Bar and the Bench has learned to weigh every 
•verd before Sr utters it said "The existing system of English Education has 
fai'ed to produce satisfactory results and the time for changing the method 
• J5 Cf.'fiwly arrived * 
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fooling convinced that there are defects in the existing 1 
system of education and seeking to avoid them, we do 
not ignore the benefits received from it ; and the 
education to be imparted by the National Council of 
Education is intended to stand apart from but not in 
opposition to the existing system. 

Defective as that system may be, it has helped 
the spread of education, and it is because it has been 
tried that we are placed in a position to find out its defects 
and devise means of reform. The tune for change of methods 
has certainly arrived. (1) One party thinks that by raising 
the standard of education and increasing the severity of 
examination tests so as more largely and more effectively to 
exclude the less fit from the field of work, and by making 
the controlling body less influenced by the popular 
element which is supposed to be averse to the enforce- 
ment of any stringent measures, all that is needful will 
be secured. There is another party, including many, 
if not all, the members of the National Council of 
Education, who believe that the defects in the existing 
system of education lie deeper and require more radical 
but less stringent measures of reform ; and who while 
equally anxious to raise the height of our educational 
fabric, are for broadening its base at the same time, 
so that those seeking education may have what they 
are fitted for, and none but the absolutely unfit may 
be excluded from the benefits of education. 

I view the matter in its purely educational aspect, 
and I deem it undesirable as it is unnecessary on an 
occasion like this, to discuss the question of Government 
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policy, or to dwell upon the causes that have led to 
the establishment of the National Council of Education. 

I would only remark that none need be under any 
apprehension that the ^National Council of Education 
is antagonistic to any one or opposed to the interests 
of other educational institutions. AYc shall certainly 
teach our pupils to love their country and their nation, 
but we shall never tolerate in them, much less, teach 
them, want of love for others ; for we devoutly believe 
in the principle, often lost sight of by many in the 
elation of prosperity or under the exasperation of 
adversity, that true self love is incompatible with want 
of love for any fellowman, and that true self interest 
can never be secured by injury to the legitimate interests 
of others. 

There is ample field for educational work, and 
ample scope for trial of new systems. Only a very 
small section of the population of the country is 
receiving education now, and that education is given 
under one uniform system all throughout. An educational 
institution proceeding on new lines may at least claim 
a fair trial. Moreover unhealthy competition must be 
ino.-t unlikely in this case. Our College and School 
have the rare good fortune of being supported by 
endowments, and they will not have to depend upon 
fee.- from students. 

M Idle thus disavowing all intention of antagonism 
and rivalry, we confidently hope that this institution 
vill prove a rival of other educational institutions in 
thU souse that its intrinsic merits may, Heaven willing. 
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enable it to show satisfactory results. But then where 
is the harm ? We claim no monopoly of methods. If 
our methods are found efficacious, they may be adopted 
by others and then all rivalry will disappear. 

The question might be incidental!}' asked why if 
there is no rivalry, the Council does not utilise any 
of the existing colleges and schools by granting them 
pecuniary aid. The answer is simple. They all follow 
the system sanctioned by the Universities and are not 
prepared to adopt our scheme. 

2. Scientific & Technical Education. 

Our second object, namely the promotion of scientific 
and technical education, will, I am sure, be approved 
by all. Technical education is absolutely necessary as 
affording the only possible solution of the bread problem. 
Many of our friends would go so far as to say that 
we ought in the first place to devote, all our resources 
and energy to technical education, leaving liberal 
education to be provided for by the existing system. 
While I yield to none in my appreciation of the 
necessity of technical education, and while I hail with 
joy the opening of the Bengal Technical Institute 
through the enlightened liberality of my esteemed friend 
and fellow countryman, Mr. Palit, I am not prepared 
to neglect liberal education in any way. If technical 
education is necessary for our material prosperity, 
liberal culture is at least as necessary for our true 
happiness. Exclusive devotion to material pursuits 
without any counterbalancing influence of liberal spiritual 
culture tends to immerse us in materialism with its 
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many attendant evils such as the unnecessary multi- 
plication of our physical wants, the interminable conflict 
between capital and labour and the abject poverty of 
certain sections of the people. To quote "the words of 
the learned Principal of the Bengal Technical Institute 
“One of the most important effects of the innumerable 
inventions for gratifying our senses has been to multiply 
our wants and raise the standard of living and thus 
to intensify the struggle for existence. The animal 
necessities of life render a certain amount of struggle 
almost inevitable. But the object of true progress is 
to minimise, not to increase it. The more our energies 
are absorbed by it the less room there is for their 
employment in the higher struggle of the soul for attainment 
of a better condition.” And these are the words, not of a vis- 
ionary or enthusiast, but of a sound practical man of science- 

In regard to technical education the Council does 
not entertain any ambitious project. It docs not propose 
any comprehensive scheme for the sake of logical 
completeness. It will be content to promote the study 
of such branches of the arts and sciences as are best 
calculated to develop the material resources of the 
country and to satisfy its pressing want-'. Its resources arc 
extremely small compared with the requirements of 
any scheme of technical education however incomplete ; 
and the Council appeals to the public for funds, and 
hopes that through the exertions of certain gentlemen 
'vh« are leading members of both the institutions some 
satisfactory scheme of co-operation with the Bengal 
Technical Institute may be devised. 
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3. Religions Education. 

About the third object of the Council namely, 
religious education, there has been some difference ot 
opinion. Being deeply convinced of the necessity of 
religious education, the Council have resolved upon 
providing for denominational religions education subject 
to certain conditions which I need not here consider 
in detail. An hour will be set apart for religious 
instruction when students professing different creeds 
will go to their respective teachers for instruction, 
which will not include any ritual observances. One 
chief purpose of such instruction is, if I may be 
permitted to add, to evoke and foster the religious 
sentiment and to make our young men realize the 
presence of God and the nearness of a future state, 
so that they may go right amidst all the difficulties 
of life, under the encouraging assurance that there is 
a beneficent almighty Power always watching over them 
and the land of promise where the wrongs of this world 
will be set right is not far off. 

4. Proficiency and Discipline. 

The object of the ' Council next specified above, is 
to exact a high standard of proficiency and to enforce 
strict discipline. The public in general and the studeut 
community in particular should take note of this express 
announcement of the Council, and remember that it 
will never tolerate any low standard of proficiency or 
laxity of discipline. Of the two main objects of 
education, namely, the storing of the mind with knowledge, 
and the training of its faculties, intellectual aud moral, 
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more t-pccdy nml more direct. There is no doubt a 
piMetie.il dillirnlty arLing from there being so many 
diffomjt vernaculars. Wo shall have to select not 
more than two ; and I think they should be Bengali 
and Urdu. 

The impetus which our scheme will give to the 
preparation of text-books in the different subjects 
in Bengali and Urdu will enrich those languages and 
their literature, and thereby indirectly help the diffusion 
of knowledge and culture among the people generally. 

We keenly feel our dependence on foreign countries 
for the supply of manufactured articles some of which 
are among the necessaries of life. How much more 
keenly should we feel our dependence on a foreign 
language for the supply of words for the interchange of 
thought not only in serious discourse on scientific subjects 
such as Mathematics, Psychology, Economics and Physics 
but even in ordinary conversation on many matters of 
every day concern. And the Council in that branch 
of its work which seeks to supply our language with 
necessary words for the interchange of thought is 

entitled to encouragement and help from every true 
supporter of the Swadeshi movement. Mark the lesson 
which history teaches. The ignorance of the Middle 

Ages was not dispelled and the Revival of Learning 
was not complete until knowledge began to be disseminated 
through the modern languages. Nor can we expect 

any revival of learning here until it is imparted not 
merely in its primary stage, but in the higher 

stages as well, through the medium of the vernacul ' V 
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0. Encouragement of Research and Training of 
Tc where. 

The nest aim of the Council as specified above is to 
encourage research by the grant of fellowships to advanceo 
students, and to train teachers who should make teaching 
the great object of their life. 

Great discoveries it is the rare privilege of genius 
to make or the occasional good luck of lesser intellects 
to hit upon. And no genius can be called into existence 
by th r - offer of fellowship, nor can a lucky chance be 
created by effort- But leaving great discoveries apart- 
there i< much useful original research which bright 
intelligence properly trained aud equipped with necessary 
appliances, can accomplish, and thereby add to onr stock 
of knowledge or means of physical comfort : and the 
Council -n far as funds permit will encourage workers 
in thi- direction. 


One great drawback in the progress of education is 
the want of competent trained teachers. It is not every 
one who know- a subject that can teach it properly- 
Knowledge ,,f the subject to be taught Is no donbt a 
nH-e-sary qualification in o teacher : but it is not a 
sufficient qualification. A teacher mn-t possess many 
otiur qc.alifi'-ati-.n- of a high order, intellectual a.- well 
a- mitral. And tin- training of a body of competent 
teoch-r- nm-t b- a n*-c* — ary prelirainaiy to the work 
of f-du'wti"a. Teaching is an art and a difficult art: 


and in- an i- haw-d tijKin recondite principles of the 
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concerns las art. And if the trained Schoolmaster 
is abroad the spread of education will receive a powerful 
impetus. 

7. Organisation of Educational inertings. 

The last of the objects of the Council to which 
I wanted to call our attention, is the organisation of 
meetings and conferences for advancing the cause of 
education. Besides occasional meetings and conferences 
it is proposed to have regular meetings at which persons 
interested in education may meet and interchange 
their views on various subjects and educate each 
other, youth profiting by the experience of age, and 
age being rejuvenated in knowledge by contact with 
youth. 

II. Plan of work 

The above are some of the many excellent objects 
which the National Council of Education has in view 
and the next question is, how does the Council propose 
to attain them. 

Scheme of Studies and Examinations. 

The Council has prescribed courses of study under 
three heads, namely, (1) Primary, including a three 
years' course to be commenced by a boy in his 6tli 
year ; (2) Secondary, including a seven years, course to 
be commenced by a boy in his 9th year and finished 
when his age is 15 years, the course for the 5th year 
and the 7 th year being respectively equivalent to the 
present Matriculation Course, and the course for the 
Intermediate or F. A. Examination of the Calcutta 
University ; and (3) Collegiate, including a four years' 
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course in a single subject, literary or scientific with one 
allied subsidiary subject, equivalent to the B. A. Honour 
Course of the University. 

The scheme of Technical Education has not yet 
been completed. It will be settled after consultation 
with experts. 

There will be three Public Examinations, one at the 
end of each course ; and for some years there will be 
another Examination at the end of the 5th year of the 
Secondary course. 

I will not take you through the details of these 
courses but merely point out to you some of the 
special features of tlv scheme of education adopted by 
the Council. 

1. The scheme attaches just importance to the 
awakening of the power of ohser ration and thought by 
means of Object Lessons. 

2. It seeks to make education pleasant to the learner 
by prescribing los.-ons >o as alternately to satisfy and 
stimulate natural curiosity. 


3. It seeks to make education easy bv imparting it 
through the Medium of the learner’s vernacular. 

4. It seeks to make education rent by insisting oil 
the learner's aei|tiiriug a knowledge of things and thoughts 
and not merely of n'onh and sentences which are only their 
verbal expression. 


tie- 

in 

lx 


It seeks to sore the learner’s time by arranging 
o"iir-<* of study so as t<» enable him to master 


• > veaiv. 
now tuk< 


ft<*r finishing his Primary Education, what 
7 years to learn, the standard for the 5th 
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year being equal to the presen t Entrance standard of the 
Calcutta University ; while that for the 6th and 7tli 
years is equal to the standard for its Intermediate 
Examination in Arts, attainable under the existing 
system only after 9 years study. 

This saving of time will be the result of imparting 
knowledge through the medium of the student's verna- 
cular and of excluding from the course of study the 
encumbrance of unnecessary difficulties and unimportant 
details. 

6. The scheme facilitates Technical Education by 
providing for its being taken up at three different stages 
of the learner's progress, namely r— 

(1) At the end of the Primary Course (/.<?., at the age 

of 9 years.) 

(2) At the end of the oth year of the Secondary 

Course (7.C., at the age of 14 years.) 

(3) At the end of the 7th year or the completion 

of the Secondary Course (/.<*., at the age of 

16 years.) 

7. The scheme specializes the Collegiate Course to 
n much greater extent than what is the case under the 
existing system, and thus affords better facilities for 
higher education to students who are excluded from it 
now by reason of their being required to attain proficiency 
iu a multiplicity of subjects. 

8. The scheme reduces within the narrowest limits 
the number of public examinations which are a severe strain 
on students, and arc hindrances rather than helps to 
real study. 
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9. The scheme provides for moral education by 
requiring Teachers and Professors to avail themselves 
of every opportunity afforded by the ordinary lessons, 
in imparting it, and by requiring the enforcement of 
strict discipline in accordance with the best traditions 
of the country. The scheme also provides for Physical 
Education and Religions Education subject to certain 
conditions. 


10. The scheme as a whole seeks, on its Liberal 
side, to train students intellectually and. morally so as 
to mould their character according to the highest national 
ideals ; and on its Technical side, to train them so as 
to qualify them for developing the natural resources of 
the country and increasing its material wealth. 


.1 Moth! ('oUrgr nrnl School. 

Flw^ Council has established a Model College aud a 
Model School for imparting instruction in the courses 
pi (scribed, and appointed professors and teachers in 
the subjects likely to be taken up by students. Regarding 
the efficiency of the teaching staff I shall only say this 
foi tin pie-ent, that the gentlemen appointed are either 
experienced teachers or distinguished graduates of Indian 
or European Universities. I will „ ot say more but 

,T‘ !' < n f,fhl if ‘ n< y to he proved by their work. 

here i B however one merit in our staff which is entitled 
to immediate recognition. It i s t I, e spirit of sc l£ 

7 " ;y im ‘ h al,n0Ht <,VPr >- Inf,, »ber of the staff has 

, A °/. onc has made some personal 

-acntiee ,« joining our institution, and is actuated by a 
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real doin' lo servo his country. The best thunks of the 
f ouoi’i! «n* dim In (hem. 

(htr Sfm/t'u/s ami their Future Career. 

Two important questions here arise, — first what classes 
of students are likely to join our School and College ? — and 
second, what future careers will their training under us 
qualify them for ? 

These arc questions which demand careful consideration. 
They have occupied the attention of several members of 
the Council, and I shall briefly indicate to you the 
answers that have occured to us. 

Vic do not know what value will be attached by 
the Universities or by the Government and other employers 
of skilled labour, to the training we give and the tests 
we have prescribed ; and we should therefore proceed 
upon the assumption that they will receive no recognition, 
except from Zemindars and private associations that may 
view this national movement with special favour. 
Students and their guardians must therefore clearly 
understand that those who join our School or College 
do . so for the intrinsic benefits derivable from our 
training and not for any extrinsic advantages accruing out 
of it. Those who seek Government scholarships, University 
degrees or Government service will not have much 
inducement to join our institution. But they who seek 
knowledge and culture for their own sake, and they who 
seek to earn their living otherwise than by Government 
service or the practice of the legal profession, may not 
feel the same hesitation in talcing admission into our 
College or School. We shall .give our students every 
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facility for gaining sound and useful knowledge for 
cultivating their mental powers, and for forming good 
habits. There will also be a few scholarships and 
fellowships available for deserving students. And these 
are all the advantages we can offer. In this state of 
things, we do not expect any great rush of students at 
least for the present. Nor need we feel regret if this is 
the case. For if the number of our students is small 
we shall be better able to look after them than if 
their number was large. There is one other class of 
students who will come to us, and they are those 
whom the University rejects or does not suit. They 
arc an important class for whose education the National 
Council ought to provide. They may not be very 
brilliant students, but they are not all necessarily of 
inferior intelligence. The Calcutta University by insisting 
on proficiency in a multiplicity of subjects not unfreqncnfcly 
rejects candidates, who in their favourite subjects are 
fitted to do solid work and earn distinction. These students 
will naturally seek admission here, and if properly directed, 
they may do work which will reflect credit on them and 
their teachers. 

Moreover, our Primary, Secondary and High 
Proficiency emuvos are so adjusted that no class of students, 
whatever their aims and aspirations may be, need be 
excluded froni them. In our scheme, a student would 
ordinarily finish his Secondary comve by the time ho 
complete* his loth year, that is, one year before he is 
eligible for the Matriculation Examination of the University, 
ami that Examination will be no difficult matter for 
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him. So that aspirants for University degrees may 
ahvavs avail themselves of the advantages of our 
system of education in the Secondary stage. 

Then again. University graduates may join our 
institution for higher study and research work or for 
receiving training as teachers. lint it should be under- 
stood that the Council docs not intend to admit 
students who are preparing for University Examinations, 
and convert our College into a coaching institution 
for those Examinations. That would be contrary to 
one of our fundamental principles, which is to make 
Examinations serve as a test of study and not to make 
study serve merely as a preparation for Examinations. 

I come now to the second question, namely, what 
careers will the training we give qualify our students 
for ? 

Government sendee and the legal profession must 
be Loft out .of consideration for some time at least. 
This is a drawback, no doubt,' but is it a serious one ? 
The legal profession is overstocked, and Government 
service in the higher grades is available only for a 
small number among the best graduates. And it will 
perhaps tend to the benefit of all concerned, if the 
energies and aspirations of the rising generation are to 
some extent diverted to other directions. If the two 
great old avenues arc closed for our students, in the 
self . adjusting beneficent economy of nature, fresh ones 
will be opened, for which the times are propitious. 

Agriculture, Manufacture, and Commerce are the . 
fields to which our educated young men must turn 
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their attention ; and .the scheme of study framed by the 
Council makes provision for qualifying students for work 
in those fields. 

Lastly, there is the noble profession of teaching 
in which there is ample scope for work. And if the 
National Council of Education can send forth from 
time to time bands of well trained teachers it will 
be doing substantial work to help the spread of 
education. 

I have now given you a rough outline of the aims 
and plan of work of the National Council of Edueation. 
It remains for me to offer our heartfelt thanks to 
Babu Brajendra Kishore Roy Chaudhuri and Babu 
Subodh Chandra Maffick whose munificent endowments 
have enabled the Bengal National Council of Education 
to commence its work. They have earned the lasting 
gratitude of the country and we hope their bright 
example will be followed by many. Nor must I omit 
to acknowledge our obligations to Babu Satis Chandra 
Mukcrjec who has consecrated his life to the work of 
Education. 

Though we have been proceeding with the utmost 
economy and have been fortunate in securing the 
services of a competent teaching staff on very small 
remuneration, we stiff want funds, and large funds, to 
enable us to give effect to our scheme. We must appeal 

o our countrymen for support and I hope we shall not 
appeal in vain. 
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Advice to students. 

Before I conclude I may be permitted to address a 
few words to our teachers and students. To the former 
I have very little to say. They have by accepting 
office under the Council at considerable sacrifice of 
personal interest, shown such genuine devotion to the 
cause of national education, that no words of exhortation 
are necessary from me. I will only remind them that 
our work will be keenly watched and severely scruti- 
nised, and that we should always be jirepared to be 
judged by the results of our labour. 

Turning now to my young friends the students, I 
would ask them to remember two things, first, that 
they are Indian students, and next, that they are students of 
institutions under the control of their National Council. As 
Indian students they should be true to the best traditions 
of student life in India which in the good old days was 
a life of Brahmacharyya, Theirs should be a life of 
ascetic simplicity, spotless purity, and rigid discipline ; 
and they should cultivate habits of reverence for 
superiors, obedience to authority, and readiness to 
respond to the call of duty. In their youthful ardour 
they are full of enthusiastic love for their country. 
They cannot show that love better than by conducting 
themselves so as to make the work of their National 
Council of Education a complete success. 

They should not allow the distressing phantom of 
an impending examination to haunt them in their hours 
of study ; but they should read with the pleasing 
assurance that they are gaining knowledge ; and they 
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should remember that student life is'a period of prepara- 
tion. not merely for the temporary trial in the examination 
hall, but also for the continued trial in the world 
outside. • ' - ' 



Hindu University. 

The resolution which I have been called upon to 
second runs in the words i — 

‘That this meeting approves of the foundation of a 
Hindu University.* 

In commending this resolution for your acceptance 
I think I shall have to satisfy you on three 
points i — 

1. Whether Denominational Universities are 

desirable ? 

2. Whether multiplication of Universities is 

desirable ? 

3. Whether a Hindu University is desirable ? and 
what is the true idea of such a University ? 

The third point really involves the other two ; 
but I shall consider them separately for convenience of 
discussion. 

I take the first point first. 

Some opponents of the Hindu University movement 
who are friends of India, say that the establishment of 
denominational Universities is opposed to principle 
generally, as education should ignore differences of caste 
and creed and proceed on a cosmopolitan basis and 
that it is opposed to the interests of India particularly 
as it will t,end to accentuate and perpetuate differences 
in religion and will stand in the way of the union of 
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the Indian people and their formation into one united 
nation. These friends of India say, we are Indians 
first and then Hindus or Mahotnedans. I admire this 
broadmindedness ; indeed I would go much further, and 
say, I am a man first, then an Indian, and then a Hindu 
or a Mahomedan. For even though all India is united 
as one nation, if it is not united with the rest of the 
world in the common bond of humanity, but is i« 
conflict with other nations outside India, there will not 
be that peace on earth and good will towards man 
which are necessary for the progress and happiness 
of the world. But I do not admit that this establishes the 
objection against denominational Universities. 

One obvious answer to the objection of these friendly 
critics is that the fact of our Moslem fellow countrymen 
having come forward for a University of their own 
alters the situation, that it is no longer possible to 
have a common Indian University under Indian control 
in addition to the existing Universities and that if an 
additional University, which is to be a Teaching 
I niversitj imparting religious education, is to be 
established for the benefit of the vast majority of the 
Indian population, it must be Hindu University. 
But I will not ask you to base your action upon this 
narrow ground sound though it be. Xor must I omit 
to mention here that the question of a Hindu University 
ha- not Wn mooted for the fir-t time after the Moslem 
University movement was started. I^ong before that 
time the idea of a Hindu University had been a cherished 
idea with o„r distinguished countryman the Honourable 
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Pandit Mndan Mohan Malaviya. But let ns examine the 
point now before us a little more deeply. True it is as our 
critics say that education should be leased upon a 
cosmopolitan basis, and that we should remember that 
we are Indians first and then Hindus or Mahomedans, 
or rather, as I have put it, men first, then Indians 
and then Hindus, or Mahomedans. But that is not 
the whole truth. It is only in our advanced stage of 
progress, after narrow self has gradually expanded 
itself and learnt, step by step to extend its sympathies 
from the family to the sect from the sect to the nation 
and from the nation to humanity, that true breadth 
of sentiment which influences life and conduct and is 
not merely lip deep, can be attained. But in the earliest 
stages of our progress things must stand very differently. 
We are born with the narrow selfish instinct of self- 
preservation. We are bred in infancy amidst concrete 
domestic surroundings with all their religious and social 
peculiarities and not amidst abstract humanity or an 
abstract Indian nationality. And we commence our school 
and college career not as men, nor an Indian, but as 
Hindus or Mahomedans of some particular sect. Every 
student when entering a school carries with him 
besides his out-fit of language his stock of ideas and 
sentiments the gift of his family, his sect, and his 
nation, and the teacher should utilize and improve that 
stock instead of ignoring it. Teaching generally and 
moral and religious Teaching specially in order to be 
successful and productive of speedy results must take 
particular note of the mental and moral temperament 
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of the student just as sowing, in order to be successful 
and productive of speedy harvest, must take particular 
note of the soil. The Government Universities and 
Government Colleges, aud Schools, following the laudable 
policy of religious neutrality are obliged to abstain from 
providing for religious education ; but in doing so 
they leave the spiritual side of the student to - lie 
fallow and lapse into jungle. 

The highest aim of education must be no doubt 
to free the mind from the fetters of sectarianism but 
we must not attempt to reach by a sudden bound a 
height which is attainable only by gradual steps of 
laborious ascent. If a non-denominational school under 
a non-denominational University has the advantage of 
keeping the student free from all religious bias, it has 
the disadvantage of leaving his spiritual nature altogether 
neglected and of sending him out into the world 
unprovided with spiritual strength to bear the evils of 
life which may fall to his lot. And that disadvantage 
far outweighs the advantage gained. 

The objection that denominational Universities will 
tend to accentuate and perpetuate religious differences 
easilj met. If there be not one denominational 
1 . mverrity but two, a Hindu University aud a Moslem 
l mversitv, each standing face to face with the other 
smd both working before the jealous eye of a strictly 
impartial government, a salutory spirit of emulation will 
mo to inspire each with an earnest desire to 
mu*, out it- K>t not only in knowledge but also in 
character and religions toleration, so that the spirit 
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of «'on«'ilin!ton hi-twecn Hindus and Mnhnmcdnns will 
be better fin'iiunictal hero than it would have been 
if they had bent students of a lion-denominational 
1 'niviT.-ity, just a« mutual good feeling among brothers 
in a Hindu family i? well known to be better fostered 
after partition when they begin to live separate, 

Hat it will be said that though all this may be 
true, yet when once denominational Universities are 
allowed to be established, their number will soon become 
inconveniently large, in a country like India which is. 
the abode of the followers of so many different 
creeds. Tin’s brings me to the second point stated 
above. 

My short answer to the objection that the establi- 
shment of one denominational University will lend to 
the undue multiplication of such Universities is this. 
Though the number of different religious communities 
in India is large, the number of persons belonging to 
most of these communities is small, the two really 
large religious communities being the Hindu and 
Mahomedan. And these small communities with the 
exception of two or three will not be able to raise 
the funds which the government will require as a 
guarantee for proper working before sanctioning the 
establishment of a new University. But even if the 
matter stood differently, what then ? India is a large 
continent with a vast population and has at present only 
five Universities. The addition of a few more will not be 
an inconvenient increase in their number. The point 
is fully discussed in the learned pamphlet of the 
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Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya to whom th<? 
Hindu commnnity •'will ever remain deeply indebted for 
his earnest exertions for the foundation of a Hindu 
University. 

But it might be urged next, that though India 
may be large enough to have many Universities, she 
is not rich enough for that luxury, that it will not be 
judicious to go after new universities when the old 
ones which are already well organized are unable to 
..do all that they could for want of funds, and the 
proper application of any funds that may be available 
will be to increase therewith the resources of the 
existing universities. 

The answer to this is twofold. In the first place 
the funds that are forthcoming are being contributed 
for the foundation of a University under Hindu control, 
for imparting instruction in Hindn religion as an integral 
part of education and for training students to live 
according to the highest Hindu ideals of life. Hindu 
.-onriment is an important factor here ; and the funds 
■which are promised for carrying out these definite 
purposes would not have been forthcoming for any other 
purpose. In the second place, those purposes, as I 
shall endeavour to shew presently are justly entitled 
to claim the appropriation of fnnds. The existing 
Universities are organized on a certain basis, and wort 
with a certain scope. The proposed University *» 
intended to be organized o n a somewhat different baas 
winch is better adapted for its work and to work within 
awid«r >cope, a> it will impart religious and technical 
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education * in addition to education- in arts and science ; 
or in other words to have a classical as well as a 
modem side and each developed more fully than it is 
in the existing Universities. And it is certainly desirable 
that such a University should be working side by side 
with the Universities now in existence. • ■ - 

I conic now to the third and the last point namely 
whether a Hindu University is desirable and wlmt. is 
the true idea pf such a University. This is the really 
important point for consideration here today, and what 
I have said before does not dispose of this point, though 
it helps to clear the way. For it might be said that 
even if there be no general objection to the establishment 
of a denominational University and to an increase in 
the number of Indian Universities, the foundation of 
a Hindu University would' still be open to objection', 
partly on the ground of its being an attempt to revive 
dying though time — honoured ideals of life and thought 
and thereby obstructing the' paths of progress, and partly 
on the ground of, its being likely to create aloofness 

between Indians and Europeans and being therefore 

• ^ ' ’ * _ 

politically inexpedient. The former.ground may be urged 
by a certain section of our countrymen, . the latter 
by a certain school of Anglo-Indian politicians. ■ . 

To obviate these objections, it becomes necessary 
to consider the s'econd half of ' the third ; question, 
namely what is the true idea - of a Hindu University ? 

I shall try to place before'" yoit the idea of a Hindu 
University which the. promoters of the present movement 
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liave in view ; and when once that idea is right!) 
understood, our critics will find that all their obiections 
are removed. 

As a member though an unworthy one of the Hindu 
community, I have naturally ardent admiration for 
the true Hindu ideals of life and thought which to 
my mind constitute the real landmarks of Hinduism 
and which have enabled Hinduism to resist those mighty 
religious, social and political revolutions that have 
swept over the country. These ideals form the permanent 
and unchanging features of Hinduism. Hound them 
have grown certain other features which are transitory 
and changing, and they must be allowed to change 
with time. Standing erect and keeping firmly attached 
to these permanent ideals, without any oblique leaning 
one way or another we must move on with the onward 
march of time. I say this on the highest authority • 
For Manu himself has said : — 

'5IE3 3PPSS II 

One set of duties (is prescribed) for the hr it a age, 
different sets for the Tretn and Dtcapara, and again, a 
different set for the Kali, according to the decrease in 
those ages" 

Thus though Hinduism has certain and unchanging 
features, there is no fear of its being opposed to progress. 
11 hat then arc those permanent features, those unchanging 
ideals of Hindu life or thought? They are not mere 
matters of ritual and dogma, important as these may 
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While aiding *pir;io»l advancement » Hindu 1‘nivcrsity 
v.ili give nil due at!* nthm «*• Technical and lndn-trinl 
r -rviog humanity in attaining material 
l n ■•••. I‘«.r non 1 ' fw-Jn keenly than tin* Hindu 

that ••‘Sfjni.iw tlrvoiinu uf attention In tiling spiritual 
to *H«* utter neglect of lln* physical side of creation has 
nlvml (!««• Immutably backward material condition 
iti which wo arc. 

It remain* now to consider tin* objection against 
jt Hindu r»iivrT.-ity i»n tin: ground of its supposed 
jmlitical inexpediency. Beyond certain restrict ions on 
inter-marriage and inter-dining, Hinduism does not 
recommend or encourage any aloofness from Her ruling 
nn c. On tlic contrary, loyalty to the ruler is strictly 
enjoined liy Hindu religion and is deeply ingrained in 
Hindu nature. The Hindu is by instinct and Juibit 
law-abiding and peace-loving; And the ideals of Hindu 
life and thought which 1 have just referred to, and which 
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a Hindu University will inculcate namely cheerful 
self-abnegation, performance of duty regardless of reward, 
and submission to the inevitable with calm resignation, 
will be the best safeguards not only against discontent 
and unrest but also against that fierce conflict between 
capital and labour, which threatens every moment to 
disturb if not destroy the peace and happiness of 
Western Society. ; . 

The foundation of a Hindu University is not 
therefore open to any objection on the ground « ot 
political inexpediency. 

The promoters of the present movement fully 
appreciate the reason for the Government’s demanding 
adequate guarantee that the proposed University will 
work well and without detriment to any interest in 
the country, and they are ready -so to frame the 
constitution of the University as to afford every reasonable 
guarantee to that effect. 

From every point of view then it is desirable that 
a Hindu University should be fouuded and I would beg 
of all persons interested to merge their minor differences 
and co-operate earnestly for the attainment of that 
desirable object. 



A NOTE 


ox 

The Dacca University Committee’s Report 

1. General Remarks. 

Before making adverse remarks on any specific 
recommendations in the Dacca University Committee’s 
Report, I feel bound to express my admiration for the 
thoroughness of investigation and fairness of discussion 
which the Report taken as a whole evinces, and for the 
anxious care with which it has elaborated the scheme 
of the proposed University so as to make it a model 
of a teaching and residential University. 


This note was written at the request of Lord Carmichael, as will be 
seen from the letter quoted below 

Government House, 
Barrackpore, 

4th January, 1913. 

DEAR SIR GOOROODASS BANERJEE, 

I hope you will not think me too relentless, but 1 hope you will rememher 
your kind promise made to me at the end of last May to send me such 
suggestions as you should think worth making after you have read the report 
-of the Dacca University Committee. 

I- am taking the opportunity of some quiet days here to read the report 

' myself. 

I read your little book on Education with great interest and so can now 
- express my thanks to you for it more genuinely than I could before reading.it. 

•_ I shall, I hope, be back in Calcutta on the 14th. Perhaps if convenient 

to you, you might come and see me one day after that. 

Yours very sincerely, 

• ' ; • - ' ■ ' CARMICHAEL. 
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2, Teaching University— its advantages. 


A teaching University is certainly better than a mere 
examining University, so far at least as postgraduate 
study is concerned, because it combines efficiency with 
economy, one set of first class university professors 
being sufficient to do the work of higher teaching hi 
place of different sets for different colleges. 

3. Residential University— its advantages and disadvantages. 

With all respect for the prevailing opinion on the 
subject, I am unable to accept the view that the best 
ideal of a University is one of the residential typ e ' 
In saying this I do not mean to suggest that the 


To explain the first line of Lord Carmichael's letter mention may be e 
of the fact that Sir Gooroodass Banerjec was unable to join the Dacca University 
Committee when invited to do so by Lord Carmichael as the following 
correspondence will show. 

Government House, Darjeeling. 

23rd Ma V , 1912. 

DEAR SIR GOOROODASS BANERJEE, 

With the concurrence of my Council, I have decided to appoint a 
Committee to frame a scheme for a teaching and residential University a* 
Dacca. I enclose for your confidential information a copy of a letter o 
instruction received from the Government of India and a copy of the draft 
of the Resolution which the Government of Bengal will issue in appointing tbe 
Committee. From these, you will be able to gather the general lines on 
which it is proposed to proceed. The Committee will comprise about fifteen 
persons, and it Is proposed to appoint Mr, Nathan as President In view of 
the importance and difficulty of the task. I am very anxious that the Committee 
should include those who are most competent to deal with the subject. 

1 have heard of your great learning and experience as a past Vice' 
Chancellor in University affairs and your keen interest in all educational 
matters and I am very anxious to have the benefit of your assistance and 
advice on the Committee. 1 hope, therefore, that you will be able to join tbe 
Committee. 


Yours sincerely, 
Carmichael. 
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Dacca University should be of the non-residential type. 
I know that there is no room for making any such 
suggestion, as the Government of India and the 
Government of Bengal are agreed that the new University 
should be a residential one, and the point is no longer 
open to discussion ; and my only reason for giving 
expression to the adverse opinion is to show that, 
while a residential University has certain advantages,, 
it has also certain countervailing disadvantages, and 
that it is not easy to say which side preponderates. 

A residential University is more adapted for physical 
and intellectual education than a non-residential University 
by reason of its being able to provide better teachers and 
appliances arid more regular supervision than what 
students can secure if left to themselves, and by reason 


Narkeldanga, Calcutta. 

25th JKay, 1912. 

To His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, 

May it please your Excellency, 

1 beg most thankfully to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
23rd May, 1912, in which your Excellency has done me the honour of asking 
me to join the Committee which you have decided to appoint for framing a scheme 
for a teaching and residential University at Dacca. 

In reply 1 beg to say that, while earnestly wishing I could place my 
humble services at your Excellency's disposal, and after giving the matter .my 
most anxious consideration, I regret very much that for the reaso'ns submitted 
below, I feel constrained to express my inability to Join the Committee / and 
my regret is all the more keen by reason of the very kind terms in which your 
Lordship's request is made. 

In the first place, I gather from the nature of the work outlined in 
the Resolution of your Government that the Committee will have to hold 
most if not all of its sittings at Dacca , and if that is so, my ioining the 
Committee will require a readjustment of my existing public and private 
engagements and of my habits of life, the strain of which will, in the present 
state of my health, be too much for me to bear. 
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of its relieving students from the trouble of looking after 
their board and lodging, and ensuring for them a certain 
measure of comfort. But it is less adapted for moral 
and religious education by reason of that very excess 
of help, assurance of comfort, and regularity of- supervision, 
which are less helpful in training men for the rough world 
outside the college walls, where they have to be resourceful 
in emergency, to struggle patiently , and ..cheerfully 
with adversity, and to accept the inevitable with calm 
resignation to a AY ill that is inscrutable and supreme. 
Living with parents or guardians, or in small messes 
under suitable occasional supervision, is far more elastic, 
gives students far better opportunities of mixing with 
human beings as human beings and not merely as 
students, and is far more conducive to the growth of those 
moral and spiritual qualities so necessary for the world, 


In the second place. I have great doubt whether it would he prop* 
for an ex-Judge of the Bengal High Court to sit on an official Committee 
unto the presidency of one whose official rank is much before that of a 
z? ,n ” W0S: ‘ WS 1 ° n,st soard assist its beinz thought that 
j* °^ corae ef Personal feeling. Personal feeling shooM 

» , ” ar / !o rfaty “din present instance, personalty* 

T j i3T . . Cr ,f> ' cra t]eman who is proposed to be appointed as 
U-t ~- • r 1 '° rktd P,eaiandT - - member of the Indian 

nrZ^ 30 !’^ C ^ !,iCh he *** ,he SeCT «^- The real reason for 

ruy co-D tire '■ Coi:!ra ‘ I,ee is ttty apprehension that by doing so, I 

• yeospr_a.se the dign.ty of the judicial ofnoe I had the honour of holding. 

«em eU”Ir?Mj«f. iS f ' eC ” ,e nAcr »®»* but I hop- your Excellency will 
fetwc'rtdh T"' n 7' laTr t0 bT Msre Mr and unreservedly 

^ T ^ *« vour Excellency may kno- 

h.. 4 jturuv not jppreve them. 


I remain. 

My Lord, 

h cur Excellency’s most obedient servanv 
Gooroodass Banerjee. 
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titan the rigid routine and dead level uniformity of life 
in a large hostel, where the largeness in the number of 
boarders must make discipline .to a great extent more 
mechanical than personal. Moreover, differences of caste 
creed and colour may create unforeseen difficulties in this 
country. Then again, judging from facts, it cannot be 
said that the graduates of the non-residential Scottish 
and German Universities compare unfavourably with 
those of the residential Universities of England. But I 
need not pursue the point any further for my present 
purpose, which is only to caution advocates of the 
residential system against being too sanguine, and against 
seeking to enforce it everywhere. Let us wait and watch 
how it works at Dacca. 


Although he could not Join the committee he helped it whenever he 
could as will be seen from the following letter from the .President of the 
Committee. 

Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

2nd July. 1912. 

DEAR SIR GOOROODASS BANERJEE, 

I enclose a copy of the minutes of the meetting of Saturday last. You 
have been so kind and at such great pains to help us that I feel almost 
ashamed to trouble you further. I should however very much like to know 
if you think that the compromise which I suggested and which is stated 
in the passage I have underlined and marked A on page 3 of the minutes, 
would be a fairly satisfactory, solution of the question. From my point of 
view its merit is that it incorporates the law teaching in the new University 
and at the same time retains, that Central control of the Calcutta University 
over courses and standards of examinations which Dr. Rash Behary Ghosh and 
yourself copsider to be of such importance. 

With kind regards and my renewed thanks for all the help you have 
given us. 

I remain. 

Yours sincerely, 

R. Nathan. 
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subjects oF Pali and Buddhistic literature. Sanskritic 
Studies are quite as extensive and important as Islamic 
Studies ; the Hindu population of Eastern Bengal is quite 
« considerable portion of the entire population ; and 
Vikrampur near Dacca was and still is a great centre of 
Sanskrit learning.' Theoretical symmetry and practical 
justice therefore require equal treatment for these two 
great departments of Oriental Studies. And either 
Sanskritic Studies should occupy a co-ordinate rank with 
Arts as Islamic Studies do, or Islamic Studies should be 
placed as a subordinate branch of Arts as Sanskritic 
Studies have been placed in the Report. But as the 
latter alternative would involve a much larger measure 
of change in the scheme of the Report, and would give 
Islamic learning a much smaller measure of encouragement 
than the former, I would suggest that Sanskritic studies 
be made a Department of the Dacca University in the 
same manner as Islamic Studies. 

The Committee express the opinion that the experi- 
ment of introducing an Anglo-Sanskrit Course should be 
made in connection with the Sanskrit College in Calcutta. 
But the Calcutta Sanskrit College cannot confer any 
Degrees in Sanskritic studies like those recommended 
in Islamic Studies, nor can it make Sanskrit titles 
equivalent to University Degrees for any purpose, 
whereas the Committee in their report (p. 101) recom- 
mend that Bachelor's and Master's Degrees (B. I. and 
M. I. ) be conferred in Islamic Studies, and be regarded 
as equivalent to. the Degrees of B. A. and M. A. for 
Government employment and admission . to the B. L. 
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C’our-c. This involves an inequality of treatment of tin' 
two groat Department* of Oriental learning which requires 
to be removed, for eonridiTatious of theoretical symmetry 
as well as of practical justice. 

6. Agriculture. 

The omission to include Agriculture as a Department of 
the Dacca University also call* for remark. 

Bengal is pre-eminently an agricultural country. 
Agriculture is the occupation of by far tbe greater part 
of the population, and agriculture directly or indirectly 
is the chief source of wealth of the entire population, lhe 
progress of society with its increase in numbers on tin; 
one hand demands improvement in agriculture, while 
the progress of science promises fair prospect of such 
improvement. If the new University adds a Department , 
of Agriculture, and teaches, and confer? Degrees in 
Agriculture, many young men who now waste tlicir 
energies to obtain unprofitable Degrees in other Faculties 
will readily take to agricultural pursuits (which do not 
like manufacture or commerce require large capital) to 
the great relief of overcrowded departments of employ- 
ment, to their own profit, and to the general well-being, 
of the country. A Department of Agriculture will be a 
far greater boon to the country than the proposed Depart- 
ment of Islamic Studies. Even if this view be considered: 
too sanguine, the experiment is well worth trying, and 
1 would earnestly suggest that Agriculture be added as a- 
Department of the Dacca University, and that a suitable 

. modest < scheme be framed for a Diploma and a Degree, 
m Agriculture. s 
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7. Special Colleges.-: A College for the well*to»do Classes. 

Of Special Colleges which are recommended to be 
included in the Dacca University, the Women’s College 
will supply a real want, and materially help the cause 
of female education. 

The Mahomedan College, though open to objection on 
the ground of its being likely to widen the difference 
between Hindu and Mahomedan students, will be bene- 
ficial to tlie latter, and is necessary for the Department 
. of Islamic Studies ; and so it will be on the whole a useful 
part of the new University scheme. 

But the establishment of a College for the well-to-do 
classes as a part of the University is open to grave 
objection. In the first place, there is no necessity for 
such a College in connection with the University, as it is 
not proposed (sec Report p. 94.) that students of that 
College should all read for University Degrees, and as the 
classes for whom such a College is intended have ample 
means to establish a special College themselves. 

In the second place, the inclusion of such a College in 
the University will impair the integrity of University 
discipline by the unequal treatment of the rich and the 
poor side by side, and will give rise to unhealthy feelings 
in each class towards the other. - 

In the third place, those for whom it is intended will 
benefit far less by studying in such a College than they 
would by becoming students of an ordinary College, and 
joining in the competition with a better though poorer class 
of students. 
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To introduce distinction b«tw«vn the riiii nn '^ 
the i>v>r into the temple of learning would ill accord 
with one of the nnblot and no— t chorWu*d of human 
sentiment?. 

I wonld therefore suggest that the recommendation 

for the establishment of a College for the ivril-t«*-d<> 
elapse? in connection with the new U nivcrsity be not given 
effect to. 


S. Arts and Science.— General Courses of study. 

W hile the Committee lutvc wisely adopter! the 
Matriculation certificate of the Calcutta University 
as the qualification for entrance into the new 
University. I cannot sav that they have been equally 
in following the former University by allowing bifur- 
cation of the course of study into the Arts and Science 
courses from the very beginning, with a multiplicity ef 
options in all the courses* except the .Tumor Course in Science. 


The main objection to this early bifurcation is that 
it enables a student to become a graduate in Arts without 
knowing anything of Logic or Physics or Chemistry, or 
to become a Graduate in Science without ever reading 
anything of History or Logic. And the main objection 


to allowing a variety of options is that it may give rise 
to a perplexing multiplicity of incongruous combinations 
of subjects, the .Junior and Senior Courses in Arts 
according to the Committee’s Eeport (see pages 24 and 25) 
involving respectively as many as 20 and 15 different 
group., and some of these groups containing incongruous 

combinations like History with Physics and Sanskrit with 

Zoology. 
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Now let us examine the reasons why early bifurcation 
and many options are allowed. 

The extent of each subject has, it is urged, increased 
so greatly, that a student cannot be expected to be able 
to acquire competent knowledge of any subject unless he 
confines his attention to a limited number of subjects 
from the very beginning of his University career. This 
is the reason why early bifurcation of studies into the 
Arts course and the Science course is considered necessary. 
And options arc allowed for the purpose of enabling 
students to select subjects which they like, instead of 
being compelled to study subjects for which they have no 
aptitude. These reasons are no doubt valid, but they arc 
not the only reasons which should guide our decision, as 
there are reasons to the contrary, some of which have 
been noticed above, which should also be taken into 
consideration. 


The advocates of early specialization (I speak with all 
due deference) seem to attach too great importance to 
the increasing of the amount of acquired knowledge, ami 
too little importance to the improving of the capacity 
for acquiring knowledge. An Arts student stmlxing 
a little Science, or a Science student reading a litth* «>f 
an Arts subject, though lie may thereby acquire h »- 
knowledge in his own department in the carlo r stage «.f 
his progress, does not waste hi- time, bat imj»t'*v. - 


power of acquiring 
broader field, and 
lie will be able t»* 
by limiting the ex- rv 


knowledge by van- d 
ttl the !.«*■ r “tag. - <> 

advance SOCe-b f.o'o;- 
of J.; %• p.>v.*I'' 


r\ :*'• iu 
f l-> j togri 
ib.iM !■>• t • • 
:: 'rr.e-i rv,*. 


] 
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As for the view flint freedom of choice enable.- 
student to select subjects for which In* I»n- special 
aptitude, it is c-nongh to say. that, in the first place, 
student enterin'* the University i- not likely to he able 
to judge whether he has greater aptitude for one or the 
other of two subjects such ns Logic juid Physics, of 
neither of which he knows anythin}; ; and that, in the 
second place, what generally determines the students 
choice of a subject is not so much his aptitude 
for it as the supposed facility of intssing his examination 
in it. 

The Committee have not overlooked all this ( see 
Report p. 29 ). They propose to get over the difficulty 
by leaving it to the University Professors to guide 
students in the selection of subjects which form suitable 
groups. But this provision is not sufficient to avoid 
unreasonable early specialization and perplexing multipli- 
city of incongruous groups of subjects. It would be 
better if the University Regulations prescribe a small 
number of suitable alternative groups of subjects for each 
Course, leavening the Arts Course with a little of Science 
and the Science Course with a little of Arts so that 
some breadth and variety of culture may be ensured 
along with early bifurcation into Arts and Science, and 
unnecessary complications may be avoided, giving students 
at the same time some reasonble choice of alternative 
groups of subjects. 


Keeping in view the foregoing considerations, I wool 
venture to suggest for the Junior Courses in Arts an 
beienee the following groups 
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Junior Course. 


hi Arts. 


In Sciaim. 


(1) English 

( 2 ) 

{a) A Vernacular Language. 
{b} Elementary Logic. 

(Each treated as a Half- 
Subject), 
or to <r>) 


(1) English 

(2) 

(«) A Vernacular Language. 
(h) Elementary Logic. 

(Each treated as a Half- 
Subject). 

(3) to (») 


A 


Either, 

'A Classical Language. 
Mathematics. 

Physics or Chemistry. 


Mathematics. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 


or, 


(History. 

B •! Mathematics. 

I Physics or Chemistry. 


1 include Elementary Ix>gie. in every group because 
Logic being the science of reasoning, its elementary 
principles should be known to all students. The indu-ion 
of Elementary Ix>gie will not add much to the burden 
of the student, as considering its extent, and oon»t\h ring 
the ease with which the Vernacular Language may 1>o 
-tudied, each may be treated as a half-subjivt. 


1 include Physics or ('hemi-try in ev> rv group, as 
much for the practical value of the truth- tie y 
as for the importance and u-ofuhe-s «»{ th" 
of reasoning and inw-tigatson they iHu-trafe. 


And l include Math. malic- in - v, ry gr. tip. \ 
for its disciplinary value a- a -u’c'-’t <’*, :v. 3 
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for |Ik‘ value of the useful truth' it embodies. Nor nerd 
we fear that a little of Elementary Mathematic.' will 
prove a stumbling block to many, if the subject i' properly 
taught, anti if the questions for examination are, the 
Committee very properly recommend (see Report p. 43) 
simple and straightforward, directed to discovering 
what the student knows rather than to test his ingenuity.” 

1' or the Senior Pass Co(u*mn in Arts and Science,) 
would venture to suggest the following groups : — 


Skniou ConwKs. 


i 

{ 

{ 


E l 


B 


C 


. his. 

(1) English, 

(2) A Vernacular Language. 

(3) and (4) 

Either 

A Classical Language. 
History. 
or 

A Classical Iamgunge. 
Philosophy. 
or 

History, 

Economics. 
or 

Philosophy. 

Mathematics, 
or 

Mathematics. 

Physics or Chemistry. 


A 


.S 'rioter. 

(1) to (3) 

Either 

j Mathematics. 

Pliysies. 

(, Chemistry. 
or 

( Zoology. 

B Botany. 

I Physiology. 

or 

{ Physiology. 
Chemistry. 
Zoology. 
or 

t Botany. 

D < Chemistry. 

I Zoning}-, 


In the scheme of Honours Courses I suggest no 

SoZJ v ?*■*** Properly „„„ si d7r ono 
Honours Sub,ec, m or,**,,, to ^ ^ 



, V - S ,v*w«''- 

ll.M’O 




.. . , 

t . cowv» rt ”' \ . r«t» m ' ,lrc „,,V b<> 

■ ,esa ,„«>• «■ f * c-*» *. 

I.«»>' w4 ' •> tVA ' s 0 strong lTOS 

crt «***%, i c; 

U.UO ^; w odU^f otd ,e £**. coov^, s 
w " c n %» »” inf ow »« T ’f C ’to w* l '' c T ott *»* 

°J a p^y » St $Jor to t^ c cav ‘ io ttoc\uce 

-jtiotco^ aa c\a» oc 
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1 would therefore suggest that the recommendation of 
the Committee in this respect be* not given effect to. 

10. Bengali Books of a Mahometan character. 

While fully sympathizing with the desire of tin 
Committee ( see Report p. 31 ) that Bengali literature 
should expand by including such subjects and ideas fr° ,n 
Arabic and Persian sources as will interest Mahomedan 
students, I would suggest that their recommendation foi 
the encouragement by Government and the University ot 
authors to prepare books on those lines, should earn 
with it a qualification to the effect that, while Bengali 
literature should enrich itself by borrowing frcol' 
materials in the shape of subjects, ideas, and even words, 
from Arabic and Persian sources, the structure and 
genius of the language in point of form should remain 
Bengali, and should not. become vitiated into Arabicizcd 
or Persianized Bengali, somewhat similar to certain well" 
known publications the language of which is uot unaptl} 
called Anglicized Bengali. 

11. Textbooks. 

With regard to Text-books, the Committee observe— 
We consider that while books must be prescribed in the 
case of examination in literature, they should not be set 
for examinations in other subjects, except in so far a» 
maj be required to indicate tbe standard or content of 
a course” (Report p. 43). 

What is stated in this extract by way of exception, 
should, I think come by way of rale, and I would suggest 
that text-books be- prescribed or recommended in each 
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to 

indicate the 

standard and content of 

the 

• ••str-e. 




It i*. 

very desirable 

that text-books should 

be 

pjv*<ril**d. 





H) because it i< extremely diflirulf to define (Ik* 
limits of :i subject in ninny ease;. by n more syllabus ; 

(2) because it is exceedingly inconvenient for the 
student to revise tin* mattor dealt with in pre- 
vious lectures, and (o prepare himself to follow with 
readiness succeeding lectures, unless he has a text-book 
to refer to : 

(■’!) been use it eonduees fn precision of thought a ml 
language oil the part of (In* student if he has a text-book 
to follow ; 

(1) because after all, it is impossible to avoid having 
a text-book, the lectures faking its place so far as the 
teaehcr is concerned, and the notes of the lectures taking 
its place as regards the pupil. 

As for the two main object ions against text-books, 
namely, that they encourage cramming, and they confine 
tiie student to the books when he ought to learn the 
subjects, they arise only when unsuitable text-books and 
inefficient modes of teaching are adopted. With suitable 
text-books and judicious teaching, the evils apprehended 
will disappear. 

12. Grading of candidates. 

The Committee recommend that for the Intermediate 
Examinations, 33 per cent, of the marks in each subject 
should be necessary to secure a pass, and 59 per cent, and 
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70 per font, respectively in the aggregate, to socuie •* 
second class and a first class (Report p. -la). 

The percentages required for a pass ami a sccow 
class are fair ; but the percentage required for a f' ,vt 
class is too high, and it should not exceed 00, when the 
Calcutta University requires only 30. (sen Regulations 
Chap. XXXI. General Para. I. and Chap. XXXV- 
General Para. 1.) 

It is true, the standard for a first class should he 
high ; but. it should not be so high as to be unattainable 
except by a few, especially for an cxnmination at an 
early stage like the Intermediate Examination. I* 1 " 
tclligent and diligent students should in the early . stages 
of their progress be encouraged to attain a first class, alU 
their success will as a rule be an incentive to exertion 
for further and greater success in later stages, while failure 
often acts as a blight. The proverb “nothing succeeds so 
well as success” is as true of academic career as it is 
other careers in life. 

I would therefore suggest that the minimum 
marks for a first class should not be higher than 
60 per cent. 

13. Conduct of Examination, 

While the method recommended by the Comniitt cc 
(Report pp. 45 and 46) for the conduct of examinations 
and for dealing with doubtful cases, is excellent so far aS 
it goes I would venture to add one more precaution to 
guard against all chance of error. 

When the number of candidates is large, there is 
always an appreciable clianee of error in the work of even 
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!*n- u. >* • ai< f*d 1 would therefore suggest 

that v. Ji. si. 5n-f..r«* the tv*nlt of an examination i> published, 
:sr.;. <v.ttd:dn!o, nr*- found Jo have faih d in one Mlhjcet Jilily, 
u> guard again «•! any jm — inaccuracy. iln-ir papers in tin 1 

i'! in which each has failed should he re-examined 
■ »:i lit*- method nf marking already adopt'd and without any 
alteration of the *>tat«dard. 

N*» Miniiar precaution i< needed whore a candidate 
fail- in two <*r more -ubjeeK as the chance of two or more 
examiners simultaneously falling into error in respect; of 
one and the *-ame candidate is very •‘mail, being in mathe- 
matieai language a small quantity «>f the second or a lower 
order. 

rule like the one { have suggested above was tenta- 
tively adopted by the (aleutta 1’niverfcit.y many years 
ago. It wn* found to correct an appreciable amount of 
error and to work well on the whole, and was followed 
year after year; and it is now parL of the Regulations 
( see Chap. X XV. para 7 ). 

1 A. Students who fail. 

The provisions recommended for students who 
fail ( Report pp. 47 — *!<S ) appear to be somewhat 
hard. 

•Students who fail at the first trial may as a rule bo 
presumed to bo intellectually inferior to those who succeed. 
But there are exceptions to the rule, and other causes, 
such as ill health or distraction from domestic troubles, 
inay account for such failure without there being any 
inferiority in the intellect Students who fail otherwise 
than through wilful negligence, ought to have generous 
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and encouraging treatment. Though (Alleges in their 
onn interest may refuse to readmit them, un-uceessful 
-tut cuts in their intere.-t require >uit:il>l<* provision for 
their further study. 

I would therefore suggest that no hard and fart 
rule hkc the one recommended hy the Committee 
t mt re-admission should not exceed 20 per cent, of 

the total number of students in the class, should he 
adopted. 

.1 , ^ "onhl strongly objeet to the rule recommended 

a a candidate who tails at the M. A. nr M.Se. examina- 

naj jo le-oxamined once, hut should not be eligible for 
more than a third class.” 

is » S«l :„„l i, t„ !«■ 

1 1 W tolW " 1 - Ia W,S or work. 

r,;t;r.* r *•»— ** 

standing . t -i ‘ lrn, "K< persevering effort. notwith- 

with success "W f<W,ml t0 bp cr0Wncd 

necessary W ^ • n,1 ° Commended in the Report 

who fail will, after e onc r ' «7 PCrsist0ncy * St,,clontS 
from any further vain ntt ^ tnals » natimill . v dcsist 
which the n de will R ° nipts \ that the only purpose 

fancied grievance in thTT b<> to P1 ' eatP rcal ° 1 ' 
their chance. Where the '° *”* sllut out from tr ? ing 
an evil, any artificial >S “ natl1ral S«arantec against 

useless. C 0 sto P it is often worse than 

1 would therefore 

the opportunities of d,at the rule restricting 

indents who fail, f or trving their 
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chance again should not be adopted, and that in 
place of it, the contrary rule followed in the Calcutta 
University be laid down, expressly allowing unsuccessful 
students to appear at one or more subsequent 
examinations. 

15. The Staff. 

The grading of the staff in the Report (pp. 50-56) is 
open to objection. 

The subject is a delicate one, involving nice and 
perplexing considerations. It has been dealt with by 
the Committee very carefully. And adverse criticism is 
liable to be misunderstood. Nevertheless, as the matter 
is of vital importance to the efficiency of the University, 
such criticism cannot be avoided ; and I shall say what 
1 think ought to be said, with deference but without 
reserve. 

The Report deals in the first place with the grading 
of teachers according to the sendees to which they belong 
or the terms on which they arc employed, and divides 
them into four classes — 

1. Members of the Indian Educational Sendee. 

2. Members of the Provincial Educational Sendee. 

3. Members of the Subordinate Educational Service. 

-I. Junior Assistants, or Young Graduates appointed 

temporarily. 

It then classifies them according to their academic 
status in the University into five classes : — 

1. Senior University Professors. 

2. University Professors. 

3. Professors. 
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4. Assistant Professors. 

T). Junior Assistants. 

For flic former mod,, of divwion. the Con, nutter mv 
!‘ 0t a- they have only taken it as they found 

1 ; and if the division is object i„uah!e. the f iUt |, ij,'* u'itli 
10 "'Hcalionnl ■ Sorvi( ‘f Isolations. with wliicli we are 
J ,0t , thr “ Ctl - V 1 co,lwr »‘ d n«nv. TI, P only remark that may 
o ku nut e in passing is. that the division of a service 
, ,1,p Mnentional Service into two different section., 

the members of which very often do the same sort of 

’ ant posse?., similar qualifications, hut enjov unequal 
»dvn„ tag „, „„„ „ |)M oli . rel . m n - ( 1)p t|wt 

in,.’ . * W cl " s ««<-!>tion of ll„. trad, m,iIV V-oonf- 

r. , ° . '°'y acn< h'"iie status in tlio University” regarding 

.no, tl ,mt '“""I ™ 1 b/«n.v d,,»rt- 

nbjration’ 1 ^' 1 1 " , ' t tn ,K ' "l” 1 ” 1" »">' «■»* 

Profci r 0t m “ ™ l ct *>»' * VliivOTitr 

ST nZtn Z l ‘I <* tl>« m,k) 

nvc are allotted to the Tml;.... -i* i . • , 

only one, namely, the Prof! " '^T* 1 Srrviw - nn, J 

to the Provincial PI °"' 01 "hip », Sanskrit, is allotted 

Educational Serviee as I’m!'! ™' ' m ' n 111 tllc Frovtucud 
matics and Philosophy j„ any ^1* Pl '° fossors in JIathc " 

shown to one rccomm onded to be 

another sectioir containing ^ ' ,eat ‘°nnl FWviec as against- 
worthy men, cannot helo' h,!l *. nst!UU ’ 05 cf l» aU >' 

interests of the Univprs't i"^ l n ' c J ,K Iicial to the best 

J ' hnpairing the growth of 
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ImVinnnioiw relations unit mu teachers, anil hy weakening 
li»*- *«f |»npil~ f«r tin* jn-tioe «*f llir* administration 

nf their Piover-ity. It is iptite true that accord in*; 
t<> the highe-t -tandard of propriety, sn long a? a 
teacher think* it fit to holt! office, lie ought to work in 
p -rfi’ct harmony with his colleagues notwithstanding any 
inequality of treatment, and so long as a student continues 
to belong to a l "niversiiv, in* ought to have unfailing 
reverence for it« administration notwithstanding any 
faults in it. lint siieh high standard of condnct. is not 
always attainalde. Nor must we overlook an important 
point of difference between Education and other 
departments of Civil administration. An administrator’s 
work may be deemed as done if he succeeds in 
enforcing obedienee whether voluntary or not, and if 
he can ensure a course of outward conduct in accordance 
with his rules, whatever the inward feelings of the people 
may be ; but an educator’s work can never be said to be 
done, unless he is able to secure voluntary obedience, and 
to infinonec the inward motives of conduct, in his 
pupils. And faith in the justice of the educating agency 
is essentially necessary to secure voluntary obedience 
and to influence the inward motives of those receiving 
■education. 

I would therefore suggest that three out of the six 
1 'niversity Professorships be allotted to the Provincial 
Service. 

16. Missionary hostels. 

The opinion expressed in the Report fp. 71) in 
favour of allowing missionary bodies to conduct hostels 



not hr gi\en cflwt to. a-; th** working of s-urli hndcN 

,nil - V ris *‘ *•* difficulties on religion, aM \ other 

grounds. 

17. Discipline. Finality of orders. 

Mitli all respect for the position of the Principal 
of a College and with every desire to maintain Iris 
authority, ] would surest that cases of offences involving 
rustication for- a,,y period, or expulsion (dealt with at 
I e , * ° * u R °l >ort ) should lie rcfcired to the managing 
dado„° f t l ° CV,,i ° KC whh thft Principal's rocommen- 

I make this suggestion having regard to the. severity 

of the punishments °f rustie^n antl oxpillsim) . nn d I 

view * r o t lat . m ' suggestion is in accordance with the 

ca of the majority of the Committee. 

1 8. Attendance at Lectures. 

general principl^f^ ^ ad ° pti ° n ° f fi '* C 
lectures (Report n 7~) 'n 1 rcgarcl to attendance at 
ance at lectures should b<T ** * these » ‘hat nttend- 
is adopted, wilful fitffoL tfTT ^ *’ antl if that nl1 ? 
mle provides, be dealt ™ tl,C 

But failure to attcud lent ' "* a brcach of discipline, 
wilful, often proceeds °? ° ne subjcct ’ though 

who know that subject adosircon the part of those 
profitably in studying ,v° ’ to spon d their time more 
deficient, and not from^ 0 - i* . subject in which they are 
lecturer ; and to treat'll < f”'° f ° sIlOW disrespect to the 
discipline will be hard* ^ 1 C0Q duct as a breach of 
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1 would therefore suggest that attendance at only a 
certain percentage of the lectures (say GO per cent.) 
should he compulsory. 

This will secure reasonably good training of the 
students in each subject, and will at the same time give 
them reasonable freedom of utilizing their time in the 
study of other subjects if they think fit. 

With the modification suggested above, rule, (5) will 
not be neecssary. 

Attendance at lectures is not an end in itself, but is 
only a means to an end, namely, the ensuring of training ; 
and where from the class exercises submitted by a student, 
that end is found to have been attained, to debar such a 
student from presenting himself for examination will be 
an unnecessary hardship. 

Then again, it should be borne in mind that college 
students arc young men with sufficient sense to under- 
stand their own interests, and they will not wilfully and 
perversely absent themselves from leetnres which are 
really profitable to them. And an artificial rule making 
attendance at all lectures compulsory, will weaken the 
natural incentive to make them attractive in order to 
ensure attendance. 

19. Religious instruction. 

The Committee observe (Report p. 78) that they “do 
not find it possible to Jay down any general rules or 
principles regarding religious instruction and observance in 
the University.” It is difficult, no doubt, to lay down 
such rules, but it cannot bo said to be impossible. The 
difficulty, however, has to be met, in a residential 
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University. MY prnpo-e to control tin* conduct of tlm 
student duriiur nil the 24 lionrs of tin 1 day. to provide 
for his pliv.-ical and intellectual training. awl also t" 
some extent for his moral traininir : awl it *“ M, "~* 
undesirable that hfs religions training should he wl»>H> 
neglected. A student who is religiously inclined "iH* 
it is true, arrange for his prayers and olseTvatiec.- . 
but in the majority of eases, the greater truths of 
life which religion teaelies, and the higher duties which it 
inculcates, but the fruits of whose performance lie UI 
the remote future, will be neglected by reason of the 
lesser truths, and less paramount duties, the fruits of 
whoso performance are immediate, engrossing all oin 
attention. 

T would therefore suggest, that facilities for piny pr> 
be afforded, ami some time set apart for prayer in the dnil> 
routine of the ho-tel. to call the attention of students to 
their religious duties. 

20. Physical Training-Healthy rivalry* 

Hie Committee recommend encouragement to game~ 
and sports and to the healthy rivalry of intei-collegfate 
and University competition- (Report p. Til). 

The qualification, “healthy rivalry ” is very important 
to bear in mind ; for contests in games and sport* ^ 
too keenly pursued, may lead to uidiealtliy rivalry, 
which is bad alike from ethical and physical eonsi' 
derations, and which may prove positively injurious to 
health. 

The object should be to make our students, "° fc 
fashionable athletes fit only for display of strength and 
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skill tin the cricket or Foot-hall Hold where there is a 
large prize to be won, lint healthy and hardy young 
men eapahle of making sustained exertion and bearing 
fatigue in the ordinary affairs of life, without any 
admiring erowd around to cheer them up. 

21. Administration of the University— Convocation. 

The Committee in their Report (p. 131) recommend 
that the Convocation should he composed of certain 
office-bearers, anti certain classes of members, one of 
which, namely, the llth is to consist of five Mahomedan 
graduates to be elected by the Mahomedan registered 
graduates. 

There, is no objection to this class consisting of five 
Mahomedan graduates ; but it is not desirable that they 
should be chosen by an electorate composed of Mahomedan 
registered graduates. The constitution of a separate 
Mahomedan electorate will accentuate the difference 
between Hindus and Mahomcdans, when -there is no 
necessity for such a provision, and when the five Maho- 
medan graduates may be elected by the whole body of 
registered graduates. 

I would therefore suggest that the llth group of 
members of the Convocation be elected by the general 
body of registered graduates. 



Teaching of the higher branches of Agricultural. 
Technological and Commercial studies in 
the Calcutta University. 

0). 

I \v*x to move that th- wop l* "Agrieijltijm!. Ti-viino- 
laical and" Iv- inserted between the word* “of" and 
“f'oinnjer.'ial” in the motion pdaring to the t'-seliing 
of the higher branches or ConKii'Tcbl ~tndi<«. 

If ray amendment i* incor|>'<rate*l with lira original 
motion, it will read thus : — 

“That a C ommittor- of >r- v *-n hr. appointed to consider 
the feasibility of the University taking to develop 

the teaching of th-'- higher branch"* of Agrhmlturn!- 
Technologir-al and Commercial studio* in this University 
and. if found feasible, to prepare a ~-herne 

Speed: •'tVrrcrei i: cudr.j cf tic Sccarc td-i sc th« 13— Or.cicr 

I5IT irh-K Dr. Ktrsrsr. Sirisr rccvrf that 2 Ccrr~::rr cf 5eve= t< f< * 

cc-.z-y.-rr -L*. iaaBCln cf is cc-veiur a5s=t sri^s ts <f*vefs? tf.e raetiss 
cf cf.e ?.:jf.cr in=d:*> cf csssrerca.' s~£a ir. tic Ucsverury ird. i: 
foiSCt. :c crcpire s scf.ccM. 

7c<c c^r-c-r 22 rrr-f:: e-f tv r.; - — s — cf S-'r Gccrcc-fiis Exr-cr^c 

Tss arKd ic-f 2 cc=r:::« cccjfsricr cf lie fctrrcj tcri'erer, 

^rd Sir Gccrce^ass Escer»e u Cilisrar. 

if.e Hcr_ tfre Vice.C^cceScr' fOr. D. p Sirfci-fcfkirO 
S5r Gccrccias Eir«rr«e 
Dr. Stria: Sirfar 
Dr. Ers : «r.(Oz Kid Seal 
Mr. E. E. Bias 
Pricc~al W. C. Wcrirrcrd 
Prrfesicr T. T. Vl r— ! 
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Alv amendment, unlike ordinary amendments!, does 
not stand in antagonism with the original motion at 
all. It only seeks to expand in proper directions the 
scope of the Committee which the original motion asks 
the Senate to appoint. ; for if commercial studies arc 
to be taken in hand, as commerce lias to deal with 
the distribution of the necessaries of life, you must 
have those necessaries prepared before you can deal 
with their distribution. And to prepare those necessaries 
of life, agriculture must be invoked to give you the 
raw materials, and technology invoked to work out the 
manufacture of the raw materials so as to convert them 
into articles fit for use. At any rate, my amendment 
will not only expand the scope of the committee in 
desirable directions, but it will also help one of the 
main objects of the original motion which, as I under- 
stand it, is to create openings for our young men in 
fresh fields in which they may earn a living. If the 
taking up of commercial education by the University 
is calculated on the one hand to reduce the congestion 
at the doors of our colleges by applicants for admission, 
and also to reduce the congestion at the doors of 
employment and of the learned professions, the adding 
of agriculture and technology to the scheme would only 
help the more to relieve that congestion in both 
directions. Therefore my amendment has this unique 
advantage, that if anything, it helps the original motion 
in an admirable way. That being so, I might have 
stopped here ; but as mine is only an amendment and 
not an original motion, and as I have therefore no right 
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of reply. I may in* anticipation answer the ]»n— ible 
objections that might be taken. Ami in doing -■*"• I 
shall be speaking in a way in favour of the original 
motion ton. for the objections to my amendment to a 
certain extent are likely to be the same a- the objection- 
to the original motion : and some of tlio.-e objection-, 
as I anticipate them, have already been dealt with by the 
mover of the original motion. 

It might be said that commercial education, agri- 
cultural education ami technological education, are very 
good in their way. but why should the University be 
asked to take them up : the University should deal 
with liberal education and leave industrial education to 
other educational agencies. That was the idea that 
was shared by the great English Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. But there \va- a time when those 
views were practically -omul. For in the middle ages 
not only in caste-ridden India, but al-o in the castelese 
Wot. industrial pursuits descended from father to son. 
and each student of agriculture or arrisanship found in 
his father or other guardian a competent teacher and- 
in his ovrn home and its surroundings a good school, 
and by reason oi the smallness of the quantum of 
knowledge required, found there sufficient instruction 
to carr> him through. But times have changed. Xot 
only has caste been broken in India, but its equivalent 
ha- disappeared in the West also. The son of an 
agriculturist is no longer an agriculturist : a barbers 
son becomes a Lord Chancellor, and a painters son 
also. Here m Bengal, one belonging to the cultivator 
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ea>tc (1) became the founder of an institution for the 
cultivation nf science : and an orthodox JJralunin, (2) 
though tin* late in life, is anxious to take to agriculture. 
The struggle for existence is growing keener and keener, 
and the little knowledge that sufficed for successful 
agricultural pursuits and technological occupations a 
hundred years ago will no longer do. You must bring 
in greater knowledge and demand from nature with 
all her kindness larger returns for your labour, and 
von must therefore help your labour with learning. 
Knowledge is power. Jf the motto of the University 
of Calcutta is “the Advancement of Learning," why 
should not the advancement of agricultural learning, 
technological learning, and commercial learning be taken 
in hand V Learning is learning, and the learning of 
Homer, Virgil and Plato is not all the learning in the 
world ; indeed it would be wrong to withhold from 
technological and agricultural pursuits the rank of 
learned professions. Wc arc now beginning to appreciate 
the dignity of labour, and you can only show your 
just appreciation of it by the introduction of the above- 
mentioned subjects into your seats of learning. Look 
at the West. All the great modern Universities, those 
of Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, and the rest, have got 
their practical sides, because they have been established 
after society had changed from the ancient to the modem 

<1> Dr. Mahendra Lai Sarkar C. I. E, 

<2> This referred to the speaker himself who purchased a plot of land 
near DvmDatn for agriculture by his eldest grandson and doscly supervised 
the rorifc 
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typo. The older universities also arc coming rnmul ; 
and as for the Calcutta University, it has already shown 
its appreciation of technological education by instituting 
the Faculty of Engineering. We have had the Faculty 
of Engineering ever since the creation of the Calcutta 
University ; and if engineering can come in, there is 
no reason ivhv agriculture and technology should not 
come in. Therefore, I do submit that there can he no 
theoretical objection against my amendment. There may 
be practical objections ; some of them the mover of the 
motion has tried to meet. Some may say, in the 
first place, that all the commerce in this country is in 
the hands of foreigners ; we Indians have no commerce 
in our hands. But is there no opening for the Indians 
in commerce ? Is there no opening for Indians in 
agriculture ? Is there uo opening for Indians in tech- 
nological pursuits in India ? Can we seriously say 
that '? The mere fact of import and export being at 
the present moment carried on by foreigners should 
be no reason for saying that this is no business of 
ours. We have not taken it in hand because we are 
wanting in knowledge. We are seeking that knowledge 
and do not shut us out at the very threshold. See 
whether we cannot staud side by side with our compe- 
titors, the foreigners. I am sure that if the children 
. of the soil approach our fellow subjects the foreigners, 
in that way, none of my European friends will be 
found so heartless as to say : “No, this has been ours, 
we have had it so long, we arc not going to bring 
you in to share with us this branch of business.” 
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] cannot conceive the possibility even «>f any such 
thing liciiijr said ns regards agriculture. Does not India 
own a large extent of the earth’s surface lit for tillage ? 
Indeed, what other country is there that owns such n 
large extent '! And, arc there not workers in India, 
honest, diligent, perservering tillers? Then why should 
not agriculture be taken up ? So far as agriculture is 
concerned, it cannot be said that that is not in our 
hands. It is true that technological pursuits require 
large factories and large capital, but all that will 
come in time if we begin now. Therefore, there is 
no reason for shutting the thing out at the very 
threshold. 

The original motion to which mine is only an 
amendment is in very modest language ; it does not 
commit the Senate to anything, but only asks the 
Senate to appoint a committee to consider the feasibility 
of the University taking the matter in hand. If the 
committee docs not think it feasible the matter wall 
drop. But why should the appointment of a committee 
be contested ? I may add that the teaching of 
commerce is not likely to be very costly. Agriculture 
may require a farm and a laboratory, but that too 
will not be very costly. Technology will be a little 
costly. The committee wall consider that. 

Then, again, it may be said, why grant Degrees ? 
The answer to that has already to a certain extent been 
hinted at by Dr. Sircar. Though caste is tottering, the 
prejudice of caste still lingers behind, and whilst some 
of the genteel middle classes, fiuding the difficulty of 
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earning a livelihood, an* anxious to turn out agriculturist-* 
and artisans, still when the: choice i> between gaining 


admission to the I.A, and I. Sc. chu-se.- in tin* expectation 
of getting two letters 15.A. or Ii.Se. added to their 
names and of becoming humble agriculturists or artisan--, 
young men of good family hesitate, lint the moment 
it is said that they may have Degrees in Agriculture 
and Technology, or. at any rate. Diplomas in Agriculture 
and Technology, you will see what crowds of young 
inen will come to your agricultural and technological 
colleges. That." is a weakness, no doubt, but it is a 
human weakness. If even in adventurous England, 
where there are so many openings for young men. 
they flock to the universities to obtain a Degree and 
acquire a rank, you should excuse weakness in less 


adventurous India, where there are so few openings in 
which our young men can gratify their aspirations. 
Then it might be said that after all agriculture and 
technology will not yield much : that may be true. As 
the Indian Proverb says: ‘Trade brings prosperity in 
the fullest measure, agriculture only in half measure, 
service oidj in quarter measure, and begging in no 
incasiuc. So that service which so many of our best 


men are so anxious to obtain is only one step removed 
trom begging. But be that as it mav, although the 
mdismininating world prefers the near and showy to 
the distant and modest and therefore commerce, which 
brings the necessaries of life to hand is valued more 
than agriculture and technology, which help to produce 
those necessaries, let not the wise and discriminating 
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Senate of the Calcutta University give preference to 
proud commerce as against humble agriculture and 
technology. 


(2)* 

I beg to move — (1) “That the Report of the 
Committee on the subject of Agricultural, Technological 
and Commercial Education be adopted”, and (2) “That 
steps be taken to give effect to recommendations (1), 
'2) (b), (3) and (4) contained in the Report.” 

The report is a unanimous one. My learned friend, 
Mi'. Williams, who did not sign the report, because he 
was not present at the last meeting of the Committee, 
has, I . understand, signified his acceptance of the report 
ns the report of the Committee of which he is a member. 
The Committee have unanimously come to the conclusion 
that it is feasible for the University of Calcutta to 
take steps to develop the teaching of the higher branches 
of Agricultural, Technological and Commercial studies. 


# Speech ddlverd at the meeting of the Senate held on 1st December 191 T. 
'lie Committee was appointed on the 1 3th October 191" and the report with 
draft regulations complete was ready for discussion on 1st December 1917, 

On the suggestion of Sir Asutosh Mufchcriec, Principal Heramba Chandra 
Maitra and the Vicc»Chanccllor Dr. D. P. Sarbadhifcari. Sir Oooroodass Bancrjcc 
! moved in place of the 2nd part of his original motion that the Syndicate be 

I ashed to place themselves in communication with the Faculties of Arts and 

l Science with regard to recommendations (2>. <3> and <4> contained in the 
' Committee's report and to bring up a scheme at ait early date. 

The motion was carried unanimously after a long discussion. 
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Tho reasons for that conclusion an* stated in th< 
report ; I need not repeat them in detail. It u dl h< 
enough for me to say that the reasons vhieh inlhten* ed 
the Committee are mainly two, one a reason of general 
application, and another a reason of special application- 
The geneva! reason is that 100 or .70 years ago the 
output of knowledge requisite for an agriculturist or a 
technologist or even a trader to carry on his business 
was not very large, and it sufficed to piek up the 
necessary amount of knowledge by tradition front father 
to son. and that was perhaps one reason why the oldei 
Universities did not provide for the teaching of these 
subjects ; but now. with the increasing keenness in the 
struggle for existence and increasing complexity of 
economical ancl industrial conditions, the equipment of 
knowledge that is indispensable for anyone to engage 
in any of these pursuits, agricultural, technological and 
commercial, is so lavge as to vender a thorough 
University training absolutely necessary, and that is 
why all the modern Universities undertake the teaching 
of these subjects. 

Then, the special reason with regard to this 
i ountrv is, that, notwithstanding the relaxation of the 
caste system and the poverty of the country, the 
existing prejudice in the higher castes against agricultural, 
industrial, and even commercial pursuits has been so 
great as to stand in the wav of young men belonging 
to the higher castes from taking to these pursuits. 
And, yet, it is well known, we read it every day, 
that a pure literary, or even a pare scientific education 
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is nof enough to enable tin* great majority of ’our 
young men to earn a livelihood. On the other hand, 
it is a well-known Fact that University degrees and 
other similar academic distinctions are greatly valued 
in this country. So that it is believed that, if the 
University institutes Examinations for degrees or lieeusos 
in these branches of learning and offers to confer 
those degrees on young men who can undergo the 
proper tests, the offer will be largely availed of, to the 
great relief of our young men, and to the no small 
relief of the congestion sit the doors of the professions 
and services. These are the reasons that have led the 
Committee to think that it is time that the University 
should take steps to encourage the learning and to 
develop the teaching of these subjects. 

There may be difficulties in the way, difficulties 
which have not been overlooked in the report. Indeed 
this report, with all its shortcomings, has this merit, 
that it does not overlook any difficulties ; it does not 
overstate any point. The difficulties that may be 
apprehended to lie in the way are the difficulty of 
getting funds for equipping institutions and paying 
teachers, and further, the difficulty of giving practical 
training without which mere theoretical instruction in 
these branches of knowledge would be useless ; that 
is the difficulty of obtaining the co-operation of owners 
of large farms for the practical training of students 
of agriculture. ; the co-operation of owners of large 
workshops for the practical training of students of 
technology, and the co-operation of business houses for 
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flio practical framing of students of iMmuioive. 
it is Imped tluit, if derives and diplomas or licenses an* 
oilbrod, and examinations art* instituted by the l. niversity 
for such degrees and licenses, that would give fl* 1 
impetus to the project which would bring into existence 
the necessary educational agencies in the shape of 
colleges or University Professorships. Then, again, it 
is hoped that the existing educational agencies, such 
as the Agricultural Colleges at Sabonr and Pusn, may 
be utilised, and sonic of onr present Professorships, 
specially those connected with the Sir Taraknath Palit 
and Sir Rushbehary Ghosh endowments, may be 
utilised. The Endowment deed of Sir Rushbehary Ghosh 
expressly lays down that the Professor of Botany 
should so regulate the teaching of his subject as to 
help agriculture. So also in the Sir Taraknath Palit 
endowment, science is to be taught with special reference 
to its practical applications. Then we may look to 
Government for some help, and I hope we shall not 
look in vain. The extract from the speech of His 


Excellency the Viceroy shows that agricultural 
education is in contemplation by Government to be 
given in every district as largely as possible. So that, 
the apparent difficulties will to a groat extent be 
removed. Nor will it do to give up doing a desirable, 
indeed a necessary thing, because of the difficulties in 
the way, if the difficulties can be overcome by on 
effort. That being so, the Committee have framed a 
scheme. Iu regard to the details of the scheme there 
may be room for criticism, but the question for our 
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nniMdi-r.ittmi K if a print*/ ft/rir ea-o iuiv been made 
<>nt in nii|i-r that tin* Senate may airiv<‘ af tlu* decision 
that th»* rep >rt h<> accepted and steps he taken to give 
i th-et to the detailed rceninmendalinns. 

The courses of study would have to he considered 
l»v unt* Hoards of studies. New Hoards of Studies 
may have to lie constituted, or references may he made 
to some of the existing Hoards-. For instance, in 
agriculture, references may be made to tin* Hoard of 
Studies in Economics. The details of each syllabus 
may then he finally settled. 

Then as for the main features of the scheme, it 
will be ciu)u<di for me to point out that tlu? Committee 
recommend a live years’ course, commencing after the 
Matriculation Examination or rather the Matriculation 
stage. For it was pointed out tint the passing of the 
Matriculation Examination should not be insisted upon 
as a qualification for taking up these courses, and that the 
passing of any examinations that the Syndicate may consider 
equivalent may be considered sufficient at the starting point 
for getting admittance to these classes. An examination at 
the end of three years for a diploma or license should 
be instituted, followed by an examination for the 
Bachelor’s Degree after a further period of two years. 
One important change in the Regulations may be needed 
at least for the earlier years so long as we have no 
regular affiliated institutions in these subjects. Students 
appearing at examinations in these subjects will have 
to be admitted as non-eollcgiate students, and for that 
purpose some relaxation of the strict rules of Chapter 
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XVI of the Regulation.- may he neres-nry, anti a 
regulation of an exceptional nature might he formulated. 
Those being now subjects for a time a certain amount 
of indulgence may be granted. 1 might refer to a 
well-known instance of indulgence having been shown 
to induce students to take up the study of .a certain 
subject. When the Medical College of Calcutta wn- 
first established, very great difficulty \va> experienced 
in getting students to dissect dead bodies. Xo Hindu 
would touch a dead body, and the first student who 
was induced to dissect, was honoured by a full length 
portrait, which still adorns one of the lecture halls of 
the Calcutta Medical College. 


"With reference to other matters of detail, the 
Committee have made two recommendations in the 
alternative. I ask for the acceptance of the second 
of these two alternatives. They arc the two alternatives 
in sub-paragraph 2 of paragraph 13 of our report : the 
first being, that for the purpose of instituting the new 
examinations a new faculty of Agriculture. Technology 
and Commerce be constituted ; or if this involved a very 
large measure of change, then, in the alternative examina- 
tions foi degrees and diplomas or licenses in Apiculture 


und Technology be instituted undei' the existing Faculty 
of Science, and examinations for a degree and diploma 
or license in Commerce under the Faculty of Arts, 
I think the latter will be the more feasible alternative 
because, if we constituted a new Faculty there might 
3c some difficulty in apportioning representatives of 
the different Faculties on the Syndicate, the full number 
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fifteen having already been appropriated by the existing 
1 ‘’acuities. 

There is also another small matter. The report 
speaks of a diploma or license. I would ask you to 
accept a license, because that would give ns a ‘licentiate’ 
for the holder of it ; whereas if it be a diploma 
wo could not get an equally convenient word for 
its holder. However, these are minor matters. 

With these few words I submit that my motion 
may be accepted. If there are any differences of opinion 
on matters of detail, they would be settled when the 
Senate proceeded to frame the regulations. We have 
only appended to the report a draft of the regulations 
to indicate the lines on which the actual regulations 
to be drafted should proceed. When the time comes 
the regulations may be drafted in detail. In taking 
the necessary steps, the Syndicate may consult the 
Boards of Studies and existing Faculties of Arts and 
Science, and may frame draft regulations and bring 
them forward to the Senate for acceptance. Tf any of 
my learned colleagues feels that there are difficulties, 
let us bear in mind that they may be overcome by a 
little effort. Even a fiery horse has to make an effort 
when starting to draw a carriage. And even the iron 
horse whose moving power is fire itself, often starts 
with a jerk in moving a train. Let not the fact that 
the first start costs an effort make us hesitate to take 
this step, if we can feel, sure that our action is 
in the right direction’ and will lead our load of 
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young passengers in quest of useful knowledge to the right 
destination. 


Reply to the debate on the ntotiori. 

After the permit-ion the Senate has been pleased 
to grunt to mv motion being put in the modified form 
in which it now stands I do not think there i- 
nmeli for me to say by way of reply ; because the 
criticism- relating to matters of detail that had been 
urged do not arise at that stage. There are only 
two or three points in regard to which I would say 
a few words. Mr. Arehbohl had said that the t niversity 
wanted to hold cut before young nu n illusory degrees 
to snare them into course', of study which in the end 
would be of no good to them. There was no such 
thing. On the contrary, 3 referred to two reasons 
why the IT niversity should take up this matter ; one 
of them being of general application nil the world over, 
and arising from the necessity of acquiring knowledge 
in order to carry on pursuits, in agriculture, technology 
or commerce ; and a second reason specially applicable 
to this country I referred to the charm which a 
degree had for young me u of the higher classes. I 
still maintain that opinion, and I think I am quite 
right. No one who knows this country and the 
feelings and prejudices of the higher castes will be 
prepared to contradict me. "When there arc prejudice? 
trill it be wrong to try to overcome them ? If the 
higher castes have that prejudice against industrial and 
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agricultural pursuits 1 <lo not think we shall Tie doing 
any thing wrong if we can overcome that prejudice by 
instituting degrees and oilcring them to young men who 
take to agricultimil and industrial studies. Rai Kumu- 
dinikanta Bancrjcc Bahadur said that degrees were not 
of any use unless government appointments were 
guaranteed. We have Government appointments in other 
professions, but the avenues to those appointments have 
become overcrowded, and the young men of the present 
day find it very difficult to obtain entrance through 
those avenues. On the other hand, as Dr. Sircar pointed 
out, there is opening for employment in other fields 
such as agriculture and technology. There are no openings 
on the old lines, or but very few, but there are many 
openings on the new lines. Prejudice however, not- 
withstanding that starvation is staring them in the face, 
prevents many young men from taking to these occupations. 
Is not then the time fit for the University to step 
forward and institute examinations and offer degrees 
to overcome that prejudice, which is the only thing 
standing between the young inon and their taking to 
agricultural, industrial and commercial pursuits ? That 
is the position at present. Therefore the objection that 
if no government appointment is guaranteed, the scheme 
will prove a failure is not sound. In conclusion, 
I say that my motion has received only a few side 
attacks, and I ask the Senate to accept the motion. 
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In the interests of education, in the interest? of 
the people of this country whose education this University 
unities, and in tlio interests of this University itself. 
I foe! it my bnimden duty, nmcli as 3 respect the mover 
of tlie original motion, to oppose his -motion and to 
press my amendment. .Tust consider, Sir, how the matter 
stands. The Senate on the 13th of October, 1017, 
appointed a Committee to consider the feasibility of the 
Uim ersity taking steps to develop education in Agricul- 
tnre. Technology and Commerce. A Committee was 
. appointed ; yon, my colleagues in Senate, appointed that 
ommittcc. I am not sure whether Mr. Shirras was 
present or not. It sat for several full days, and to 
t e be=t of its ability-, knowledge and judgment, arrived 
at a unanimous conclusion and submitted a Report 
im *** recommendations. The first recommendation 

was that the University should take steps to develop teaching 
m Agriculture, Technology and Commerce ; that was 
nccepe y the Senate at a previous meeting. The 


,9l8 ‘ on ,he 9,h Ftbrrary 

regarding Agrico!tara!. ,h T«chno!oa ral ° f Senate da,ed the scheme 

« * ioint meeting of, he Co ”“ erciaI xrerc considered 

1917 ‘he 7, h December 

Agriculture and Technology belnstimted and diplomas or licenses in 

examinations for a degree and a a- i nnder ,he Fac “lry of Science and 
Faculty of Arts. * d,pIon,a • ”«nse in Commerce under the 


<2> Thar the courses of stnrT 

linatinne fa. - - cs and general schemes for those 


examinations be asset out in AdL T x *** SCncraI sd 

be held in accordance with the draft ,he Report and the examinatior 

S regulations set out in Ap pen( fi x m. 
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Committee made also tlirco other recommendations 
dealing with details. Those three recommendations were 
referred to and have been embodied in the resolutions 
of the Joint Faculties of Arte and Science, and they 
came up for consideration by the Senate on the J 2th 
of January last, when Mr. Shirras moved, by way of 
amendment, that the matter be postponed till the meeting 
of the Senate on the 9th February, 1918. Mr. Shirras’s 
seconder, Dr, Haidar, was not quite right in the strictures 
on the Syndicate, when he said he was surprised to 
find that the Syndicate had brought forward this matter 
to-day when the opinions of the Chambers of Commerce 
had not yet been l’cceivcd. The Syndicate had no hand 
in the matter. The matter was bound to come up to- 
day in accordance with the resolution of the Senate 
itself. And now that the matter has come before you 
for consideration, we are met by this resolution, namely, 
that copies of the resolution already recorded by the 
Senate on the subject together with connected papers 
be forwarded to the University Commission, and that 
the further consideration of the matter be adjourned 
till 3 P. M. on Saturday the 13th July, 1918. That is 

to say, we are to postpone the consideration of this 

t3> That under section 2 5 <2> the Senate with the sanction of 
Government make Regulations on the lines of the Draft Regulations to provide 
for examinations in Agriculture, Technology and Commerce. 

These recommendations were considered at the meeting of the Senate held 
on the 12 th January 1918 when it was decided, on the motion of 
Mr. J. Findlay Shirras that the matter be adjourned for a month ( till the second 
Saturday of February) in order that the Syndicate might obtain the views of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

The matter accordingly came up before the Senate on the 9th February 
1918 when Mr. Findlay Shirras moved the following resolution. 
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matter ami sit quiet for six months, that is. for a 
period longer than that for which the polar bear 
hibernates. Considering how late we, the .Senate nfthe 
Calcutta University, are in taking in hand the teaching 
of Agriculture, Technology and Commerce it would be 
a most undesirable thing to postpone the consideration 
of the matter for a day longer than is absolutely necessary- 
Is it not a matter of universal complaint that the mere 
arts and science education that is given by the University 
is turning out graduates by the thousand, who are only 
overcrowding the doors of the services, public and 
private, and learned professions, to the great disadvan- 
~ tag.CL.not only to themselves but to the country, yea to 
the peace of the country ? It is said that it is this 
discontented multitude that is contributing to the growth 
of anarchism. Is it not high time that some new fields 
should be opened for these young men, so that their 
energies might be diverted in useful directions ? And 
those directions certainly are Agriculture to begin with 
in an agricultural country like India, and Bengal especially, 


"That copies of the Resolution already recorded by the Senate on the 
subject, together with the connected papers, be forwarded to the University 
Commission, and that the further consideration of the matter be adjourned 
till 3 p. m. on Saturday the 13th July 1918." 

This was seconded by Dr, Hiralai Haidar. 

Sir Gooroodass Banerfee moved the following amendment :~ 

That a committee composed of nine members of the Senate be appointed 
to frame Regulations on the lines oF the Draft Regulations referred to in the 
resolutions of the joint Faculties of Arts and Science to provide for the 
examinations in Agriculture, Technology and Commerce with power to modify 
inem where necessary." 

disJsfcn was cTr^m Mr ‘ J ' W ' James and after a lengthy 

discussion, was earned by 19 votes against 4. 
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Technology also, and last of all Commerce, for commerce 
comes last. Agriculture must give the raw materials, 
Technology must convert them into useful articles for 
the service of man, and it will then be time for 
Commerce to come in for distribution. But, no, we are 
asked that because the opinions of the Chambers of 
Commerce have not arrived yet, the whole thing must 
stand over. The agriculturist must sit quiet, the technolo- 
gist must sit quiet, and every one must sit quiet until 
those trained in commerce have given their opinion. 

I submit the reasons assigned arc not sufficient for the 
step that is sought to be taken. And my proposal 
does not stand in the slightest degree in the way of 
advice of commercial bodies being availed of. 

The learned mover of the original motion made 

some strictures, rather severe, on the personnel of the 
last committee, but I do not take umbrage at that. 
Dim as my eyes are, they arc strong enough to see 

and to bear the full glare of truth without wincing. 

And so far as we are at fault, I am the foremost to 
admit my error and to make myself responsible for the 
errors, and to see that the errors arc not persisted in. 
My attitude, therefore, towards those strictures is not 
one of presenting a hard front which the criticisms 
may strike and rebound ; I present a soft front on which 
instead of having any opportunity of rebounding, they 
stick and will not be able to go any further. Wc may 
have a better committee than the one wc had last, and 
if a committee is appointed, ray proposition docs not 
ask the committee to submit the report within a fort- 
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night ox - a month or two months but within such time 
as may be necessary. And if the Chamber of Commerce 
is, as I am sure it is, inclined to help us we will 
have the full benefit of their suggestions whilst this 
committee is sitting. Therefore, so far as the main 
reason is concerned, that reason is fully met by my 
alternative resolution asking for the appointment of a 
committee. It might be said tliat if the committee is 
to wait, why not let the Senate wait till the advice of 
the commercial experts has been received. If we accept- 
that motion, it would give rise to an erroneous impression 
that the matter has been shelved. And we cannot 
blame the public very much for that impression, because 
as I have said, although the necessity for the diversion, 
of the energies of our young men to other directions 
has arisen for a long time, we have been sitting idle ; 
and now if we postpone the matter for six months 
people, without much blame, might say that the matter 
has been shelved. And the name of Mr. Shirras, dear 
as that name is not only to myself but to all my 
countrymen for the sympathy which he feels for them 
in all their aims and aspirations, will not be a sufficient 
safeguard against such impression gaining ground. Xor 
wiR the impression be fair to the great mercantile 
community whose assistance we are seeking. It may 

. , S3ld ,, 1 Sp * ak without “iHcing matters— by the out- 
side public that the Senate out of deference to the 

commLL V^ 0Werfl11 COmmunit 5'’ *e mercantile 

over mnc«°il CalCUtta ’ ^ aJIowed this matter to stand 
over practically thongh for ^ months Th#t 
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would bo most unfair (o the* mercantile community. In 
savins; this 1 do not for one moment, withhold from that 
community what is its due, and that is a full and 
unbounded measure of our grateful acknowledgment for 
the many good things for which we arc indebted to 
that community. Indeed, it would not bo going too far 
to say that the very establishment of British rule in 
India, the source of all peace and prosperity in the 
past, present and future, I say the very foundation of 
British rule in India lias been brought about by the 
mercantile community, the great East India Company, 
now not very much remembered except on the face 
of certain rupees which are daily becoming obsolete. 
That was a company which wc knew how much to 
respect when we were little hoys. “Company Bahadur” 
it was called and it was the very personification of 
everything that was wise and just. Let not that community 
feel in the slightest degree that in this our endeavour 
to iutroducc the study of Commerce into our University, 
we have been moved by anything like a desire to rival 
them. We only want to learn a little of a branch of 
human affairs, which may find some opening for young 
men in this country. We take them as our friends, 
philosophers and guides ; that is our attitude 
towards them. Therefore, I submit that my motion 
docs not quarrel with the first reason advanced by 
Mr. Shiiras. 

The second ground urged is that, as the Calcutta 
- University Commission is now sitting, it would not be 
. right for us to hasten the matter, but we should wait 
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until thoir (Incision is out, null thru \vo shall have time 
to proceed. The University Commission may recommend 
larger measures of improvement than wo have been 
able to recommend. One of these may be the constitution 
of separate Faculties of Agriculture, Technology and 
Commerce, which wc could not recommend, because to 
have that it would be necessary to alter the law. If 
wc constitute those Faculties now, then; will be a 
difficulty in the way of their representation on the 
Syndicate ; each Faculty ought to be represented on 
the Syndicate. The number of members of the Syndicate 
is limited by statute, and. the whole number lias already 


been nppi-oprinted by the existing Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Law, Medicine and Engineering. If three more 
Faculties arc to be constituted, where arc wc going to 
find room for at least three more members on the 
Syndicate ? We ‘will have to’ encroach upon the privileges 
of some other Faculty. Therefore, the law will have 
to be changed. The University Commission may reco- 
mmend that and may give us a fuller measure of 
improvement, than we can attain now. But although 
all that may be, that is a remote, a very remote contingency. 
And although the University Commission may finish 
their labour by the end of July, we all know how 
slowly the cumbrous legislative machinery moves ; and 
if Lord Curcon s University Act has to be amended I 
do not know how long we shall have to wait. Therefore, 
let not the future prospect of better things make ns 
forget the present; the future is very remote. On the 
other hand, where is the harm if the committee proceeds 
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with tlir matter ? An«l here som" nf my host arguments 
are furnished hv my generous adversary himself. 
Mr. Shims was down upon our eommitfec as a committee 
of non-experts unable to advise upon matters of agrieuh 
lure, technology and commerce. Rut who compose the 
University Commission, pray ? T speak in no disparage- 
ment of the members who compose that Commission. 
Is there any one amongst them who is an expert in 
commerce *? There is not one amongst them who is an 
export in agriculture. There may be one or two who 
are exports in science, and I concede that they arc 
experts in technology. Rut in the other two branches 
the University Commission does not stand on a very 
much ditforent footing from that of the committee whose 
report forms the 'basis of the present discussion. 
Therefore what additional light, what more bright light, 
could wo expect from that Commission ? Then, again, 
hairing one. member, the other members of that Commission 
are all strangers to us. They do not know how we 
stand, what onr needs, requirements nnd means are ; 
they may formulate some costly scheme which the 
Government of India in thp end will say, there is no 
money to earn' out. "W ould it not be far better, instead 
of our waiting to see wliat the Commission does, to 
place before it a detailed 'scheme of our own, so that 
the Commission may have better materials to work 
with. That is how I view the matter, and if my 
amendment is accepted it will place the University 
Commission in a better position to formulate a scheme. 
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i Jion, as regards the Faculties. tin* past is often a 
irootl guide for the present. We began with the four 
Faculties of Arts. L-nv, Medicine and Engineering* 1 
liad the honour of being a member of the .Senate and 
the Syndicate for a long time whilst there wore only 
those four Faculties, and yet we produced some very 
good men in science under the Faculty of Arts. If 
science, to distinct from arts, could thrive well in the 
infancy of this University under the direction of the 
1” acuity of Arts, then where will there be any diiiiculty 
for Agriculture and Technology, which arc more allied 
to science than is science to arts, to thrive under the 
1* acuity of Science ? In the earlier days of Agriculture 
and Technology, I think they will thrive better under 
the already existing Faculty of Science than if they 
exist separately. And as for the relation of Commerce 
‘ to Arts, it is very wrong to say that Commerce is not 
to a great extent allied to Arts. There will be no 
difficulty in having a good Board of Studies in Commerce. 
Sir Hugh Bray may be appointed a member of the 
Faculty of Arts by a simple advertisement in the Gazette 
of India, and we shall have the full benefit of his 
advice. I, thciefore, say that we shall only be hindering 
the cause of education, the interests of my countrymen, 
and the interests of this University, which is in charge 
of these groat matters, if the teaching of Agriculture, 
technology and Commerce were to be postponed. 
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1 bog to move that the Report of the Committee 
appointed to frame Regulations to provide for Exami- 
nations in Agriculture, Technology and Commerce be 
adopted ; that steps be taken to give . effect to the 
recommendation contained in that Report that the 
Chancellor be moved to nominate fit and proper persons 
who are experts in Agriculture, Technology and Commerce 
to be Ordinary Fellows of the University ; and that 
the Regulations framed by the said Committee be sub- 
mitted to the Governor-General of India in Council 
for sanction. 

In submitting this motion I need not detain you 
long. The matter is not altogether new. It came before 
the Senate substantially on more occasions than one, 
and it will be found that what I am now asking the 
Senate to do has virtually met with your approbation 
already, cither as members of the Senate, or as members 
of the Faculties of Arts and Science. 

* * ■ * * 

On the 9tli of February, 1918, the present committee 
was appointed whose report is now before the Senate for 
consideration. On that occasion there was a good deal of 
discussion and some considerable difference of opinion. One 
side held that wc should stay bur hands for six months, 
pending the receipt of replies from the Chamber of 

* Speeches delivered at the meeting of the Senate held on the 23rd 
March 1918 when the Report of the Committee appointed by the Senate to 
frame regulations to provide for Examinations in Agriculture. Technology and 
Commerce was considered. 
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Commerce and certain other public foodie.-, vfoicli liad 
paid that tliey had not time enough to pend in their 
replic?, and that wo should further stay our hn»d.~ 
until the decision of the University Commission on thi- 
subject was received. The other side contended that 
we should not stay our hands, that replies of the Chamber 
of Commerce and other public foodies might foe obtained 
later gradually and that the fact of the Calcutta University 
Commission sitting, instead of being a reason for our 
staying work, was a reason for our expediting the work, 
so that the Commission might have a defined and 
formulated expression of opinion of the University as a 
University, which had never before been consulted fov 
the Commission as a University, before they proceeded 
to express their views on the subject ; and that would 
be the best way of obtaining such help from them as 
was obtainable, instead of leaving them to deal with 
the subject without adequate information. One special 
reason why that view was pressed was, that the majority 
of members of that Commission were strangers to thi? 
country. The objection on the score of the reply of 
the Chamber of Commerce not having been received 
was fully answered in the masterly summing up from 
the Chair, which showed that although the” Chamber 
of Commerce as a body had not answered our query as 
to details, certain leading members of the mercantile 
community, such as Sir Daniel Hamilton, Sir Francis 
Stewart, and I believe. Sir Hugh Bray also, and certain 
other gentlemen had, in answer to letters written to 
them either by the Vice-Chancellor or bv the Registrar, 
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expressed tlic*ir approval of the scheme generally. So 
that though we have not had the combined wisdom 
of the Chamber of Commerce to guide us in matters 
of detail, wo have had the benediction of the guiding 
spirits of that Chamber to bless us in regard to our 
general scheme. And as for the University Commission 
sitting, that objection was not considered suffi- 
ciently cogent, and by a large majority of the Senate 
this committee was appointed to draw up those regu- 
lations. 

We had received no notice of any amendment 
seeking to stop the further progress of this work until 
a few minutes ago, when Mr. Shirras gave me to 
understand that lie would oppose my motion. The only 
notice of amendment that I have got is a notice, of 
amendment from my friend Mr. Manmathanath Kay, 
and though the amendments look formidable by their 
length and numerical strength, I am sure he will 
find good reasons to withdraw several of them, as, 

I believe, we shall find good reasons to accept such 
of them as we find possible, his object not being to 
thwart the scheme, but to make it more efficient. (1). 

That the draft regulations proceed on the lines of 
the former draft, which has already received the 
unanimous approval of the Joint Faculties of Arts and 
Science, will bo clear on a comparison of the two. Our 
report states that we have deviated from those general 
lines only in two matters. Whereas we made the course 

• <1> Mr. Man mat ha Nath Ray withdrew his amendments other than those 
that had been accepted by Sir Gooroodass Baner/ce. 
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Reply to the discussion on Dr. Hiralal Haidar’s 
motion that the debate be adjourned till 
Saturday the 1st September next . 


I think I anticipated Dr. Haider’s motion and said 
what I had to say against it. The motion now moved 
by that gentleman is substantially the same motion that 
was moved when this Committee was appointed, and 
the Senate will be practically stultifying itself by 
accepting this motion. Nothing has transpired between 
the date that this committee of nine was appointed and 
this date. What is the reason, then, that we are asked 
to decide the same matter again ? It is almost the 
same question. It has been said that we are acting 
under a self-delusion, and that we do not believe, when 
we say that these regulations ought to be sent to the 
Government of India for sanction, that the Govern- 
ment of India will take action in the mattex*. 
Why then should we do that? I do not believe that 
our regulations, when sent to the Government of India, 
will be at once sanctioned ; I believe as a question of 
practical politics that our resolutions will be sent to 
the University Commission. But is that any good reason 
why we should stay our hands and not do what we 
ought to ? My Mend Nawab Sir Sycd Shamsul Huda 
has very properly asked if we were prepared to accept 
an adverse decision of the University Commission and 
stay quiet and not move in the matter. If we were 
sure, of that, if we thought that would be the right 
course to take, then this motion for adjournment would 
be right. But if our position is that in spite of the 
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adverse decision of any University ( \munission we shall 
still orv and cry hoarse for the University to take up 
Agricultural, Technological and Commercial education, 
then to sit quiet now would be to give up our gioum 
altogether and to lose all chances of being he.iu 
the future. Therefore, those of our friends who advise 
us to hold back our hands, advise us to show n»P 1,cl 
obedience to the decision of the Univcrsit} Comnik-io ? 
and to say to them that our fate is in thcii 1,1,11 ’ 
if they take up this matter and advise the Govemmen 
and the University to take it tip, it will be taken up ? 
but if they do not, it will not be taken up. Ought 
that to be the attitude of any one who has the interests* 
of this University and of this country at heart I ( 0 
not wish to tread on the delieate ground of race 
distinctions ; but I say nothing disparaging* nothing 
disrespectful to anybody when I say that Europeans maj 
not love our childi’cn as much as they do theirs. Some 
few of them do ; they have done so and have placed 
us in the position which we occupy. But all of them 
cannot be expected to do so, and so they ask us to 
wait. I do not quarrel with them. I only ask them not to 
quarrel with us if wc show that wo love our children 
more than they do ; and it is because we want some- 
thing to be done for the children of the soil that we 
are anxious not to lose a day. The University has lost 
many a day and many loug years in not having taken 
up this question years and years ago. Vice-Chancellor 
after Vice-Chancellor in Convocation speech has referred 
to the necessity of opening new doors for the employment 
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of the children of the soil. We all feel that the arts 
ami science courses arc not enough to find occupation 
for the. people of the country. Nor have our colleges 
room to admit them. What are they to do '? To 
manufacture bombs instead of manufacturing good and 
useful tilings in laboratories and in tanneries ? Therefore, 
I say it will bo culpable neglect of duty on our part 
if we were to stay our hands and wait till the University 
Commission comes to a decision. Something was said 
about the dignity of the University, that it would be 
undignified for the University to send up a scheme with 
a possibility of its being thrown out by the University 
Commission. That sort of dread of disregarded dignity 
there should not be. That is not showing the strength 
of our conviction. And Dr. Haidar supported me 
while opposing me when he said that the scheme 
I had was good. No one feels that Government will 
at once sanction the scheme, but there is the possibility 
of Government sending it to the Commission. Let 
Government send the scheme to the University Commission ; 
they can modify it. Where is the dignify of the 
University after the appointment of that Commission ? 
The appointment of the Commission means that our 
rules are not as they should be. If we have borne the 
appointment of the Commission, we can bear any over- 
ruling of our views by the Commission. Although we 
are not placed in direct communication with the Commi- 
ssion, the Commission has not placed itself in direct 
' communication -with ourselves. Individual members of 
the University might have been honoured by being 
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a«k<'<l to express their views, hut we, a- the University 
have not been ashed to do so. And the only way 
of expressing our views to the ('oininis-don is by 
sending tins scheme to Government. 1, therefore 
that it will serve no useful purpose, not even 

the sentiment of dignity, to stay our hands. On 
the other hand, it will be fraught with danger, and 
the Senate will be stultifying itself if we adjourn the 
matter. 


ep y la Mr. Findlay Shirras's opposition that in the circumstances 
Vl ~ tfie Chamber of Commerce had not reported (2) 

that the University Commission was considering the 
alter and (3) that the regulations were defective 
° ^ unsatisfactory, the Senate should not send 
these to the Government of Indio for sanction. 


The opposition of mv learnd friend, Air. Shim 
, n0t k° on Perfectly fair. I t ] link ho has bePn un fi 
n - e as >aid that the number of amendmeu 
,t 0 *° S ^° W Ac unsatisfactory character 

p regnUbona. Of course if the regulations are unsati 

t r nSPlVPS ’ the raatter « wait. Only u 
of the n ’ ” S rCprosontin K *e commercial interc- 

wisdom oT'bnMneslmen ^ Sh °"' n tl,C pr ? Cti< 
that *1, . ’ not 5 '' '’ague generalities 

citin* actual 3 ' ° r ° gulatlons are nnsatisfactory, but 

Skedt ,nste r s ° f dcfect ** ^ Mr. Bay! 
attached the regulations, not by vague allegations l 


l,y pointing «nt which words should bo substituted for . 
whioh. and which words should bo omitted. As ho did 
tlml wo won* ablo to judge for ourselves how far they 
should bo accepted and how far not. And though 
before his very eyes only a few of the amendments 
wore accepted as a matter of compromise, my learned 
friend still fixed his argument- upon the large number 
of amendments, as if that proved the inefficiency of 
oar scheme. We as practical men know that perfection 
is unattainable, that things improve as they grow. The 
most intelligent men may draw up a scheme which may 
be improved afterwards. Because we accepted certain 
amendments by way of compromise, that docs not show 
that the schemes drawn up were faulty. They were 
drawn up on lines of the existing schemes. As regards 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, I have read an 
account of their meeting. They do not hold out to 
us any hope that they would express their opinion 
later, they entirely depend upon the University Commission. 
Whatever the Chamber of Commerce may think of 
this matter, it is concerned with more weighty though 
somewhat coarser commodities : but the Senate of the 
University of Calcutta has to deal with finer material 
than the Chamber of Commex r cc. The letter which the 
Vice-Chancellor was pleased to read was the opinion 
of the Trades Association, another body of experts. 
They say they approve tlic scheme generally, and as 
to details they refer us for the courses of study to 
the British universities. And while no two of them 
agree in minute details, we have selected our courses 
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of Ptucly ns best we could from flu* imitomls before 
as presented by the Calendars of those universities. V e 
have also in each chapter of the regulations, whilst 
proscribing the courses of study, left a provision that 
the limits of the subject shall from time to time he 
defined by the Syndicate on the recommendation of the 
Boards of Studies in those subjects. So that any desirable 
changes will be made when the time comes by experts, 
amongst whom members of the mercantile community will 
certainly find their proper place. (1) 

<1) The Vice»ChanccIlor in the course of summing up observed n ’ 5 
not necessary to refer to what members of the Commission have from time 
to time informally said about this highly important question t but I may *' c 
permitted to quote some very important members of the Commission srfio 
think that in dealing with this question, the University is entering upon epochmaking 
changes that will make and live in hisrory. Of course fruition will lake time. 
That is itself an excellent reason for starting as early as possible, and I share 
Sir Gooroodass Banerjec's opinion that everyday we lose in making a start 
is a day lost to the cause of nation>building. 

Sir Gooroodass Bancrice's motion was then put the vote and carried 
by 27 votes against 3. 



Evidence before Calcutta University 
Commission 1917 — 19. 

QUESTION 1. 

Do you consider that the existing system of university 
education affords to young Indians of ability full opportunity 
of obtaining the highest training? If not, in what main 
respects do you consider the existing system deficient from 
this point of view ? 


ANSWER. 

T tlo not ‘consider that the existing system of 
university education affords to young Indians of ability 
full opportunity of obtaining the highest training’, and 
the defect, I think, lies partly in the system, and partly 
in the working of it, which may, at any time be good 
or bad according to the personnel employed. To make 
my answer clear I should state that by the system’ I 
mean the body of rules and regulations of the University 
and by the working of the system I mean the body 
of persons engaged for the time being in working out 
those l’ules and l’egulations and the ‘manner’ in which 
they work. 

(i) The main defects in the system, that is, in the 
rules and regulations are : — 
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(a) The imparting of knowledge to Ilcngnli student* 
through the medium of English. a tUflirntl 
foreign language. difficult l»y rea-<»n of it- 
>frjr f; nf jror.ls, a< well a- by its stnu fmr 
of si iitrurrs , bein" so very ditt'eront from 
tho.-e of the Bengali language. The learner 
has not only to learn the subjects of study, 
but has also to learn the language in which 
those subjects are taught, that is. he requires 
the explanation of the subject matter 
rrptainol t<> him. This not only overtaxes 
his time and energies, but also cramps his 
thought.^ which cannot expand beyond his 
foreign language range, which i* very limited. 

(b) The encouraging of a wrong method of teaching 
English up to the matriculation stage, that 
is. the method which seeks to make boys 
learn English by copious, and therefore 
necessarily superficial, reading of a large 
number of books, in preference to the 
method of thorough and careful reading of 
a few selected text-books in literature, with 
a text-book u\ grammar. Copious rapid 
reading may help to make one a ready 
vrriter aud speaker in his vernacular, but 
not in a difficult foreign language, which 
can be learnt correctly only bv close and 
thorough reading of a few well-chosen books 
and a text-book on grammar at the earlv stage? 
of the student’s progress. 
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(c) The allowing of bifurcation, specialisation, and 

a multiplicity of options at an early stage 
which may, and does, lead to the neglect 
of important subjects like history, geography, 
logic, and physics, the elements of which 
ought to be known by every student. Under 
existing conditions, one may become a B.A. 
without having even turned a page of history, 
geography, logic, or physics. 

(d) The preferring of quantity to quality of 

knowledge in the higher courses of study, 
and making those courses so long as to 
render thoroughness practically unattainable 
by the majority of students, and attainable 
if at all, with great difficulty, only by the 
most intelligent and diligent. 

(ii) The main defects in the working of the system 
are : — 

(a) That we do not always get first rate men 
in prescribing the courses of study. 

(b) That we do not always get first rate men in 
teaching our students. 

Or) That we do not always get first rate men in 
conducting our examinations. 



QUESTION 2. 

Do you consider that university training at its best involves— 
(a) that the students should be placed under the personal 
guidance of teachers of first-rate ability and o 
recognised standing in their subjects,* 

(l>) that the teachers and students alike should have access 
to well-appointed libraries and laboratories ,* 

<r) that there should be a large degree of freedom of 
teaching and of study ,* and 

<<?> that the teachers should have sufficient leisure to be 
able to pursue independent investigation in their 
own subjects ? 

If you share this view as to the functions of a university, do 
you consider that the ideal is attained or attainable under the 
existing system in Bengal? If you hold that the standard indi- 
cated above cannot fairly be applied,- please explain your 
reasons for this conclusion. 


ANSWERS. 

I certainly ’consider that university training, at 
best involves’ : — 

(nr) That the students should be placed uVider the 
personal guidance of teachers of first-rate 
ability iu their subjects ; but they nyed not 
always be of recognised standing. \ which* 
besides being a guarantee of experience. ^ 
only evidence of abilitv. and the want ° 
which may be made up by real ability* 1 
otherwise proved; and the help of such 
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teachers should be invoked more to serve 
as guides and examples to students than to 
act as tutors to coach them for their exami- 
nations. 


(/>) That the teachers and students should alike 
have access to well-appointed libraries and 
laboratories, but I should add that in a poor 
country like this, they should not be made 
unnecessarily costly. An ordinary college 
library should not, like an imperial library, 
aim at having all books on a subject, good, 
bad, and indifferent, but should be content 
with having only the best books. More- 
over, students should be taught early how 
to make legitimate use of a library, which 
is to know the extent of the world’s already 
acquired stock of knowledge in any subject, 
for the purpose of informing one’s own 
mind and of disseminating that knowledge 
to others, and for the purpose of proceeding 
further in quest of knowledge in that subject 
so as to add to J the world’s stock of know- 
ledge ; but not for the purpose of making 
a pedantic display of learning dug out of 
rare books, nor for the still worse purpose 
of passing as products of original research, 
tilings that arc only products of diligent 
search among obscure books, not generally 
known. 
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(<) Tliat there should be a reasonable degree of 
freedom of teaching and of study, but not 
a large degree of freedom, which may 
degenerate into an indolent habit of avoiding 
the teaching and learning of those portions 
of prescribed courses which are dillietdt or 
toilsome. 

(d) That the teachers should have sufficient (hut 
not profuse) leisure to be able to pursue 
independent investigation in their own 
subjects, but so as not to neglect the 
teaching work entrusted to them. 

I have said * above that I share the views as to 
the functions of a university implied in the different 
heads of the question, subject to the limitations and 
qualifications indicated in my answer ; and subject to 
those limitations and qualifications, I do not sec why 
the ideal should be considered unattainable under the 
existing system in Bengal, and why the standard indicated 
above cannot be fairly applied. 

^ e can, by economising our moans, have teachers 
of first-rate ability, if not of recognised high standing, 
in many, if not in all, subjects : we can have useful, 
though not splendid, libraries and laboratories: wc can 
have a fair degree of freedom of teaching and study: 
and we can give our teachers sufficient, though not 
profuse, leisure to carry on research. 

I do not, for one moment, say that the existing 
system needs no improvement. But I think it would 
be unpardonable ingratitude in the people of the country 




QUESTION 3. 

What resources exist In Calcutta for the formation of 
a great centre of learning such ns other cities of comparable 
sire possess 7 How far arc these resources organised to serve 
this purpose 7 What changes, if any, and what expansions 
would you suggest 7 


ANSWER. 

The resources that exist in and near Calcutta for 
the formation of a great centre of learning arc : — 

(a) The Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

(b) The Bungiya Snhityn Parishmt, 

(c) The Sahifyn Snbbn, 

Ul) The Indian Association for the Cultivation <>l 
Science, 

fc) The Sir Tarak Nath Palit Science ( 'allege. 

<f> Sir .Tagadis ( Tiandra Bose’s Research Institute. 
(</) The Presidency College. 

(b) The Scottish Churches College. 

(') The Vidyasagar College. 

67 The City College, 

(W Tlie Ripon College, 

, {/ l C » lcutfc * University Institute. 

, ie _^ 0,,n g ^len s Christian Association. 

Od The Imperial Library, 

(o) The Imperial Museum, and 

(p) Tlie Zoological Gardens. 

and in relation to professional learning 
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(t/) 'flit* 7 1 itr J i Court, 

(/•) Tht* Bar Association, 

(.<?) 'riu* Vakils’ Association. 

(/) The Calcutta Medical College, with its hospi- 
tals, and 

(//) Tin* Bclgaehia Medical College. 

Some <>f these institutions are connected with the 
University, and some more may be expected to be 
vonnectod with or to eo-operato with it. Though Calcutta 
has ceased to be the political capital it still continues 
to be the intellectual capital of India. 

QUESTION 4. 

<i) If you have studied the Dacca University scheme 
have you any suggestions to make with regard to it ? 

<ii) Do you think that universities on the lines of the 
Dacca scheme, or on other lines, could, with advan^ 
tage, be established at other centres of -population 
within the Presidency, either now or in the future 1 
If so, v/hat centres would you suggest ? 

ANSWER. 

(i) The suggestions I would make with regard to 

the Dacca University arc embodied in a 
note on the Datica University Committee’s 
report, which I wrote at the request of Lord 
Carmichael. (1) 

(ii) I am not prepared to suggest any centres 

for the establishment of universities on the 
lines of the Dacca Scheme. 


<1> Please see pages 239—265. 




QUESTION 5. 

<i> What, in year view, should be the relation between 
the University and colleges situated 

(a) in the University town t and 

(b) in other centres of population in the presidency ? 

<ii> How would you propose to ensure that every insti' 

tution at which students arc permitted to follow the 
course for a university degree is adequately staffed, 
and adequately equipped 7 

<Iii) To what extent do you consider it possible to grant 
to colleges some degree of freedom in the design of 
their courses and, under proper safeguards, in the 
conduct of the examinations of their students for 
university degrees 7 

<iv) Should it be found practicable so to organise the' 
intellectual resources of Calcutta as to create a 
powerful centralised teaching university in that city, 
how would you propose to deal with colleges not 
incorporated in that university 7 Would you favour:— 
(ff) The creation of a new controlling body to regulate 
the studies and examinations of such colleges or 
<6> the maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing 
system 7 or 

<c> the establishment of a new kind of relationship 
between the universitytind such colleges, which should 
allow some autonomy to the latter 7 


ANSWER. 

(i) (a) and (b). The relation between the University 
and its affiliated colleges should, in my 
opinion, be the same whether the colleges 
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nr<» **ituak*d in the University l*nvn nr in 
■»th«*r centres of population, ns any dilVereuee 
in their relation to tin* University may 
give Hm‘ to ineipi.-dity in their advantages 
ami di*s»dvnntnges. 

There is. Imwi'Vcr, mu* difference between tin* 
relation of tin* University colleges in tin* 
University too and with other colleges, 
which haw recently been croak'd by the 
now scheme of post-graduate teaching, under 
wltioh tin* privilege of afliiiatiou in post- 
graduate leaching has boon withdrawn from 
all ('a)entla colleges, and such leaching Jias 
boon centralised in the* University, while 
colleges outside Calcutta still retain that 
privilege. This scheme which some of us 
opposed has been sought to be justified on 
the ground of necessity, it being deemed 
necessary for the efficiency of work and 
economy of agency that all post-graduate 
teaching in Calcutta should be undertaken 
by the University, and it being deemed, at 
the same time, 0 obviously necessary that 
colleges outside Calcutta should, for the 
c,onvcniencc of students outside Calcutta, 
continue to conduct such teaching. This 
will, no doubt, place colleges outside Calcutta 
in regard to post-graduate teaching at a disad- 
vantage compared with the University 
post-graduate teaching department, which 
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will Ijf mwlwlcfl. a* \vt-U a- mnhnll • <(. 
I»3‘ (lie University. To reduce tin; inequality 
of relation with the University within th<* 
narrowest limits the conduct of this depart” 
inenl lia< been placed in the hand* of t'V" 
councils, one in arts and one in science, 
anti not directly in the hands of the syndicate 
and senate, which are the controlling 
authorities for all post-graduate teaching in 
and outside Calcutta. But the Vice-chancellor 
and members of the syndicate arc not 
excluded (as they might, in my opinion 
to be) from the councils of post-graduate 
teaching. Unless they are so excluded it 
would not be easy to convince all parties 
concerned that the vice-chancellor and the 
syndicate as the executive authorities of the 
University will be able to do even-handed 
justice to the University post-graduate 
teaching college and colleges outside Calcutta 
in matters relating to post-graduate tea- 
ching. 

(ii) The^ existing system 0 f i uspoct j on by the 
University Inspector of colleges in associa- 
tion mth one or two members of the senate 
mil, I think, ensure that affiliated colleges 
are adequately staffed and adequately equipped 
if the system is regularly worked. 

Uii) I do not consider it possible, nor would it be 
desirable even if it were possible, to grant 
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to colleges jmv degree of freedom hi the 
design of the courses of study or the conduct 
of examinations for degrees. The grunt of 
such freedom will destroy uniformity of 
standard, introduce, play of personal predi- 
lections which may degenerate into personal 
caprice, give vise to needless complications 
and necessary conflict with university autho- 
rities, and weaken public confidence in 
the value of university training and university 
degrees. 

Rut I do not consider the grant of any such 
freedom needed in the interests of education 
much as it may be desired by our natural 
instinct to be free from control. It is the. 
leading professors of important colleges who 
chiefly compose the hoards of studies, the 
syndicate, and the faculties by which the 
courses of study and schemes of examination 
arc designed ; and what is settled by the 
combined wisdom of them all need not be 
unsettled in its working by the individual 
will of any. 

(iv) I do not consider it desirable to have anj 
larger or more powerful {as dis ti n g uish^ 
from move efficient ) centralised teaehinj 
university in Calcutta than what has bee 
in effect created by the recent post-gradual 
teaching scheme. Any larger centralise 
agency may he mechanically move powerft 
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hut will lint lie fwfrUrrfittilhf more cfliricnl. 
because a von - large organisation miM 
necessarily have to snhstitutc mechanical 
rules for personal supervision to a large extent. 

(n) Xor would 1 favour the creation of any new 
controlling agency, which would give rise to 
complication. 

(b) But I would favour the maintenance of the 
existing system, with the recent modification 
introduced by the post-graduate teaching 
scheme, subject to the qualification indicated 
in my answer to (i) supra, that the vice- 
chancellor and members of the syndicate 
should not be on the councils of post- 
graduate teaching. 


QUESTION 6. 

What arc the callings and professions which arc necessary 
for service to, and the advancement of, India and for which 
a high degree of training is required 7 How far do the 
special needs and the traditions and characteristic powers 
of India differentiate her requirements in these respects from 
those of other regions and notably from those of Great 
Britain 7 

How far are these requirements met by the University, 
and how far should it be within the province of the University 
to meet them 7 


ANSWER. 

Agriculture, technology, commerce, and Hindu Medi- 
cine are the callings or professions which, in addition 
to the ordinary learned professions — law, medicine, and 
engineering — are necessary for service to, and the advane- 
tnent of, India and for which a high degree of training 
is required. 

With the increasing keenness in the struggle for 
existence, and the increasing 0 complexity of economic, 
social, and sanitary conditions, the equipment of theoretical 
and practical knowledge indispensable for anyone to 
carry on successfully agricultural, technological, and 
commercial pursuits, or the practice of the Hindu system 
of medicine, is become so large as to render regular 
academic training in theory and practice absolutely 
necessary. 
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Indian .-oil'. Iii(ii:ii» climatic conditions, and Indian 
croinnuir jiikI social environment render sjwcial training 
suited to Indian conditions, necessary in the subjects 
mentioned. 

In one respect Indian traditions notably differentiate 
her need- from thou* of Great Britain and other 
KnrojM*an countries, and this is the caste prejudice 
against certain occupations. The caste system, which 
has done some *rood. has done this harm that, notwith- 
standing its relaxation at the present day. it has created 
in the higher castes, with nil their jwvcrty, a prejudice 
against agricultural. technological, and even commcrciid. 
pursuits, which is so strong that it can he overcome 
only if the University takes in hand the training in 
those subjects, institutes degrees in them, and oilers to 
students the rank of graduates and undergraduates. 
The University ha« not yet taken in hand the teaching 
of any of these subjects, but it is necessary that it 
should do so. 

In regal'd to Hindu medicine it should be observed 
that, though according to some it is wrong as a system, 
it being based upon unproved theories, vet it has 
discovered remedies which have been effecting cures, 
and have stood the test, of experience for centuries, 
and the active principles and modes of action oftho^e 
remedies require investigation according to modem scien«w 
methods; and the study of that system should ** 
encouraged by the l niversitj . 



QUESTION 7. 

<i> Should the University provide or recognise approved 
courses of instruction in applied science and 
technology {including such departments as engineer* 
ing, agriculture, and commercial science) as 
qualifying for degrees or diplomas, or both ? Should 
the University also provide facilities for research 
in these branches of knowledge 1 
<ii) Do you think that higher technological training 
should, or should not, be segregated from other 
branches of higher education ? 

<iii> If, in your judgment, various branches of applied 
science and technology should be recognised as 
departments of University teaching and research- 
er^ what safeguards would you suggest in order to 
secure that every university student of applied science 
and technology should also receive adequate training 
in pure science ? 

(b ) what relations should be established between the 
University and technological institutions including 
those which have at present no connection with the 
University organisation 7 


ANSWER. 

(i) The University should, for reasons referred 
to in my answer to question 6, provide 
approved courses of instruction in applied 
science and technology (including engineer- 
ing, agriculture, and commercial science) 
as qualifying for both degrees and diplomas 
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or licenses. It should also provide facilities 
for rosea rcli in those branches of know- 
ledge. 

(ii) Higher technological training should not, in 

my opinion, he segregated from other 
branches of higher education, as well in 
the interests of those branches of education 
which should be considered eiptal in 
importance and dignity to other blanches 
of higher education, as for the sake of 
overcoming the prejudice of the higher 
castes of Indian society against agricultural, 
technological, and commercial pursuit.-. 

(iii) («) To secure that every student of applied 

science should have adequate training in 
pure science examination in pure science 
should form part of the examinations for 
degrees and diplomas or licenses in applied 
science. 

(/>) Technological institutions should co-operate 
with the University, and the best method 
of regulating such co-operation would be 
the affiliation of such institutions to the 
University in fhose branches of knowledge 
in which they give training and the Univer- 
sity confers degrees or diplomas. 



QUESTION 8. 

Arc you xatiiilwd will* the present conditions ol admission 
to the University of Calcutta and, if not, what changes would 
you suggest < 


ANSWER. 

I am iml «ptUe '•atislied with the present condition* 
<«f jidmi->i<»n to the University of Calcutta, stm! I have 
‘■'mi'' change* In suggest. Bui, before dealing with the 
change*: I wi-h to suggest, I thrm il desirable nt the 
out.-et to oppn-e a change whieh has been suggested 
in influent in! tjnartevs. namely, that the inatvieulation 
examination, whi* h at present serves as a double tost, 
that is. si test of completion of school education, and also 
a- a test of fitness for admission to the University, 
-hould be abolished, and two examinations substituted in 
its plsiee one a school final examination to serve as si 
test of completion of school education to be conducted 
by the Government department of public instruction, 
and the other a university entrance cxaminsition to serve 
as si test of fitness for admission to the University, to 
be conducted either by the University or by its affiliated 
colleges. The main reasons assigned in favour of this 
change are that the matriculation examination has grown 
too large to be conducted with efficiency, and that it 
has failed to serve the double purpose it is iioav made 
to serve. The first-mentioned argument is answered by 
the fact that the establishment of universities at Patna 
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:ind Dacca' will reduce the hulk of the (‘alciitta University 
matriculation examination within proper limits ; and the 
second argument will lie sufficiently met if it can he 
shown, as J think it can. that by suitable* changes tin* 
matriculation examination may well bo made to serve 
its present double purpose, and thus a duplication of 
examinations may he avoided to the no small saving 
of time, energy, and expense. I have dealt with this 
topic at some length at pages 31 to J3 of my little 
book, entitled The Ed neat ion Problem in Tndin, to which 
I would beg leave to refer, instead of repeating what 
I have said there. And I now proceed to state tin* 
changes I would suggest in the present conditions of 
admission to the ( 'diversity, which will include changes 
in the matriculation examination scheme. 

The following arc the changes I woidd suggest in 
the conditions of admission to the University : — 

(ft) The rule that sixteen years should be the 
minimum age for admission to the matricu- 
lation examination should be abolished. This 
rule is not only unnecessary, but is mischie- 
vous. It is unnecessary because a properly 
organised and t properly conducted matricu- 
lation examination will, on the one hand, 
be a sufficient natural safeguard against 
immature youths entering the University, 
and will, on the other hand, prevent the 
hardship of deserving youths being need- 
lessly kept back ; and it is mischievous 
because it often gives rise to eases throwing 
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•m the !*njv«-i>iry tin- trouble nf entering 
into iuve«.tigatinn* ns in :*•;*«. and 

«>f wmtctimcs cancelling the roults of 
candidates provisionally admitted to the exami- 
nation after they have passed, if in the end 
the investigation ns to age proves adverse 
to them. 

(/;) The rules allowing a multiplicity of options in 
the selection of subjects should bo abolished, 
and the subjects nf examination should 
bo : — 

(i) English prose and poetry, toxt-lwoks. 

(ii) The candidate's vernacular, with ail elementary 

knowledge of its kindred classical language. 

(iii) Mathematics, including arithmetic (the whole) 
algebra up to quadratic equations, and the 
progressions, and plane geometry up to 
properties of similar triangles. 

(iv) Elementary histories of England and India 
and general geography. 

(v) Elements of physics and chemistry. 

And there shall be two papers in each subject. 

The importance of the first four subjects is 
admitted by all. That of the fifth subject also 
is admitted by all, but some are of opinion 
that our schools arc mostly unfit to teach 
it properly for want of resources. I think 
if a year’s time is allowed, and a moderate 
syllabus is begun with, our schools will be 
able to make a beginning. 
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The above scheme of subjects, with syllabuses 
modest and embracing only the broad points 
of each subject, will a fiord a common basis 
of general culture for ail students, whatever 
subsequent careers they may choose. An 
agriculturist will be none the worse for 
the little classics he may learn, nor a 
literary scholar for Ins little physics and 
chemistry. 

(c) English should be taught with the help of 
well-selected pieces in prose and verse, 
pieces that are of cosmopolitan interest ; 
and English grammar should be regularly 
taught, and not left to be picked up from 
copious reading. 

(tt) Subjects other than English should be allowed 
to be taught, learnt, and examined through 
the medium of the student’s vernacular. 

With the foregoing modifications the existing matri- 
culation examination will serve well its double purpose 
of being a test of completion of the school course, and 
a test of fitness for commencing the college course. 
This matriculation course will be a broad basis of general 
culture for all students : t and, though a little too high 
for low intelligence and a little too low for high intelli- 
gence, and, though embracing subjects some of which 
may not be necessary for all after-careers, it will not 
impose any needless burden upon any class of students, 
while it will relieve the teaching agency, that is, 
our schools, from the undue burden of adjusting their 
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staff and time-table to suit the multiplicity of distracting, 
and not always coherent, combinations of subjects, which 
students choose not so much by reason of their aptitudes, 
as by reason of the large percentage of passes which 
particular combinations secure. 

A broad general and workable scheme is, I submit, 
.better than a nicely adjusted, but complicated, one. For 
broad, and not fine, points wear well, and complicated 
machinery is often liable to get out of gear. 


QUESTION 9. 

We desire to ascertain the views of our correspondents 
as to the use and abuse of examinations, with special reference 
to the educational opportunities and needs of Bengal. Will 
you favour us with your observations on the following points 
<i> Whether, in your judgment, there is validity in the 
criticism that, in the existing university system, 
teaching is unduly subordinated to examination 7 
<ii> Whether an attempt should be made to reduce the 
rigidity of the examination system and, if so whether 
you consider that the use made of examinations 
might be varied to meet the needs of different subjects 
of study and of different groups of students in one 
or more of the following ways 

(a) the teaching might for certain purposes be defined, 
as at present, by prescribed examination requirements 7 

(b) the teacher might be left with a maximum of freedom 
and the examinations be adjusted to the courses 
given by individual teachers 7 

(c) in some particular subjects or sections of a subject, 

' though teaching might be given, there might be no 

test by a formal university examination 7 
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<iii> The limits within which examinations may serve as a 
test of fitness fora specific career 
the professions of medicine. Jaw, teaching and 
engineering / agriculture / commerce and industry 
<incfuding the aspects both of management and 
of scientific guidance and research) / and adminis' 
tration in the pubfic service. 


ANSWER. 

(i) The criticism that in the existing university 
system teaching is unduly subordinated to 
examination is valid only to this extent, 
namely, that the University regulations, by 
defining the extent of each subject - with 
embarrassing minuteness, and by apportioning 
the marks to the different heads of language 
subjects with painful particularity, encourage 
the idea that teaching should be conducted 
in all its details so as to make students 
learn the subjects not in their completeness, 
but with special refei’cncc to the portions 
specified in “the syllabuses, attaching to 
each portion or head of a language subject 
importance proportionate to the marks 
allotted to it. And that idea is worked 
out to its fullest extent by teachers and 
professors who teach their pupils net so 
much to learn their subjects of study, as 
to learn how to .pass their examinations. 
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'I'hr* fault lies, therefore. not with the system 
alone, Imt with the system and tie* manner 
in which it is worked. 

(ii) (ft) The rigidity of the examination system 

should, therefore, he reduced by making 
the definition of subjects less detailed and 
more general, and by leaving the* apportion- 
ment of marks more to the discretion of 
judicious examiners than to detailed speci- 
fication by rules. 

(h) Hut I do not think it desirable to leave to 
teachers the freedom of choosing their courses 
of study to which examinations should be 
adjusted. 

(r) In regard to unimportant details of subjects 
there should be teaching without examination 
as, indeed, no judicious examiner would 
think of setting questions on such details. 

(iii) In regard to professional subjects there should 

be teaching of details, but examination 
should be confined to testing knowledge of 
broad principles only because, in actual 
practice, very igimite details have to- be 
gone into, and they cannot all be expected 
to be retained in memory. 



QUESTION 10. 

Have you any further suggestions to make as to the 
improvement of the existing methods of the University 
examinations ? 


ANSWER. 

j\Iy suggestions ns to the improvement of the exis- 
ting methods of university examinations are contained 
in two of my books, namely, A fate Thonj/bfs on 
Education , at pages IS!) to ‘202, and The. Education 
Problem in India, at pages 153 to ICG, and I beg leave 
to refer to those portions of the two books as being 
my answer to this question. 

J would only sum up by adding 

(a) That it should be borne in mind that exami- 

nations must be tolerated as a necessary 
evil. 

(b) That neither their number, nor then 1 duration, 

should be increased beyond the limits of 
strict necessity. 

(e) That they should be intelligently and judiciously 
conducted, and examiners should not be 
hampered by tbo many mechanical rules. 

(d) That no examination should require from 
examinees reproduction from memory, m 
the examination hall, of unimportant details 
of any subject, and that examinations should 
aim at testing the knowledge and intelligent 
understanding of the broad principles of a 
subject 



QUESTION 11. 

<i> Do you hold that English should be used as the 
medium of instruction and of examination at every 
stage above the matriculation in the University 
course 7 

(ii> <//> If your answer to <i) is in tlic affirmative, do you 
consider that University students have, on their 
entrance to the University, an adequate command 
of English ? 

(//) To what extent do you think that English should 
be used as the medium of instruction in secondary 
schools for those students who arc being prepared 
for the matriculation ? 

<«> Arc you satisfied with the kind of training now 
given in English before entrance to the Univer* 
sity 7 If not, what improvements do you suggest ? 
<r7> Would you draw a distinction, both in school and 
University, between practical training in the use 
of the English language, and training in the study 
of English literature 7 

<e> Do you think that the matriculation examination 
in all subjects should be conducted in English 7 

(f) Do you think that English should be taught to all 
students during their University course and, if so, 
what kind of teaching would you advocate for 
those students whose general course of study 
may be other than linguistic 7 
<iii> If your answer to <i> is in the negative (i, e., if you 
think that English should not be used as the medium 
of instruction and of examination at every stage in 
the University course above the matriculation), what 
changes would you recommend, and at what stages 
in the University and pre*University course 7 
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ANSWER. 

(i) I do not hold that English should be tin* 
medium of instruction and of examination 
at even- stage above the matriculation. 

J think that up to the intermediate examina- 
tion stage option should be given to make 
the student’s vernacular (Bengali and -also 
Hindi and Urdu) the medium of instruction 
and examination. 

Prima fneir , the student’s vernacular ought to 
be the mcdinin of instruction and exami- 
nation in even* subject except English, as 
that would enable the student to learn his 
different subjects well and easily. English 
also should be learnt by every Indian 
student not only for its practical importance 
in his everyday concerns, but also for the 
rich literature it contains and the value 
it has towards furnishing a key to the 
treasures of the world’s thought. 

The arguments against making the student’s 
vernacular the medium of instruction are 
as follows : — 

(A) That that 1 would be less helpful to his 
learning English. 

(B) That that would involve the inconven- 
ience of his having to learn two sets of 
technical terms, one in the vernacular and 
the other in English, for the higher stages 
at which English must be the medium. 
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(C) That there arc no suitable text books in 
the different subjects in the vernacular. 

The first argument is amply answered by the 
consideration that the time and energy that 
will be saved by reason of other subjects 
being learnt in tlic vernacular can be 
devoted, with advantage, to the study of 
English. The second argument is not of 
much weight and may be met by English 
technical terms being retained in vernacular 
books. And the third argument is answered 
by the fact that up to the intermediate 
standard good books are available in most 
of the subjects in Bengali at least. 

(ii) («), (fe), and (c) I cannot say that University 
students on their entrance to the University 
have quite an adequate command of English. 
The deficiency is due to the abolition of 
text-books in English prose and poetry and 
in English grammar at the matriculation 
stage. The teaching of English with the 
help of good text books in prose and 
verse and in English grammar should be 
resorted to. 

English should not be used as the compulsory 
medium of instruction in secondary schools, 
but it should be left optional with students 
to use it as a medium. English technical 
terms should, however, be retained in 


use. 
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(if) I would not draw any distinction either in 
the University or in the school (except in 
the lower classes) between trainin': in the 
use of the English language and training 
in the study of English literature. I tliinlc 
the best training in the use of the English 
language is that which cat) be given through 
the study of such portions of English 
literature as are of cosmopolitan interest, 
taught in a well-graduated scale, beginning 
with simple pieces in prose and verse and 
rising step by step to pieces of higher 
standard. The prose and poetical readers 
compiled under the supervision of Mr. -T. 
E. D. Bethune and published by the School 
Book Society formed an excellent graduated 
series. 

(r) I do not think that the matriculation exami- 
nation should in all subjects be conducted 
in English. In subjects other than the 
English language it should be left to the 
option of the candidate to be examined 
either through the medium of his vernacular 
or through the medium of the English 
language. 

(f) English should be taught to all students during 
their University course for reasons stated 
in my answer to (i), supra and they should 
all study both English language and English 
literature (portions of great standard works), 
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but tli<* philology nf (lio English language 
j-hould form no part of tin' course except 
for those whose general course of study is 
linguistic. 

(iii) As my answer to (i) is in the negative, I 
would recommend that history, geography, 
and mathematics he taught in the matricu- 
lation and intermediate stages through the 
medium of the student’s vernacular. 


QUESTION 12. 

Do you think that the Univcrsiy should do more han is 
now done to encourage the scientific study of the vernaculars 
of the Presidency 7 If so, what changes would you advocate 7 


ANSWER. 

To encourage the scientific study of the vernaculars 
of the presidency the University should do something 
more than what is now done. It should prescribe 
vernacular text-books both in prose and poetry, and 
should examine candidates not merely in style, but also 
in the subject matter and language of the text-books. 



QUESTION 13. 


Arc there any branches of science or learning not now- 
represented in the curricula of. or not actually taught in. 
secondary schools in Bengal, and the University of CalcutM 
or its colleges, which, in your judgment, it is of importance 
to introduce 7 


ANSWER. 

In my judgment, elementary physic-*, chemistry, and 
also elements of physiology should be taught in secondary 
schools, and Hindu medicine should be taught in otir 
medical colleges. 

The practical importance of physics and chemistry 
as branches of knowledge, and their theoretical importance 
as affording mental training and creating accurate habits 
of observation, are admitted by all. Some knowledge 
of the structure and functions of the different parts 
of the bnman body, whose healthy condition is necessary 
for efficient education, should also be possessed by every 
student. <- 

The Hindu system of medieiue. with all its errors 
in its theories, is a valuable depository of remedial agents 
which have effected cures and stood the test of 
time for centuries. And snch a system is well worthy 
of study. 



QUESTION 14. 


Wiiat, in your judgment, should be the relations of 
the Government of India and of the Provincial Government 
to the University or Universities of a province such as Bengal 7 


ANSWER. 

In my judgment., the relation of the Provincial 
Government and of the Government of India to the 
universities of a province like Bengal should be only 
like that of an ultimate controlling authority, with 
power such as every State responsible for the peace 
of the country' should possess of preventing any revo- 
lutionary’ tendency in teaching. Such power should be 
vested only in the head of the Government ; it should 
be exercised only in extreme eases for reasons recorded ; 
and it should produce its salutary effect more by its 
mere existence, than by its actual exercise. But, in all 
matters of internal administration, the universities should 
bo independent and free from external interference if 
tliev arc to exercise their functions efficiently and 
to enjoy and deserve the, respect and confidence of the 
people. 



QUESTION 15. 


Do you hold it to be advantageours or the reverse/ 

(a) to the public services, 

(b) to the students, 

(c) to the progress and advancement of learning, 

that University examinations should be regarded as the 
qualification for posts under Government 7 Would you 
advocate the practice, adopted in many other countries, of 
instituting special tests for different kinds of administrative 
posts under Government ? 


ANSWER. 

I “hold it to be advantageous” 

(«) to the public services, 

(h) to the students. 

(c) to the progress and advancement of learning, 
that university examinations should be regarded as the 
qualification for posts under Government because the 
attainment of high university degrees and distinctions 
is the best test of general intelligence and steady 
diligence, and the employment of young men ■with such" 
degrees and distinctions is calculated y to secure for the 
public services the best men, to secure for students 
the best patronage, and to secure for the progress and 
advancement of learning the best encouragement next 
to special fellowships for research. For different kinds 
of administrative posts supplementary examinations i' 1 
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special subjects may be held, if necessary. There is 
only one class of students for whom the above method 
of appointment would be disadvantageous, namely, 
intelligent students who, for want of steady application 
or lack of general intelligence to master every subject, 
are unable to obtain good university degrees, but who 
can compete successfully at special examinations. For 
the benefit of this class of students it may be desirable 
perhaps to adopt a middle course, and to reserve half 
the number of available posts every year for them, 
to be awarded on the result of special competitive 
examinations, reserving the. other half for distinguished 
university graduates. 


QUESTION 16. 

What steps would you recommend for the encouragement 
and stimulation of independent investigation into Indian and 
other problems among the alumni of the University 7 Do you 
hold that the chief root of such work must he the existence 
of a widespread and genuine intellectual curiosity among 
the students 7 Do you consider that the existing system creates 
and developes such curiosity 7 


ANSWER. 


“For the encouragement and stimulation of indepen- 
dent investigation into Indian and other problems by 
the alumni of the University” I would recommend the 
establishment of research fellowships and prizes in Indian 
economics, Indian agriculture, including Indian textiles, 
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Indian zoology, including Indian pisciculture, sericulture 
niHI entomology. 

f i intellectual curiosity ainontr 

stiu cnts is necessary for the success of any such scheme. 

rc"Ut to sav that the existing system does not help 
much to create or develop such onriaaity. The reason 
for it is that the existing system, with its long and 
ambitions courses of study, is so exacting in the amount 
of book learning it requires as to leave insufficient 
time to the student for independent thinking, intelligent 
observation, and initiative work. We should reduce the 
length of our courses of study so as to reduce the 
time for reading in order to leave time for thinking. 


QUESTION 17. 

Do you consider that the conditions under which manv 
students live 

( a ) »n Calcutta, 

(b) elsewhere in Bengal, 

are such as to undermine traditional morality and family tics, 
to be deleterious to the character or physical health of 
t e students ? If so, to what causes do you attribute this, 
and will you suggest the steps which, in your opinion, should 
c ta en to secure for the students wise guidance in matters 
o ^ moral principle and of personaf hygiene / protection against 
nmnous.nguence, fui»er opportunities for physical exercise 
!jp e y ra,n,n £ t and the discipline and comradeship of corporate 


ANSWER. 

I consider that the conditions under which many 
en ive in Calcutta and elsewhere in Bengal are 
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>ucli ns to undermine traditional morality and family 
ties,” and “to be deleterious to the character and 
physical health of the students" 

The causes to which I attribute this are many, 
some operating directly and openly, and others indirectly 
and insidiously ; and the chief among them are : — 

(a) The gradual weakening of religious faith and 

spiritual culture, resulting from the attaching 
of undue importance to material science and 
secular intellectual culture to the utter neglect 
of religious and moral education. 

(b) The decadeuce of ascetic discipline and habits 

of self-abnegation and forbearance resulting 
from the attaching of undue importance to 
physical comfort and pleasure in students’ 
hostels and messes, which not unfrequently 
makes students hate their humble homes. • 

(f) The contaminating effect of bad examples 
around uncorrectcd by any strong counter 
influences for good. 

(d) The want of respect for elders and teachers 

due not infrequently to elders and teachers 
not conducting themselves so as to command 
respect. 

(e) The insidious but inevitable undermining of 

morality by slips intentionally committed to 
evade hard and unreasonable rules. 

( f) The spirit of opposition to authority and 

intolerance of control engendered by harsh 
and unsympathetic treatment from superiors. 
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({/) The rending of unhealthy, but attractive 
literature. 

To remedy the evil, the steps necessary to be taken 


are : — 

(i) To make arrangements for lion-denominational 
religions teaching and practical mom! training, 
that is, moral training including practical 
supervision of conduct, encouragement of 
good conduct, and rectification of bad 
conduct. 

Appointment of men of high character anr 
intense earnestness ns teachers and superior 
tendents of hostels and messes. 

Abolition of harsh and hard rules in the 
management of hostels and messes, and 
substitution of sympathetic treatment o 
students. 

Reduction of standards of undue comfort in 
hostels and sympathetic encouragement of 
ascetic discipline consistent with health. 

The opening of institutions like the Calcutta 
University Institute to which students maj 
resoit for healthful games, healthy reading, 
and moral improvement by contact with 
men of light and lending. 


(ii) 


(iii) 


*(iv) 


(v) 



QUESTION 18. 


What it yettr experience ns to the health an*! physical 
development ot students during their University career in 
Hrnr.nl ? Have you any reason for thinking that the present 
system imposes an undue physical or mental strain upon stu« 
dents who are not exceptionally robust? If so, please suggest 
remedies. 


ANSWER. 

The health and physical development of students 
during their university life in licngal in many instances 
Miller, I have reason to think, front an undue physical 
and mental strain. Tho physical strain is caused by 
unsuitable time, tables which colleges have to msike to 
suit the multiplicity of optional combinations of subjects 
allowed by the regulations, and by the exacting rules 
of attendance at lectures. And the mental strain is caused 
by the undue lengths of the courses of study prescribed. 

The remedies 1 would suggest art* to reduce the 
number of options in the selection of subjects, to abolish, 
or reduce, the percentage of attendance at lectures, and 
to reduce the lengths of the courses of study prescribed. 



QUESTION 19. 

Will you contribute any suggestion arising Front your 
experience regarding the organisation of residents 
arrangements for students, including hostels, messes, an 
lodgings 7 

In regard to hostels and 'attached messes', will you discuss 
especially— 

( a ) the relation of these institutions to the Universit) / 

as well as to the colleges ,* 

( b ) the functions and status which you would five to 

the superintendent t 

(c) the methods of management, control, an 

inspection i 

(d/ the proper equipment of a hostel, including kitchen 
and dining-room arrangements, provision 0 
the treatment of illness, library facilities, etc 

/el the best size for hostels ; and . . 

(O the desirability of their providing tutor«a 
assistance 7 

In dealing with these problems, we beg that you ' vl 
have careful regard to what you deem to be financial y 
practicable. 


ANSWER. 

My suggestions with regard to hostels and niesse-' 
are : — 

(0 That there should be more messes, the internal 
management of which should be left to the 
students under proper supervision, so a? 
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t<> give them training in the m:iti:iir<*in«'iil 
of tln-ir own :i flair.--, anil (here should lie 
fewer hostels. wliieli only serve to bring up 
their hoarder- a< hot-house plants undev a 
high standard of living, and unprepared for 
the world outride. 

(ii) Thai the fnnetions of the superintendent, who 
should he a person of high character, should 
he like those of a natural guardian of the 
hoarders. 

(iiil That the management should he left in the. 
hands of the hoarders in groups, by rotation. 

(iv) That there should he free tutorial assistance 
rendered hv the move advanced hoarders to 
those less advanced. 


QUESTION 20. 

Do you consider that the financial resources already 
available for higher education in Bengal arc employed in 
the most economical way 7 If not, with a view to the strength" 
cning and expansion of higher education, can you suggest 
some form ofUnivcrsity organisation which, white securing 
economical administration, would make a more powerful 
appeal for support from private liberality as well as from 
public sources 7 * 


ANSWER. 

Not having had any occasion to consider this 
matter I am sorry I am unable to throw any light 
upon- the question. 



QUESTION 21. 


Have you any suggestions or criticisms to offer with 
regard to the proposal that the University (and such of its 
constituent colleges as may’ desire) should he removed to 
an easily accessible site in the suburbs, with a view to 
facilitating— 

(a) an expansion of the activities of the University/ 

(b) the erection of suitable buildings for colleges and 

residences for teachers and students; and, 
generally, 

( c) the growth of corporate University’ life. 


ANSWER. 

With all respect for the influential opinion i» ' ts 
favour, I feel bound to say that I am decidedly opposed 
to the proposal that the University (and such of h' 
constituent colleges as may desire) should be removed 
to an easily accessible site in the suburbs for the purp° sC: ‘ 
mentioned in the question. And the reasons for nb 
opposition are shortly these : — 

(i) An accessible and healthy site of sufficient extent 

in the suburbs will be difficult and expensive 
to obtain. 

(ii) The proposed change will, I fear, be viewed by 

the Indian public as being more for gratifying 
a desire for luxury than for supplying an 
actual want ; and anything which savours of. 
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or may be mistaken for, luxury, will ill 
accord with the poverty of the country and 
with its austere and ascetic, but beneficent 
nnd lofty traditions, especially in the field 
of education. 

(iii) The proposed change will involve lavish waste 

of money in the abandonment of existing 
sites with all their costly superstructures. 

(iv) The proposed change will add a little to the 

comfort and convenience of mofussil students, 
but it will add much to the discomfort 
and inconvenience of Calcutta students, who 
now attend college from their own homes, 
but who will after the change have to 
live the life of boarders in hostels, which, 
under the best arrangement even, will be 
but a poor substitute, both as regards 
comfort and discipline, for life at home under 
the care of parents and other near relations. 

tv) The proposed change will in no case effect a 
complete or even a sufficient centralisation 
of educational institutions, as neither the 
Calcutta Medical* College with its extensive 
hospitals, nor the University Law College 
with its staff drawu mainly from the High 
Court Bar, nor the Sir Tarak Nath Palit 
Science College with its palatial buildings, 
nor colleges like the Vidyasagar, the City, 
and the Kipon, with their costly buildings, will 
be able to follow the change. 
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(vi) The purposes for which the change of site is 
proposed may he served, though in a modest 
measure, without any such wasteful change. 
And if tin* growth of corporate University 
life of the entire body of students, b> 
their complete separation from home and 
the rest of the world, and their seclusion 
in the quiet of a University retreat, is not 
secured, we need not regret the result very 
much, because happy as a quiet University 
hostel life may be, it is insufficient training 
for the world outside the college "'alls 
with its troubles and turmoils which have 
in the end to be faced, and because the 
mingling of hostel boarders with even a 
handful of homeliving students who servo 
as a salutary leaven, is calculated to make 
the student community better fitted to 
be citizens of the world than they 
would be if brought up in the utter seclusion 
of University life. 



QUESTION 22. 

To what extent do you consider that the needs and 
interests of particular communities should be specially 
considered 

(a) in the Government of the University, 

{&) in its courses of study, and 
(c) in its residential and other arrangements j 


ANSWER. 

Excepting matters relating to denominational religious 
instruction and residential arrangements no other matters 
occur to me in which the needs and interests of 
particular communities require to be specially considered. 
Within the sacred precincts of the temple of learning 
all votaries should receive equal treatment and none should 
claim any special favour. 


QUESTION 23. 

<i) Are there any points in which your answers to the 
foregoing question s would be different in respect 
of the needs of men and of women 7 
<ii> To what extent, and in what fields, are additional 
and special facilities for higher education required 
for women 7 

<iii) What are the peculiar difficulties and needs which 
affect the higher education of women in India. 

ANSWER. 

(i) There are three main points in regard to which 
my .answers to the foregoing questions would 
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be diflerenf in respect of lie* needs of men 
mid of women, namely. 

(a) Tin* subjects to be taught. which should include 

those the study of which will impart 
knowledge or skill which will be useful 
to feniidos in playing the part assigned to 
them by nature iu their domestic and 
social spheres. 

(b) The institutions for teaching. which, in the 

case of females, should be schools and 
colleges established exclusively for them. 

(c) Rules relating to the residence of students. 

which, in the ease of females, should be 
largely relaxed. 

(ii) I do not think that any additional or special 

facilities for higher education are mjuiivd 
for females by reason of any peculiarity 
in their mental constitution, which, if any- 
thing, gives them advantage over males. 
And my limited experience leads nie 
to endorse fully what the Sanskrit poet 
says : — 

“To gather knowledge men must strive. 

And over many volumes pore ; 

But favoured women all their lore 

With case through Nature’s grace derive.” 

(iii) The .\onnnn system and early marriage are 

institutions which create difficulties in the 
way of the higher education (as ordinarib 
understood) of women. But they serve ( 
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purpn-i-s in their own way, anti, 
viirlitly regulated, they have their fair side, 
and help a higher training. spiritual if not 
intellectual. whieh ha* made the Hindu 
wife and the Hindu mother. ‘when pain and 
augnidi wring the brow.’ the ‘ministering 
angel-'* that they have been. 


ORAL EVIDENCE. 

The witness amplified the suggestion:* brought forward 
by him in the memorandum below. 

Improvements in the systems of primary and secondary 
education are necessary as groundwork for improvement 
in the superstructure of university education. The 
faults, which require to be corrected and which produce 
evil effects of an enduring nature, are the following 

[n) The introduction of subjects of study which 
are beyond the capacity of students at the. 
stage of their progress at which they are 
introduced, — especially science subjects, as 
distinguished from simple nature study or 
easy lessons on things, which should certainly 
be encouraged and insisted upon to exercise 
the powers of correct observation. 

(/;) The use of text-books entering into details 
and principles beyond the capacity of the 
students at the stage of progress they have 
attained. 
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(A Till’ imposition of liouio tvorlc o( qmiutiiy “J 
quality which is beyond the cap** “ 
students to perform, which necessitate.- 
work being done not by tliem with u ' a ' on ‘ , 
aid, but for them by their private tutors, . . , 
which fails entirely in Us educatne 
and engenders the demoralised habit 
dependence on the private tutor a,u 
despondent feeling of helplessness 
his aid, to say nothing of the deleterious 
of it on the health of the boys. 

(,/) The practical transformation of the school into 
a dailv examining board, examining ' 
imposed, instead of being a teaching 
to impart instruction to, and evoke the 
powers of. students. 

The university regulations require attendance ‘ nt j 
per cent, of lectures both at the undcr-gradnato ^ 
post-graduate stages, and no deficiency of eic • 
Lotion can be excused except by the 
recommendation of the Syndicate and the 00 " e ^ L is i n g 
A rule so rigid has led to most culpable and den 
attempts at Evasion by what is known ns 
proxy. The rule should cither bo nbroprted Ml ^ 
and lectures left to attract attendance by be 
merit, or the minimum should be reduced to oO per 

Improvement in the courses of study by reducing 
quantity- wliich makes tlioroughness of study unat aim ^ 
andby leaving out nnsnitable books, such as book. 
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criticism of authors very few of whose works have been 
l'cacl by the students, and diffuse and verbose text-books. 

Discouragement of the use of keys and abstracts, and 
encouragement of and insistence on the making of abstracts 
and summaries of text-books by the students themselves. 

Improvement in the system of examinations by 
discouragement of the setting of questions too minute or 
too difficult, except one or two in each paper for the 
purpose of discriminating candidates of superior merit 
from those of average merit. As a rule, only such questions 
ought to be set as will test the candidates’ knowledge of 
the broad principles of a subject. It is a lamentable waste 
of time and energy to make examinees encumber their 
heads for purposes of tire examination hall with loads of 
learned lumber which prove of little avail in later life. 

Unsuitable school Iwohs . — Reference was made to 
certain school books used in schools with the approval of 
the text-books committees which were unsuitable and 
beyond the capacity of the boys concerned. Specific 
instances were given. 

Excessive school worh — The quality and quantity of 
homework expected from the pupils by the school 
authorities arc excessive. Jh consequence, the schools 
arc becoming examining bodies to a greater extent even 
than the Universities. The primary function of the 
school now apparently is to examine the work done 
by the pupils at home. So much is this the case that 
there is very little class teaching in the schools. The 
health of the pupil, therefore is being undermined and 
a taste for reading and real study discouraged. The 
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work at home is oftmi done by a private tutor instead 
of by tlir; pupils themselves. Though the majority of 
boys at school arc drawn from the poorer middle 
classes, about .‘10 per cent, of them are obliged to 
have private tutors. In practice, if a guardian has 
the means lie employ? a private tutor ; and those who 
are unable to have private tutors cannot complete their 
work satisfactorily. The practice of employing private 
tutors is of recent growth and was unnecessary in the 
olden days when different conditions prevailed. Practically 
almost every teacher supplements his income by private 
tuition. The fees for private tuition are generally 
greater than the school fees. The best solutions of 
the difficulty would be to reduce the home work, and 
to raise the pay of teachers so that they coukl not 
have the opportunity, and would not be under the dire 
necessity of undertaking private tuition. 

Training of Imrhrrs. — No great improvement m 
school methods can be expected from the expansion 
of training facilities for teachers. The trained teacher 
is apt to become mechanical. Intelligence and natural 
love of teaching are of greater importance than 
training. A good teacher \vill try to relieve his pupils 
from the difficulties which lie himself experienced as 
a boy at school. Great care, therefore, should be taken 
in the selection of teachers. Improvements should be 
made in the methods of training teachers so that they 
should not become mechanical. If this were done the 
study of proper principles of teaching might conveniently 
be included in the University course. 
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Rigid attendance, at college . — The college students 
have attained sufficient maturity of understanding to 
know their own requirements. The imposition of hard 
mechanical rules in regard to attendance at lectures 
drives students to lamentable and demoralising dodges 
to overcome the regulations. The Syndicate and Senate 
have sometimes acted harshly in refusing bona fide 
petitions from students who have not attended a sufficient 
number of lectures in accordance with the regulations. 
Students should belong to colleges, for even the worst 
college has disciplinary value, but compulsory attendance 
at lectures should not be enforced. The professor would 
improve die value of his lectures if he knew that the 
number of his listeners depended upon the quality of 
his teaching. Inefficiency should not be propped up by 
artificial means. The main fault of this compulsory 
system of attendance at lectures is that the number 
of lectures being excessive the students are apt to sit 
in apathy while the discourse is being delivered ; and, 
in addition, much valuable time of the Senate 

and the Syndicate is wasted in disposing of 
applications for dispensing with the rule of attendance 
in numerous eases. This rigid attendance at lectures 
was imposed by the Legislative Council at the time 
when the last Universities Act was passed. The 
majority of the Council had not sufficient confidence either 
in the members of the college staff or in the 

students. 

('nurses of shirhj . — The courses of study are too long 
and especially those in Sanskrit and Mathematic-. 
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1 ho selection of books ba* been much improved during 
recent years. 

Ary* and tibs trails ; — The practice of memorising 
dictated notes and text-books by students is almost 
universal. The amount of labour involved is enormous, 
but the benefit is nil. The professors should insist 
on each student making his own summary. The student 
should remember that elaboration is not condensation. 
For the better understanding of this principle, logic 
should be a compulsory subject of study in the 
intermediate course. It would be well if boards of 
studies made it a rule that the authors of ‘“keys” be 
not appointed examiners. Professors should do every- 
thing in their power to prevent students from using 
keys.” Examiners should be required to insist that 
candidates answer the question papers in their own 
words. The examination questions should be so framed 
as to discourage cram, and insistence on an 
excessive knowledge of detail should be avoided. 
The present system of examinations in Bengal is a 
serious evil. 

Impi orements in the administration of secondary 
schools. Private initiative, and enterprise should not 
be checked by a Government department. In the 
absence of any other organised body the University 
should undertake the recognition of schools, but it 
might be conducive to better supervision if a special 
committee of the University were appointed for this 
work. The University represents public opinion, 
Government and other interests, and therefore is a 
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suitable! body to undertake tin* supervision of schools. 
The constitution of district sub-committees to assist in the 
work would be bcnelicial. 

Second- -grade- colleges . — The witness had found no 
reason for changing the opinions expressed by him in 
his minute of dissent to the report of the Universities 
Commission in regard to second-grade colleges. As there 
are more students reading for the intermediate than 
for the B. A., more institutions arc needed for the 
former than for the latter, Second-grade colleges, there- 
fore, serve a useful purpose. These colleges, should 
not be relegated to high school work, nor should 
high schools be encouraged to undertake the intermediate 
work. 

Agricultural, industrial and commercial training . — 
Sir Gooroodass referred to the necessity and possibility 
of the University providing such training. The University 
has recently, recognised the necessity of undertaking 
such work. The new subjects will be taught in the 
Government Commercial Institute aud other places. 
The University sub-committee has hopes that certain 
business firms will take in apprentices. A model farm has 
been offered for the purpose of sjgricultural training. 



Religious and moral instruction in schools. 

Copy of a letter to the Commissioner Presidency 
Division dated 22nd August 1912. 

1. I have the honour to acknowledge the recoil 1 
of your letter dated sth Augu-t l;il2 on the question 
of religious and moral instruction in schools! and askmi 
for an expression of my views upon that question. 

2. In reply I bog to state below my views, t' ri 
on religious instruction and secondly on mow 
instruction. 

3. Though I do not join in the common cry again 5 
secular education as being responsible for discontent 
unrest and sedition but on the contrary I freely adini 
the beneficial effects of pure intellectual education an< 
fully appreciate the blessings derived from the cducatioi 
given in our schools and colleges, I still feel bound to 
press on the attention of all educational authorities the 
importance of religious education as necessary for ^ ,e 
full development of character and for the complete 
conquest of egoism ( the ultimate cause of all conflict 
between race and race end man and man ) by alii'> lis,>l 
(the only source of peace on earth and goodwill te 
man ). Moral education may serve the same purpose 
to some extent bnt not fully for Ethics may not look 
up to a Governor of the universe, it may not look 
forward to a state of existence beyond human life. ^ 
it does, moral education becomes so far identical will* 
religious education. If it does not, then the motive 5 
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of action which it can call into play will bo limited 
by what man can do to man on this earth, a limitation 
within which it is not possible to reconcile all conflict 
between man and man and to make the perfect 
happiness of each compatible with the perfect happiness 
of all. 

■4. Another reason, why religions ( and the some- 
thing may be said of moral education ) education is 
necessary in our schools at the present day, is that 
the high pressure life of modern society leaves very 
little time and opportunity for such education at home, 
and the greater spiritual truths are likely to be altogether 
neglected by reason of the lesser temporal truths more 
obtrusively demanding attention in the daily affairs 
of life. 

si. I should here state that the religious education 
I have in view does not consist in instruction in 
dogmas and rituals, about which religions differ, but 
it is the inculcation of the great truths, that there is 
an intelligent moral Governor of the universe and that 
there is a state of existence after death, truths which 
are accepted by almost all the great religions of the 
world and the training of bo&s to mould their lives 
in a manner such as belief in those truths requires. 

0. The scope of religions instruction being limited 
as stated in the preceding paragraph ( to make the 
imparting of it practicable ) the next question is, how to 
impart such instruction in our schools. . 

It is not desirable to ask Government to depart from 
its wise policy of religious neutrality, so that as regards 
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Government schools wo must lie oontont with having n 
permissive rule like the one in the Ivlueation Code of 
the United Provinces (referred to in the India Government 
letter) allowing “religious instruction for one hour a 
week to the children of parents who desire it through 
an instmetor agreed upon by the parents, provided 
that the Headmaster? have no concern in the matter save 
the granting of the permission at the parent’s wish 
to pupils to attend the classes and their punishment 
should they absent themselves therefrom*'. 

Aided schools which have their own Governing 
bodies and arc maintained not exclusively by Government 
money should, like unaided schools, be left free to 
make their own arrangements regarding religion.- 
instraction provided that no pupil is required to attend a 
religious class if his guardian expresses a contrary 
wish and provided also that everv religious 
teacher is enjoined not to speak irreverently of any 
religion. 


7. Short snd simple religious text books embodying 
lessons on the lines suggested in paragraph 5 should 
be prepared and approved by representative committee? 
to serve as guides for religions teachers and to prevent 
their teaching treading upon doubtful and debatable 
ground. 


Wit !’ } ho precautions and within the limitation? 
indicated in this paragraph and paragraphs 5 and <> 
the imparting of religious education will, it - 
free from the difficulty generally apprehended. 


. is hoped, he 
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8. Moral education in schools which is equally 
necessary for the reason stated in paragraph 4 involves 
less practical difficulty and should therefore be imparted 
more freely. 

9. In regard to moral education no distinction should 
be made between Government and non-Government 
schools. Nor s hould the imparting of moral instruction 
be made optional. All schools should be required to 
provide for moral instruction and all pupils should 
be compelled to attend the classes for such instruction. 
Moreover teachers should be encouraged to dwell upon 
the moral bearing of all lessons whether literary 
■or scientific. 

10. Suitable moral text books should be prepared 
in the different vernaculars embodying well selected 
precepts and examples. 

In the compilation of moral text books for Indian 
students valuable materials may be obtained from 
Muir’s metrical translations from Sanskrit Literature. 

11. It should be borne in mind that morality 
should not only be h'ariit but, what is still more 
important, should also be practised. The learner has 
to perform exercises in literature and mathematics and 
he must go through exercises in morals also. In fact 
he performs exercises in morality daily and hourly in 
his conduct in life, whether his moral teacher sets 
them or not and lie performs them often correctly but 
not unoften incorrectly also. The only difference between 
these exercises and those in other subjects is that the 
moral exorcises arc more difficult and delicate things 
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to correct. But though tin- work is difficult and 
delimit*', it must he done for if tin* pupil-' errors in 
morals are not corrected early he falls into the hahit 
of committing moral slip- just as lie i- liable to 
contract the hahit of committing eirors in pronuneiation 
and spelling if his had ace**nt or l>ad orthography is not 
corrected in time. The moral slips of a pupil should he 
corrected not only by tin* moral teacher, hut hy every 
other teacher within whose cognizance they are committed. 
They should be dealt with gently hut strictly, in a loving 
spirit but with a firm determination to correct. Much 
will depend upon the personal influence of teachers. 
It is not easy to find • teachers capable of exercising 
beneficial personal influence ; but the difficulty may be 
removed if attention is paid towards developing their 
moral fitness for their work as is given for making them 
intellectually fit to teach their different subjects. 



Speech delivered ns Chairman at the 
Ram Mohun Roy Anniversary 
Hcl<f nt City CoffcRo on Friday the 27tb September, 1S89. 

After t lit* very eloquent ami in-t motive address that 
von have li-t«-ued to. mid in view of tin* falling shade* 
of night. it will In* wrong on my part to detain you long. 
Nevertheless I fear 1 shall be deemed wanting in my 
jv-peet for this meeting if 1 wore not to say a few 
concluding words before bringing the proceedings to a 
First «»f all. I must, on behalf of this meeting, 
jrjvp my most cordial thanks to the learned speakers 
who have entertained you by their most instructive 
suldro-.se-. These siddresses, to my mind, possess 
something more* than a mere temporary value : 
they furnish matter for deep and serious reflection. 
They sdso indicate that when men of the distinction of 
the several speakers who have addressed you — men 
representing different sections of the community — take 
such a life-long interest atul write so cordially in doing 
honour to the memory of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, the 
work of wisdom which he inaugurated is sure to proceed 
steadily on. Turning now to the immediate subject of 
our discourse, the thing that most forcibly strikes one 
is the versatility of Ram Mohun Roy’s genius. He is 
generally known as a great religious reformer ; but as 
you have been told by the several speakers who have 
preceded me, there was not one single important question — 
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If it on** in i:uv. in {sditiVs. nr in < ^iucnt inn — in which 
he did lint ink** a mi«l leading part. IIh two i-^says — 
one on tin- right* of tin* Hindoo and the other 

on the right-- of a Hindoo nv**r ancestral projicrfy, which 
von will find in hi* collected work' — show at once hi-* 
deep erudition a* a lawyer and iiis bread views a? a 
jurist ; and it i* te the latter of these two essays that is 
due in no small measure the advanced state of the law 
relntinjr t<> the free alienability of property in Bengal. 
The concluding paragraph of that essay, notwithstanding 
the lateness of the hour. I would ask jv»rmissinn to place 
before you : it i* well worthy of Ram Mohun Roy, 
and will do honor to any lawyer or any jurist in the 
country. Every one who belongs to the profession to 
which I have the honor t» belong will perceive hen* 
the rudiments of that dUeU'-ion. which in the writings 
of Sir Henry Maine, have -h.-d Mich lustre over 
his name. And Ram Mohun Roy wa* no professional 
lawyer. In matters of polities hi* petition against the 
Act regulating the Press, awl the evidence given by him 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
bear ample testimony to the value of his labours, and 
I would recommend those writings to everyone of my 
countrymen, to study as texts for everything else 
that they may learn in politics and law. In 
matters of education, you Lave already been told 
of the immense work that Ram Mohun Roy did. It 
is to him that we owe the early progress of English 
education in India, and. though in his letter to Lord 
Amherst, to which reference has been made, he may be 
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accused of not having paid all duo compliment to the 
anciont literature of his country, yet every one must feel 
tin* justness of his remark, that mediaeval Sanskrit learning 
must bear the reproach that has been laid at the door 
of the learning of schoolmen in the days before Bacon. 
In matters of religion, no doubt, every allowance must 
be made for diversity of opinion. But one thing, I 
believe, we all will be agreed upon — all sects, whether 
orthodox Hindoos or progressive Bralunos, whether 
Mahomcdans or Christians — that to Bam Mohun Roy is 
due the credit of forcibly pointing out to learned Hindoos 
that religion docs not require one to be a jog/', a .s/rlter, 
or to go to the forest, but that home and society 
arc the best surroundings of appropriate worship. 
A mind so great, a heart so large, could never have 
been without its charms : and Ram Mohun Roy, though 
he was greatly In advance of Ins countrymen, was 
nevertheless not isolated from them — nay, not from the 
meanest of them. Though there was opposition, and 
much bitter opposition, to his religious views, of which 
he now and then complains, I think I can justly 
say — and I have some evidence for saying that — even 
the most orthodox amongst hi* countrymen, even his 
greatest opponents had respect and admiration for him. 

I have had the pleasure of heaving a late distinguished 
Pandit, a Hindoo of the orthodox school, speak of 
Ram Mohun Roy, and he spoke of Ram Mohun Roy's 
towering intellect and his graceful commanding presence 
in terms of admiration so glowing as vividly to recall 
to my mind the. eloquent lines of Kalidasa : — 
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opposite. Anil may we, guided by that sentiment 

and guided by that light, as time rolls on year after 

year, be enabled to offer to his sacred memory the 

only acceptable offering of some satisfactory account 
of our national progress, material and moral. 

The Hon*Me Dr. MOHENDRA LALL S1RKAR said:- Gentlemen -I dare 
say you will permit me to do the most pleasing duty of this eventing, namely 
to propose a cordial vote of thanlis to the Chairman of this meeting. 

I need hardly tell you, gentlemen, that you could not have fou.id a better, 
worthier chairman than the Hontile Justice Gooroo Dass Baneriec. I am not 
going to make any comparison t but as you have heard of the versatility of 
the iate Raja Ram Mohun Roy's genius, I may equally say of our present 
chairman, that he is not less versatile in his acquirements, not only as a 
lawyer in which he has won the highest distinction in this land, but in his 
other acquirements, even to the extent of pouring deeply into the highest 
mathematics ,- he is one of our worthiest members. In connection with -the 
versatility of the late Rata Ram Mohun Roy, I hope I shall be permitted to 
take this opportunity of saying that it is a matter of great rejoicing that he 
should be claimed by all sections of the community as a man who ought 
to be admired. Gentlemen, while it is a matter for rejoicing, I must at the 
same time raise my warning voice that we should not lose sight of the great 
central truth to the propagation of which the late Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
devoted his whole life, and that was, the unity of the Godhead. The great 
aspiration of the late Raja Ram Mohun Roy was to enable the human mind to 
acquire the highest truth which it was capable of acquiring, and that was to 
have a just, correct, and true idea of the unity of the Godhead. I need not 
dwell and dilate upon the various reforms which he inaugurated ,- those reforms 
arc going on rapidly enough. But I must say— and say with the greatest 
regret— that the greatest reform at which he a’imed, namely, to instruct his 
countrymen in the unity of the Godhead, has not made adequate progress. 
Of course you will rejoice at the establishnent of Brahmo Somajes throughout 
India as evidences of the progress of the great central truth which the laic 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy tried to inculcate ; but compared with tbe masses of 
this country, who are deeply ignorant of the very fact of the unity of the 
Godhead, these various churches are but infinitesimal drops to propagate that 
noble idea. We have not done sufficient to propagate this idea and to do 
real homage to the Raja. With aft our boasted education, we are, gentlemen, 
practically atheists, and, if I may be permitted to use the very strong 
language of the Raia himself, if atheists, we are scarcely better than beasts. 

I am an outspoken man, and may be blamed for making these remarks, but 
still, when I recollect what the late Raia Ram Mohun Roy did for the 
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'.Hit* muiiversary nf Rnjii H:tin Mnliini Roy’s death 
i» a solemn occasion which mint awaken in every 
mind earnest thoughts as to wlial progre«s we have, 
since his (ime, Keen aide to make in the Helds of 
religious. social, political and educational reform in 
everyone of which the great reformer laboured with 
such indomitable courage, untiring perseverciire, and 
disinterested zeal for his country’s {rood. I do not wish 
to detain you with any lengthy expression of my poor 
thoughts upon all these* matters. I shall make only a 
few brief observations upon the last of them namely 
the progress of education. a matter which 
must effectually influence progress of ever)' other 
description. 

The great educational controversy that engaged the 
attention of the (Jovernmenf and the public in the 
days of Ram Molum Roy. shortly after the establishment 
of the Hindu College, was that between Orientalists 
who were opposed to English education and insisted on 
the study of oriental languages, literature, and philosophy, 
and the Anglicists who were for English education. 
It was in connection with this controversy that Raja Ram 
Molum Roy addressed the memorable letters to Lord 
Amherst advocating English education and it is to his 
advocacy that we are largely indebted for the encourage- 

abolition of idolatry, and what we have since hcen doing towards the 
same object, I must say that we cannot congratulate ourselves upon our 
energy. With these few remarks I propose a cordial vote of thanks 
to the Chairman for the able manner in which he has guided this 
meeting. 
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incut given by the State to English education, "VThil 
gratefully acknowledging our obligations to Baja Kai 
Mohun Roy and to our Rulers for the blessings i 
western education, we cannot help expressing ox 
regret that Government should be thinking of gradual! 
withdrawing its support from the higher college 
Though western learning is no longer an exotic phu 
here but has taken deep root in the soil and thong 
it will continue to grow without the sunshine of Stal 
encouragement, yet I venture to think that tli 
maintenance of first class colleges at the principal citit 
of the Province as models for other institutions is a did 
which the State owes to the people just as much as tli 
imparting of elementary education to the masses. An 
one of the many bonds that attach the people of tli 
country to the British Throne is the blessing of liber: 
education. 

In his letter to Lord Amherst referred to nbovi 
Rain Molmu Roy speaks of Oriental learning in term 
of unmerited dispai’agcment, which might puzzle an 
pain his countrymen to see that a man of his gemiin 
patriotic feeling should have said what lie did sa; 
There seems to me however* to be a simple explanatio 
of this. Sanskrit learning, whilst grappling with tli 
great problems of metaphysics and theology with sue 
success as is possible for finite intelligence to achiev 
in its endeavour to grasp the infinite and with sue 
depth and acuteness ns lias called forth the admiratio 
of Schopenhauer and Maxnmller, devotes itself cxcln 
sivcly to the contemplation of the spiritual side o 
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the Universe to tin* utter neglect of tin* mat-rial. This 
abnormally undue attention to out? side of tin: universe 
even though it was the superior side could never have 
boon in accordance with the will of the Author of the 
universe. A reaction in favour of material nature wn< 
inevitable, and the powerful intellect of Iiam Molmn Roy 
gave the necessary initial impulse to restore harmony 
between physical and metaphysical knowledge and in 
doing so he as a reformer and an enthusiast rated the 
latter as far below its legitimate value as it lmd aspiringly 
rated itself above. 

There was another reason for Ram Molmn Roy’s 
disrespect for Hindu metaphysics. Metaphysical and 
theological dogmas not being capable of exact or experi- 
mental proof rest for the most part on authority. Now 
legitimate respect for authority is no doubt a charac- 
teristic of a well regulated mind ; but this respect in 
the days of Ram Molmn Roy had degenerated into 
abject servility and it was his mission in this province 
to liberate reason from the tyranny of authority ; and 
in the fulfilment of that mission he naturally showed 
intolerance and disrespect towards a system which had 
led to the thraldom of yoason. The result has been 
the emancipation of reason, the assertion of individuality 
and progress in the study of physical and natural 
sciences. 

The study of English lias made that language 
the common language of the different races of India ; 
and this it is more than any thing else that has made 
it possible for men from different parts of India to 
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Tncrt on a common platform and discuss questions 
of general interest. . Then again the study of English 
has enabled Bengali authors to combine in our national 
literature the exuberant pathos and the gorgeous 
imagery of the East with the stern sentiments and the 
sombre grandeur of the TTcst. 

All this no doubt is good, very good. But few 
things are unmixed good, and under mysterious laws 
of progress and change few things, left to themselves 
without tlic continual application of correctives, steadily 
tend towards good. The emancipation of reason from 
the tyranny of authority has often led to its subjection 
to the more insidious tyranny of conceit ; the assertion 
of individuality has made ns in many cases more selfish, 
and the study . of the material world lias not infrequently 
made us forget our spiritual greatness. 

The study of the English language and English 
literature (except so much of it as is of universal 
interest and not peculiarly English) has engendei'ed a 
spirit of imitation inimical to the development of 
boldness and originality of thought. The reaction which 
the influence of Raja Ram Mohun Roy brought about 
is now in some respects working beyond the normal 
point of progress and stands in need of gentle corrective 
reaction. It should be our aim now to five reason 
from the thraldom of conceit ; to reconcile individuality 
With self-abnegation when duty requires it ; to leaven 
largely the knowledge of physics with that of metaphysics 
nwl to impress on the student the truth that though 
in our relations with things around us physical knowledge 
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iblie mind resolved upon establishing a club to be 
.lied after his name, which should meet once a month 
id humbly and steadily endeavour to carry on in such 
lys as its limited means enabled it to do the work lie 
id undertaken of furthering the intellectual, moral, and 
ligions wellbeing of this country. 

The name of Ram Mohun Roy is so dear to India 
id is intrinsically so great that it will be sure to 
ert a most salutary influence on any association 
lown after that name. Even the most superficial 
udent of his life and writings cannot fail to be struck 
* the loftiness of his towering intellect and the 
•eatness of his noble soul. If you wish to be able to ■write 
>od English or good Bengali and to meld your pen for 
e good of your country, notwithstanding the progress 
education since his time, the powerful and impressive 
ough sometimes quaint style of Ram Mohun Roy will 
rve as excellent models. Do you wish to learn to think 
r yourselves ? You cannot have a better teacher than 
e thinker who years before western education and 
lture had made any progress in this country, anticipated 
u in enunciating all the measures of reform that you 
e now able to formulate. Are you anxious to 
deavour to follow the sublime precept of the Gita 
lating self-abnegation and Ntskama Dharma ? You 
nnot have a better example before you than that fo 
le who though undoubtedly the greatest man of his 
ly among his countrymen used to subscribe “as one 
anting in due observance of duty and therefore 
ill .of remorse” and who declined "the high honour 
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philosopher :md the reformer, popular libraries for the 
benefit of ordinary readers should exclude from their 
shelves all books of doubtful moral tendency. And this 
library which is mined after the revered name of the 
grout religious reformer Earn Mohan Roy, may well be 
expected scrupulously to exclude all such books. And 
if the organizers of this library have been so happy 
in the choice of its name* they are equally to be 
congratulated on the selection of its site. It is situated 
in Circular Road one of the largest and most important 
thoroughfares in Calcutta and there is no other library 
within any convenient distance from it. So it supplies 
a real want. And its surroundings moreover are 
salutary and inspiring. It is in close proximity to 
n number of literary and educational institutions, the 
Bangiya Salntya Parishad, the Deaf and Dumb School, 
and the Brahmo Girls School. On the opposite side 
of the road a little to the North is the house where 
Ram Mohim Roy the religious, social, and educational 
reformer spent the latter and most active years of his 
useful life. While opposite to it a little to the South 
are the houses of the two great Indian Scientists 
Dr. J» C. Bose and Dr. P. C. Roy, names which must 
. inspire every Indian with a desire to devote himself 
to study and research. And last but not least, the 
organizers of this library are to be congratulated on 
their great good fortune in being able to hold this 
opening ceremony under the Presidency of His Excellency 
the Governor of the • province, who is not only a 
wise statesman, who deeply sympathizes with the people 
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Memorial meeting at the Town Hall held on 
the 27th August 1891 to consider what steps 
should be taken to perpetuate the memories of 
Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra and Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar under the Chairmanship of 
Sir Charles Elliot the Lieutenant Governor of 

Bengal. (1) 


The Hon’hlo Justice Gooroo Dabs BanerjEe in 
seconding the resolution s:iid that they had met there 
to discharge a solemn and a sacred duty, the duty of 
doing honour to departed worth. The sentiment that 
bound the living to the dead Was almost universally 
of a sacred character, sanctified by the chastening 
influence of death. They forgot the faults of those 
whom they could see no more : they magnified all the 

<1> It appears front the following extract front "The Hindoo Patriot" 
that St was rather rare in those days for Heads of Provinces to preside over 
such meeting*. 

The meeting in honor of Ra;a Rajendra Lala Mitra and- Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar on Thursday last at the Town Hall, was <}u fte In keeping 
With its historic traditions and was as great a success as Was ever witnessed 
there. The chair was fittingly taken by His Honor the Lieutenant Governor 
who congratulated the Sheriff, the Hon'ble Prince Mahantad Feroksha, and 
the reguisltionists on the eminently successful character of the meeting. Which 
was large, influential, and representative of the Wealth, rank and intellect of 
the country, A brilliant array of speakers materially enhanced the importance 
and prestige of the meeting and included in their body Sir COItter Petheram, 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir lotgndra Mohun Tagore, Maharaia Sir Harendra Krishna, 
Dr. Mahendraial Sirkar, the Hon’ble Dr. Gooroodass Baneriee. Raja Peary Mohun 
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memorials t<\ emu nemoratc the eminent services 
rendered by tbe late Raja Rujendra'nl.i Mitra ami 
the late Pandit Vidyasagar to this country, and to 
raise subscriptions .for that purpose. It was needless 
for Inn to recount in detail the eminent services 
rendered to this country by these two illustrious 
men — services which were so well known, and so 
fully, so forcibly, and so eloquently dwelt upon by 
the learned speakers who* had preceded him. He 
would content himself with barely touching upon some 
of thorn. 

Raja Rajendralala Mitra devoted his long life and 
uncommon powers of mind to the work of unravelling 
the past in order to present in its true light the 

ancient greatness of his country. If rescuing from 

oblivion the great works of art in his classic native 

land was service to his country, he had done, that 
service in an eminent degree. If helping towards 
correct appreciation of the lofty traditions of a highly 

Sir. your presence here on this occasion and your occupation of that 
chair is a very significant facr. It seems to me to be the index and the 
guarantee of your sympathy in our sorrow, not only in your individual capacity, 
but also as the august ruler of these Provinces, But it means something 
mbre. It is the earnest of your desirf and your anxiety to promote those 
friendly feelings and to establish solidarity between the rulers and the ruled, 
upon which depend the best interests 'of both the communities and of the 
Empire at large. May these feelings grow and deepen and increase 

to the credit and 'renown of the English name and the best interests of 
the people ! 

His honor responded to these feelings and sentiments freely and at the 
crisis that we are passing rhrough wc are very much inclined to agree with 
Babu Surendranath Bancrjee that if the meeting will have in the least tended 
to promote better feelings and understanding between the rulers and the ruled 
thegreat men in whose honor the meeting was held will not have died in vain, as 
(hey certainly -did not live in vain. ' 
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cultured but oft misunderstood people wa« service to 
bis countrymen not Bengalis alone but the people of 
all India should join in commemorating his services. 
Nor amidst the engrossing work which the past always 
furnished him with, did he ever neglect the present. 
His acute and versatile intellect grappled with all the 
burning questions of the day, and be wrote upon them 
much that was worthy of cjireful study. As a Municipal 
Commissioner, as a leading Fellow of the Calcutta 
University and as an active member of the British 
Indian Association he generally supported the weak 
against the strong ; he always maintained his point with 
fearless independence and with an uncommon power of 
debate and he often helped to bring about the right 
conclusion. 

If Bajendralala served his country as a scholar 
and as a patriot Pandit Iswar Chandra Yidyasagar 
rendered services to it as an educationist, as a reformer 
and as a philanthropist. By means of his grammatical 
and literary compilations he facilitated the study of 
Sanskrit to such an extent that he may well be said 
to have opened a royal rpad to the learning of that 
difficult language. The Bengalee language received 
at his hand that finished and lasting polish which 
fitted it to reflect with clearness the abstruse metaphysi- 
cal conceptions and the varied poetic imagery of later 
cultured minds. As a social reformer, Pandit Yidyasagar 
stood second only to Baja Bam Mohun Boy. It was 
his exertions that brought about the legislation for 
legalising the re-marriage of the Hindoo widow, and' 
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his powerful writings contributed in no small degree to 
bring about that strong feeling of abhorrence against 
poligniny which has well nigh aholishcdlhat baneful practice. 
But he was a reformer of an orthodox type. Amidst all his 
enthusiasm to bring about his reforms, he never lost sight 
of the fact that society was an organic and not a mere 
mechanical structure, and that except in very exceptional 
cases, reforms to be beneficial must come from within and 
be assimilated, and must not be thrust from without as 
foreign matter which would lead to irritation that was 
inevitable. He had faith in the wisdom and goodness of the 
ancient sagos of India and he believed that the real remedy 
against many a social evil was to be found in the right 
understanding of the spirit of their writings. As a philan- 
thropist the services done by Pandit Vidyasaear to his country 
were many and incalculable. He was not a very rich man, 
but in one sense he was richer than the richest, for his wants 
were few and in that respect he was a true type of that old 
venerable class of Brahmins whom Hindus so justly honour- 
ed. The greater part, nay almost the whole, of his large 
income was devoted to acts of charity and the genuine 
feeling of sympathy that accompanied his gifts enhanced 
their value a hundred fold. 

Raja Rajendralala Mitra reflected great credit on the 
Bengali intellect by his scholastic attainments, and Pundit 
Vidyasagar had by his noble life cast a bright halo around 
Bengali character. For the valuable services rendered by 
these two men to their countrymen, it was right that they 
should erect suitable memorials to commemorate their 
names. The memorials would not be for the benefit of 
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these two men, but certainly for the benefit of those liviiijj* 
because those two men lmd already erected lasting memorials 
in their own works and were now beyond the reach o 
their praise and blame. So loupe ns the rich treasures o 
India's past continued to be valued, the name of Raja 
Rajendralala Mitra, would be remembered with respect ; and 
so long as the Bengali language continued to be spoken. 
Pundit Vidyasagar’s name and memory* would be cherifhci 
with affection. By commemorating the services of these 
two men they were really benefiting themselves. It was a 
somewhat striking fact that these two eminent contempora- 
ries, who came into the world almost together and left it 
almost at the same time, were complementary* characters- 
One made himself eminent by his massive and powerfu 
intellect, and the other by his large and generous heart, ant 
the two together formed a complete model of intellectual 
and moral greatness. If they aspired after intellcctua 
eminence then Raja Rajendralala Mitra w'onld serve as 
their model ; and if they longed for moral perfection, then 
they might imitate the noble life of Vidyasagar. The lives 
of those two eminent men exemplified some of those great 
truths which ought to be their rule of conduct. It had been 
said by Herbert Spencer that perseverance through a senes 
of defeats was the natural road to success. The life of 
Raia Rajendralala Mitra exemplified this truth in a remark* 
able manner. They had already been told that Raja Rajen- 
dralala Mitra had tried successively but failed to enter 
two of the most lucrative professions law and me- 
dicine. Disappointment might have daunted the 
spirit of any other ordinary man, but it had no 
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effect on the spirit of Raja Rnjcndralala Mitra ; 
it only served to stimulate his exertions in a direc- 
tion in which he was destined to earn a lasting fame. 
So again, the life of Pundit Vidyasagar eminently 
exemplified that sublime precept in the Bhagnbat Giia 
which said that the good always felt pain at the suffering 
of others, for that was the highest form of worship 
of the universal soul. This sublime precept was the 
cardinal doctrine of Pundit Vidyasagnr’s faith, and 
the guiding rule of all his action ; and his endea- 
vours to give charity to the poor to remove their 
sufferings and difficulties was not with the object of 
earning fame, but for the love he bore towards his 
fellow-beings. And naturally enough they returned 
love for love. He ( the speaker ) might be asked 

what should be a suitable memorial for each. It was 
not easy to answer the question at the present mo- 

ment. The answer to it must depend upon the fund 
raised, and the question would have to be decided in 
the Committee that they would be called upon to ap- 
point. Some would have a statue or a bust ; others 
would be content with portraits, while many again 

wished that the memorials ^should take some such 

form as would be of direct benefit to others. While 
fully admitting that anything, that would help to call 
to memory the stately figure and the classical features 
of the Raja that added so much to the effect of his 
impressive eloquence and the simple but expressive 
countenance of the Pundit beaming with bright intelli- 
gence and universal love, would be most acceptable 
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Vidyasagar. 

One of the surest proofs that progress is the law 
of nature is furnished, by the fact that love and 
respect are the feelings that bind us to the good and 
the great. If we love and respect the good and the 
great we must feel some yearning after those things 
that they pursue and though swerving much and 
oft we must still be striving each to the best of his 
humble ability, to keep to the path on which their 
foot prints are marked. Every thing that helps to 
foster these feelings of love and respect for the good 
and the great therefore deserves encouragement as an 
aid to progress. And it is from this point of view 
that I sympathize with the promoters of anniversary 
meetings like these, notwithstanding that they serve to 
remind us forcibly of the reproach justly levelled 
against us for not having spent anything more substantial 
than mere words in honouring the memory of departed 
worth. 

It is now two years since Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar departed this life. Deep and wide spread 
was the sorrow felt for his loss, and yet nothing has 
up to this time been done by us in honour of his 
memory. One thing may no doubt be said in 
palliation of our conduct Onr inability to raise any 
memorial for Vidyasagar arose not from any want of 
genuine love and respect for him. but from the. 
general poverty of the middle classes who form the 
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bulk of o'jr community and nl-o to s o;ne extent from 
the- fact of n;rr not bdng a dcmori-trative rac*. And 
I may Lore i>arenthotica!Iy ob-'-rvv that our net- 
and omissions in many ro-jK-ct- should on this 
account be interpreted somewhat difiVrently from tbo-e 
of race? of a different teinjvnirnfnt. We do no. 
attach much valne to marble statue® or full length 
portrait?, specially when they have to bo* imported f rorn 
abroad at no small lo?* owing to the depreciation 
of the rupee. But that is no reason why we should n n i 
have some useful public institution Midi a® a free 
hoarding house for deserving poor students or a free 
circulating library or a town ball in the northern or 
the central part of the city as a suitable memorial 
for the great philanthropist and educationist I am 
glad to say that the Vidyasagar Memorial Committee 
has recently reorganized its plan? and is making earnest 
effort? to collect fund.? for raisins a sn Stable memorial. 
"With what success those efforts will be crowned it i= 
impossible to say. 

In the mean time, it is refreshing to find that 
the student eommnnity of Calcutta for whom Vidyasagar 
lias done so much have not forgotten their bene- 
factor and it must be grateful to the memory of 
the deceased as it is creditable to the good sense 
of the living that this anniversary meeting is convened 
at the instance of the students of the Metropolitan 
Institution. 

It was well observed by some of the speakers 
at the memorial meeting held shortly after his death; 
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that Vidyasagar did not want any memorial to be 
raised by his countrymen to perpetuate his memory. 
He has raised a lasting memorial for himself. To 
him as the author of two easy works on Sanskrit 
Grammar written on a new and improved plan we 
owe the facilities we now enjoy for the study of 
Sanskrit ; to him as a writer of simple and elegant 
prose Bengali language and literature are indebted for 
having cleared and laid out the ground for the further 
improvement which the genius of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjce has effected ; and to him as the founder 
of the first great independent private college for giving 
education at a very moderate cost, high education 
is indebted in no small degree for the rapid progress 
it has made during the last quarter of a century. So 
long as the people of Bengal continue to cultivate 
learning through the medium of their ancient classical 
language or through the medium of their own vernacular 
or through the medium of the language of the great 
country with which the interests of their own are 
inseparably blended, the name of Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar will be remembered with gratitude from the 
substantial help rendered, and* the great impetus given 
to study. 

Two years ago all that was mortal in Vidyasagar 
including his failings, his passions and his prejudices, I 
do not deny that be had his share of these, ceased to 
exist and now what was good in him survives in his 
good deeds and will be enbalmed in the grateful 
recollection of his countrymen. Many are the lessons 
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which the life of Vidvasngar can te ich. Before resuming 
i»v seat 3 shall shortly refer to one of thoe as 
being most appropriate for the occasion. I mean the lesson 
to be derived from the circumstances under which 
Vidyasagar learned English. 

He was as great a master of the English language " 
and had read English literature and history to as great 
advantage as any of his countrymen. But lie learnt 
English not at school but wholly from private study. 
He was a student of Sanskrit College where English 
was then scarcely taught. He one day came in contact 
with a gentleman who was a distinguished scholar and 
who came to be better known afterwords n.$ a 
distinguished physician, Balm Durga Charnn Banerjce. 
And Yidvasagar used to say that lie was so charmed 
with the coversation of Babu Durga Charan full of 
the learning and the noble thoughts of the West that 
lie made a solemn resolution to learn the language 
which was the key to these treasures of thought. 
But Yidvasagar was a poor young man and the learning 
of English was by no means easy in those days. So 
he applied to Babu Durga Charan Banerjce to teach 
him English. He had to walk long distance and to 
wait long for the convenience of Babu Durga Charan 
who was no professional teacher and lie had sometimes 
to come back disappointed. But his perseverence was 
not to be daunted, his zeal not to be depressed by 
adverse circumstances. He learut English and he lived to 
enrich his own vernacular with many things borrowed 
from English literature. 
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You my young friends have not now to' labour 
under any of those difficulties which Vidyasagar tried 
to overcome. He has established for you the great 
college which imparts English education at a very 
moderate cost, and following his example other great 
colleges have been established. And Vidyasagar's 
amateur teacher of English is now worthily represented 
in the professorial chair by my hon’blc friend, (1) his 
representative in more senses than one, ready and 
willing to teach you with all the love and enthusiasm 
that ever inspired a teacher. Treasure up in your 
minds the lessons to be derived from Vidyasagar’s 
enthusiastic pursuit of knowledge and his persevering 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties and -without the 
facilities now available to you. 


<1> Doctor Durga Charan Banerjec’s son Surendra Nath Banerfee. 



DavicJ Hare. 


'This is the Sfltli anniversary of the* death <*• 
David Hare and we are met lu re to pay nnr humble 
tribute* of gratitude and respect to the* memory of th:tt 
beloved and honoured name. That is a payment which 
does not much concern the payee bill it makes the 
payer so much the happier, richer, and worthier. Km' 
in offering our gratitude and respect to the deserving* 
wc discharge a pleasing duty, and tin* performance 
of every pleasant duty, is a source of happiness* 
Again by practising the performance of pleasant duties, 
wc improve our moral nature ; when the duty consists 
in honouring merit, the practice of such a duty improve.- 
our power of appreciating moral worth. And keenness 
of moral perception, I need hardly add. is of much 
greater value than keenness of the senses or even of 
the intellect, in guiding our judgment aright in the 
various concerns of life, whether domestic, social, or 
political. Then again, by accustoming ourselves to 
love and admire the good and the worthy, we learn to 
be good and worthy, for we strive to be what we love 
and admire. 

Another benefit resulting front our honouring 
goodness and worth, is, that it serves as an incentive 
to others to be good aud worthy, Not that the great 
benefactors of mankind like David Hare, cared much 
for praise or blame. They, like great geniuses, have 
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fulfilled their mission amidst surroundings favourable 
or unfavourable. But for average men a certain amount 
of encouragement is necessary to call forth the good 
qualities they possess. And last though not least 
celebrations such as these benefit us by opportunities of 
listening to addresses like the one we are going to be 
favoured with on “The prospect of Higher education 
in Bengal” by that accomplished scholar and experienced 
educationist Mr. N. Ghose. The subject of the lecture 
is one of very great importance to this country at the 
present day when Education has been engaging the 
attention of every oue from the Viceroy downwards 
and it is peculiarly appropriate to the present occasion 
when we are met to celebrate the anniversary of the 
death of one of the greatest promoters of education in 
this country. 

We are eagerly waiting to listen to the learned 
lecturer ; and I shall therefore without any further 
preface, call upon Mr. N. N. Ghose to favour us with his 
promised address. 



Krista Das Pal. 


I deem it a high linnotir to take part in the 
proceedings of this meeting. Krista Da- Dal wa° ° ,|f> 
of the greatest men whom India produced in the 
nineteenth century i Indeed he was a man who would 
have done honour to any age and any country. -The 
anniversary of his death is therefore a solemn and 
sacred da}' in our calendar ; and we are deeply thankful 
to his Worthy son Kai Kadha Cliaran Pal Bahadur, and to 
the other promoters of this meeting, for giving ns a n 
opportunity today of dwelling on his many great virtues 
and drawing from his life the many great lessons which 
it can teach. 

Krista Das Pal’s brilliant career has shed such 
undying lustre on so many different walks of life, and 
is replete with so many significant lessons, that it 
will take one long in discussing it, to do anything 
like bare justice to his subject. But I need not attempt 
anything like that after the eloquent introduction to 
the subject by Baba ferurendra Kath Banexjee, the 
admirable summary of the life and character of Krista 
Das Pal from the Chairman and the full, lucid, vividly 
picturesque and thoughtful account of the life and character 
of that illustrious man from the Honourable Babu Deva 
Prasad Sarvadhikari to which we have listened with 
such intense pleasure. All I shall do will be to draw 
your attention to one particular lesson which the life 
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of lvrista Das Pal teaches and which bears upon an 
important question of no small interest at the present 
moment-. 

The aim of every civilized Government is to secure 
to the governed the maximum of good in tho shape of 
peace and order at the cost of the minimum of evil in 
the shape of constraint and imposition, and though 
therefore governors and governed ought to be in harmony, 
yet by reason of their looking at things from different 
points of view if from no other reason, a certain amount 
of conflict between them has always been inevitable. 
And that conflict is increased in no small measure , by 
differences in habits and sentiments, when the rulers and 
ruled belong to different nationalities. It has thus come 
to pass that, notwithstanding that the British Government 
in India is actuated by the noblest motives 
and notwithstanding that loyalty to established Government 
is inculcated by Hindu religion, and respect for authority 
is ingrained in Indian nature, the rulers and the ruled 
in this country are still in conflict on many matters ; 
and the problem, how one can serve both Government 
and the people best seems to be a puzzle to many. 
If one is forward in serving»Government, his patriotism 
is questioned 5 if he is forward in serving the people, 
his loyalty is doubted. The problem though difficult 
and delecate is not insoluble ; and Krista Das Pal 
had found a satisfactory solution of it. As a leading 
jour nalis t and a leader of the public he had to con- 
front the problem constantly in its varied forms, and 
Unless his solution was satisfactory, he could not have 
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enjoyed. a* In' did. tin? iinbonn l«*il confidence of l ' u 
governois and the governed. On the on<* hand. Id- 1 
functionarie- of State like Sir Ashley Ivlen. L’.eutenan 
Governor of Bengal. t in his s.rceeh at the Belvcden 
Durbar when handing to Krista Das Pal «•* sound "f 
title as Bai Bahadur . ) Sir Riehanl Temple, another 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal ( in his speech n> 
Chairman of the memorial inerting held in hi* honour) 
and Lord Northbrook a former Viceroy { in the letter 
of sympathy written after Krista Has PnlV death* 
speak in glowing terms of the assistance he rendered 
to Government ; while on the other hand great pojmlar 
leaders like Surendra Nath Banerjee and Pr. Mohendra 
Lai Sarkar have been emphatic in praising 
independence and his service t*» his country. 

The eonditious of the problem have somewhat 
changed since Krista Pas Pals day. but tin' 
solution he arrived at still holds good, and deserves 
careful study. What thou was the secret of that solution • 

It is hinted in many of the memorial speeches and 
obituary notices in his honour, that the secret of 
Krista Das Pal’s success lav in his thorough mastery 
of details which enabled 'him to put his ease beyond 
all possibility of misconception, his unrivalled eloquence 
which enabled him to say the bitterest things without 
giving offence, and his wonderful moderation and patience 
which enabled him to avoid all overstatements and to 
disarm opposition even from the most unfriendly 
quarters. Those \vei*e. rare gifts no doubt. But even 
they eould not have earned for Krista Pas Pal that 
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Unique confidence and respect of all parties, governor 
nnd governed, Englishmen and Indians, alike, if 
those rare gifts had not been marshalled together by 
his lofty moral nature and directed in their application 
bv his unbending rectitude of purpose. It was Krista 
Das Pal’s moral greatness that regulated his great 
abilities and attainments in their proper channels and 
made him truly great by preventing his mastery of 
details from misleading or confounding his adversary, 
by preventing his eloquence from degenerating into 
declamation and sophistry, and by preventing bis 
moderation and patience from merging into inaction 
and subserviency, I have heard Krista Das Pal repeat 
with i ntellse admiration the saying of his predecessor 
hi the editorial Chair the great Harish Chandra Mukherjee 
"‘You cannot carve a fine image out of rotten wood,” 
Yes, that was very truly said, and Krista Das realized 
its full import that no intellectual gifts can adorn a 
l«an if his moral nature is not perfectly sound. His 
own high moral nature never stooped to anything low. 
Whatever he -said seriously, he said for the sake of 
truth ; whatever he did deliberately, he did for the 
^ake of duty. He never said or did anything to . gain 
applause from friends or to achieve triumph over enemies. 
And the result was that he gained the highest applause, that 
is the applause of both friends and foes, and he achieved 
the highest triumph, namely the triumph of winning the 
confidence of all parties. This is -one great lesson. I would 
wish yon to draw from the life of the illustrious man whose 
memory we are met here to honour. 



Keshab Chandra Sen. 


T deem it a great honour to he permitted to take 
part in the proceedings of this meeting. 

We have met here to celebrate the twentyninth 
anniversary of the death of Iveshab Chandra Sen. 
Keshab Chandra Sen was a Braluno reformer and I 
ain an orthodox Hindu and the question may occur to 
many as it did occur to me, — how is it that an 
orthodox Hindu is to speak at a meeting in honour 
of the memory of a B rah mo reformer? The answer 
is easy, and my answer to the question will also 
explain the object of such an anniversary meeting and 
will in fact be all that I have to say on the present 
occasion. 

To those who have belief in God and belief in a 
future state ( and these two beliefs arc common -to 
almost all religions ) religion is the highest concern 
of life. Now since God is one and religious truth must 
also be one, the puzzle arises “How* is it that there 
has been such great diversity in religion and such 
bitter conflict between man and man in the name of 
religion Great prophets of the world have from 
time to time helped ns with solutions of this puzzle 
which are to be found in the sacred books of the 
East and the West. God is one, but He is infinite, 
truth is one, but is great, and the infinitude of God 
and the greatness of truth are too much for little man 
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in grasp in their completeness. «KSBl 3tC5t 

^ 555 “ Wlim ' ol »* words and thoughts stop bein» 
itnablo to grasp” as the Hindu scriptures say, “Wo 
~<>c as through a glass darkly” as the Bible says. 
Each man sees only that side of God and that aspect 
of truth which arc nearest to him from his stand point as 
determined by heredity and environments. To borrow a crude 
illustration from the material world, just as we have only a 
partial view of things when seen from a lower level and 
we get a more and more complete view as we rise higher 
and higher, so ordinary man from their low selfish 
level see God and truth only partially and it is the 
great prophets of the world alone that, from the spiritual 
eminence attained by them, can have a fuller vision 
of God and truth, of the unity of all religions in 
substance notwithstanding their diversity in from, and 
of the harmony of all human interests, notwithstanding 
their apparent discord. The sages of the Upanishads 
saw and proclaimed this in ancient India ahd Keshab 
Chandra Sen was one of those who saw and proclaimed 
this in modem India. Aud that is why a Hindu rejoices 
to offer his humble tribute of respect to the blessed 
memory of Keshab Chandra Sen. The teachings of 
Keshab Chandra Sen take us* from our low and narrow - 
selfish worldlincss to a higher aud broader plane which 
is free from conflict between man' and man and on 
which wc can realize the higher truths of life. And 
I feel thankful to the organizers of this anniversary 
meeting for giving us an opportunity of contemplating 
fora while the high ideal of the life which Keshab 
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Chandra Sen lived and of forgetting our |*‘-t J y •li-'Mnl* mid 
meeting our follow itif-ii iij ; t harmonious j-pi rit. 

I wi«h I know more of th«* saying.** and lining* 
Kcshab Chandra than I do. < )u<> instance of which 1 
have a vivid ivtvillertion, I niav b (> itcnnitt'd 
narrate.. 

Kcshab Chandra Son once delivered nu nddnv* 011 
’Madness" in religion in the Town Hall ill the I ,nv ' rn ' r 
of the Viceroy, lyird Lytton. 1 wont to hear 
lecture with a friend of mine another Vakil <'f d )f 
High Court, and a** we wen* a little late we had to 
stand in the outskirts of the erowdnl audience* 
could hear the silver voice of the lecturer distinctly* 
but for a time we were not following the Iccturt 
partly by reason of the irreverent remarks which in -' 
friend, a very thoughful man was making, Bnt in 3 
few minutes, notwithstanding the distance at which w 
were and the distraction that was caused by those 
remarks the impressive eloquence of Kcshab Chandra 
had fuU effect upon us my friend’s last bantering remark 
being “There is method in this madness”, and after that 
he and I continued to listen to the lecture with rap* 
attention as if spell-bound for ncarlv an hour, sharing 

To by * ,e<tric induction the enthusiasm of the 
keturer. Wien the lecture was over, I taunted m>' 
faendforhus irreverent banter with the famous eonpW 
which foicibly came to my recollection. 

‘'Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway 

And fools who came to scoff, remained to pray.” 


Debendra Nath Tagore. 

Anions; the many claims which the memory of the 
late Mnharshi Dcbondra Nath Tagore has upon onr 
gratifudeand respect and which are so well set forth in 
the first Resolution before you and have, been so eloquently 
dwelt upon by the last speaker, the Maharaja of Natore, 
I shall refer in particular only to one. I mean the snlutorv 
influence which the saintly life and the sublime teachings of 
the Mnharshi have exercised upon the moral and general 
advancement of his countrymen. 

An eminent philosopher has said : — “On earth there 
is nothing great but man ; in man there is nothing 
great but mind.” And the highest phase of this great- 
est thing on earth the human mind is its spiritual 
aspect. It is the spirit in man that enables him to 
rise above his material surroundings and surmount 
obstacles in the path of duty. It is the spirit in man 
that enables him to smile with placid indifference at 
the frowns and smiles of fortune and it is the spirit 
in man that enables him to transcend the bounds of 
time and space and hold communication with the Eternal 
and the Infinite. The superiority of the spiritual over 
the material has nowhere at any time been more 
earnestly inculcated by precept or more clearly illus- 
trated by example''' than ' in the much maligned 
East ; and it has nowhere in our own time been 
better exemplified' than in the life of Maharshi Debendra 
Nath Tagore. 


snr. 
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Debendra Nath Tagore lived not ... the 
the golden ape of India but it. our own degenomP 
days when materialism if* advancing "hh l.tpi^ ■ 
and man is immersed in worldliness, and he hved na 
in the retreats of the Himalayas, not in tin. sit o 
of a forest but amidst the bustle and tumult of 
metropolis of India. But the disadvantages of time nM 
place had no effort in disturbing the serenity of "J* 
spiritual nature. Nor had the circumstance.- in "hie . 
he was placed any greater disturbing etl'cct upon "inn 
He was bom in one of the richest families of Calcutta . 
and was nursed in the lap of luxury in his early years am 
on the death of his illustrious father, Dwarka Nath T.ipon 
ho became the representative of one of the great nrWo 
antic houses of Bengal : but the inducements to woi ldline?s 
which his rank and wealth could offer were jiowcrlcss to 
divert him from the saintly course he had chalked out o» 
himself. 


We can truly say of him 

Tliey alone are firm whose minds remain undisturbed 
amidst disturbing causes. 

Hie intense and fervent religious nature of Muhnrslu 
Debendra Nath Tagore has naturally made him- !,n 
object of love and veneration to all who knew or ha" 
beard of bun. Nor must we tlrink that the devout 1 c 
which the Maharshi led benefitted him alone and " n ~ 
without any effect on othei’s. Unlike obtrusive agencies* 
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the most potent agencies for unmixed good though 
pervasive and enduring in their effect, arc silent and 
slow in ther operation. The boisterous storm which 
obtrude? itself upon our attention may do a little good 
in clearing the atmosphere while it docs also a deal 
of harm ; but it is the noiseless air which wc scarcely 
notice, that sustains the life of man. If Debendra Nath 
Tagore did not in his later days ascend the pulpit or 
the platform to preach his doctrines the silent eloquence 
of the saintly life he led was more effective in helping 
the moral advancement of his countrymen than the 
most impressive verbal lectures could be. If example 
is a more powerful instrument of teaching than precept, 
the Maharshi was surely one of the greatest moral and 
spiritual teachers of his time. 

Nor was Debendra Nath altogether a silent teacher ) 
neither did he pursue spiritual culture to the neglect 
of the other concerns of life. His oral teachings have 
been published and he took as the learned mover of 
the Resolution has said, his due share in movements 
relating to various practical matters. They all occupied a 
portion of his time and attention, but they never made him 
turn away from his higher aim. 

“To them his heart his love, his griefs Were given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heaven, 

As some tall Cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal Sunshine settled on its head.” 
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Such wsw Mahar-hi 
Take him for all in nil. "h.-rv shall 
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again V 

Meet it therefore. that «»• 

tribute of re.'pei t mol grnlitmh- to tu- 
nnel record the r»-mhitton vhieli 1 h 
second. 


«h«uld offer nur 
hallow‘d 

n v«. the honour ^ 



Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. 

Bengal hap lost one of the most illustrious of her sons, 
mill wo are met here to mourn his loss. 

How great, how heavy that loss is, will be realized 
when we eonsiiler not only the work which Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjce has done, and great as that work 
i- but also what more he was sure to have done if 
his life had been spared a few years more and permitted 
to complete the average span of human existence. He 
died, not at a ripe old age, after having done all that 
he was capable of doing, bnt before he had completed 
his fiftysixth year, and before he had enjoyed his well 
earned repose for full three years after a long and 
hard worked period of meritorious service under govern- 
ment. If his death had not been so untimely if lie 
had not been taken away from us so soon, he was sure 
to have devoted his leisure 'to the furtherance of that 
work for which amidst the endless interruptions of a 
busy official life, he had still found time to do so 
much. He had already jointly with our esteemed Chairman 
and a few other scholars takon in hand the publication 
of ' a popular exposition of the Hindu Shastras ; and * 
he had also as the President of the literary section of 
the Society for the Higher Training of Young men 
undertaken the expanding of the abstract principles of 
morality and religion. 

But though he could have done all this and much 
more for his country it has pleased Providence in its 
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to fl»«* that lias been actually ! u-oo.n„l.J.«l l» 
great intellect. . ...i, 

I do not propose to give itny !” 0 ^ t 7rde and 
of Baiikim Chandra Chntterjee. '• J * M ( \ n 

his official career wore no doubt mk ■ « - 

honour to any ordinary man ; Ins chain - (l 
manners and his unostentatious but farm • «£l>J 
of character made him loved and respected > . 
knew him ; but it was in his literary caicffl tin ^ 

attained his greatest c.nincncc-e.mncnce m ^ 

is the lot of very few to attain. •»> J 

to the delineation of Ins literary c,u ^' 1 ^ 

shall devote the few brief words winch tn I 

me to say. 

The eminent services which Bankim Chandra Chatter] j 
has rendered to his country by moulding its 1«"P - 
' and enriching its literature arc known more or 
every native of Bengal who has learned to \* 
write; but to form any adequate concept* 0 " 
greatness of those services, it is necessary 
the language and literature of Bengal as they al 
with what they were about thirty years ago when JJa 
C handra’s first great work, the Durgesmndnu mac 
appearance. There was then no doubt a large am° ^ 
of good poetical literature though for want 
discriminative criticism, much of it was »ot j 
appreciated ; for Vidyapati and Chandidas iac 
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wasting their sweetness in the desert air, and Mndhu- 
siuHian Putt’s mu<e had begun to tune her bold notes 
without attracting any large audience. Madhusudan’s 
successor the author of Bharat Saugif and Bharat 
Bhihha and Vritra Rmnbcr had then Imon only tuning 
his lyre. It was in prose that this poverty of our 
language and literature was greatly felt. Not that 
there were not some works of great merit ; but their 
number was small and they had failed to become 
popular. There were the splendid writings of Ram 
Mohun Roy, remarkable for their force and expressive- 
ness but wanting in elegance and they were mostly of 
a controversial character. There were the writings of 
Akhoy Kumar Putt on various subjects of instruction 
and written in a highly laboured and ornate style. 
There were also the writings of Vidyasagar in a style 
less laboured but scarcely less ornate and they were 
for the most part translations from Sanskrit or English 
works. And there were besides, the writings of Tek 
rhand Thakur and a few other authors of less note. 
But if the books in prose were few their readers were 
fewer still. And the reason is not far to seek. Most of those 
books were translations from English or Sanskrit works ; 
and well educated readers naturally preferred, to read 
the originals. While the less educated who had no access to 
the originals found the translations which were often in 
seini-sanscrit style hardly easy for them to’ understand and 
appreciate. 

It was left for the genius of Bankitu Chandra so to 
mould the language and so to form the literatmre of his 
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country tm to make them acceptable ami delectable *'» 
readers of all varieties of and all decrees of culture. 

It has been said in praise of the immortal author ot 
the Pirhmek Papns that they u-ed to be read by. 
Sir B. Brodie in his carriage between patient and patient 
and by Lord Denman on the bench whilst the jury were 
deliberating. Bankim Chandra had no Brodies or Denmans 
to write for and lie had no language such as the 
English was in Dickon’s time to write in. But t<> 
Bankim Chandra is due the high praise of having made 
the language in which to write and having written 
novels so charming and so instructive that they have 
created a reading public where there was none. A Brodie 
or a Denman or any other busy professional man of retim’d 
culture will eagerly read them and vend them with pleasure 
and with profit. 

Bankim Chandra discovered and verified the 
two plain simple truths that language ami style to be 
popular must lie not only elejiant and classical 
but also expressive and easy, and that any literature to 
deserve the name must consist of something more than, 
mere translations. 

Before Bankim Chandra's time the erroneous notion 
largely prevailed that written Bengali should be elegant 
and classical and should always borrow Sanskrit words 
and phrases even where elegant and expressive Bengal* 
equivalents for them were available and in common 
use. Bankim Chandra’s discerning eyes saw the mistake 
of this. He saw that the object of language being t° 
call up readily and vividly the thoughts and ideas 
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iiitt'iulocl l<» lx* communicated, to recall vividly any 
particular thoughts and ideas, those words and phrases 
wore most appropriate which were most commonly used 
to represent them. He recognized ease, elegance, and 
expressiveness as the three groat qualities of language 
and style and he moulded the language and style of 
his writing accordingly, never rejecting colloquial words 
if elegant and expressive, and the effect of this has been 
marvellous. The language and style thus moulded by 
Bankim Chandra have been the language and style of 
educated Bengal whether in writing or in conversation 
or in public speaking, wherever Bengali is adopted 
as the medium of communication. Whilst fully acknow- 
ledging therefore the claims of Ram Mohnn Roy, Akshay 
Kumar Puttn, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar or other 
eminent writers we may with perfect truth assert that 
Bankim Chandra was the greatest of the makers of 
modern Bengali. He has founded a School which is 
expanding its influence fast and among his followers, 
are to be found men of the highest literary 
abilities. 


Turning now from form* to substance from the 
language and style of the subject of Bankim Chandra’s 
works we find that his creative intellect and his 
fertile imagination could not stoop to mere translation 
as their suitable work. Not that he did not sometimes 
borrow bis images, bis characters, or even his plots from 
others, but even if he borrowed, he borrowed from nature, 
what was the common property of all, and he 
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nev'r gaw* out to th'- world any b'»rr> »wed thing b fore 
ho thoroughly !ii r »dif:"i and e::;bd:i-h«-.] it ft;:'! 
it Li* own. 

In hi- novel* v.v- find the ridi«'-t imagery, lii*' 
exquisite touche? of feeling. the great*-' vari*-:y of n 
characters an«I t:i<- working o f th«* imuo-t f t 

their heart-. ;J] deli mated in a -tv> of word jni*;t:r.r 
which can be better appreciat'd. than d<-eri 5 bed. 
all these strung too ther in plot-. the m-t renis::"'-' 
and complex and yet always -trikin" the mind as n:u>.:r.i: 
and real. He wa- never .so ?/p leami-h a- t<> r''fu-" tv 
delineate vice if hi~ <tory required it. but ho nev'-rdi't 
so except to impress on Jii~ reader tho ultimate triumph 
of virtue or the ini-'-ry of vice. And though be has 
often out of regard for truth painted vice with all ft- 
blandishtnents such was the consummate skill ot h— 
pen, that the innate ugliness of vice is alway- visible 
through all it* apparent charm in all hi- fallen diameters. 
And the reador views them wi th the v a;ii f ' shudder 
and horror with winch hi- Kundanandini viewed the lc-tn~ 
eyed maid. 

In all that Uankim Chandra wroi' - he hud 
fixed purpose. He never wrote to give his reader* mere 
transient pleasure. Though unostentatious in the extreme 
he was always conscious of hi? own greatness. He 

knew and felt that the powers with which he was gifted 
were meant to serve a lasting purpose. And all that 
h- wrote he wrote for entertainment and instruct Jon. 
He wrote novel? not merdy to plea?e but to elevate 
the heart. Pleasure and culture. beauty and 
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goodness formed the essence of the products of his 
imagination, and his novels culminated in his 
1 )iiarmatat\va and Krishna Charitra as his mature 
productions. 

Such a writer was something more than a mere 
novelist and the play of his imagination unlike fashionable 
freaks of fancy was the working of the loftiest and the 
purest phase of reason. 

I can only wish that all our teachers whether intellectual 
nr moral could combine instruction and entertainment as 
our great novelist has done. 

Men like Bankim Chandra Chatterjcc are always rare 
and their loss it is not easy to supply. 


( 2 ) 

I have been requested on behalf of the Bankim 
Chandra Memorial Committee to invite the Honourable 
Chairman to unveil the portrait of Rai Bankim Chandra 
Chattcrjce Bahadur. It is customary to preface invitations 
like these with a few preliminary remarks and I shall not 
depart from that established practice. 

The first memorial meeting in honour of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee was held at the instance of the 
Higher Training Society since known as the Calcutta 
University Institute, of the Literary section of which he 
was the President ; and pursuant to the resolutions passed 
at the meeting, subscriptions began to be raised. This 
was followed by a general public meeting held in the 
Town Hall and further subscriptions for raising a memo- 
rial were invited by the committee appointed at that 
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meeting. The two memorial fund- won* .-non after 

into otic : anti ujvm tin* subscription H-t 
1»oinii closed. it wa* resolved tliat a part of the jimfHint 
collected would In* spent in paving the cost of :> 
portrait of (lie deceased to hr* placed in tlic Senate 
House, that another and a smaller portion should he 
paid for a portrait to he placed in the Hall of the 
University Institute, and that (lie remainder heinis 
about Its inOo should hr* made over to the Calcutta 
University so that out of the interest thereof two prizes 
named after Bnnkim Chandra might he annually awarded 
one for proficiency in original composition in Bengali 
at the First Arts Examination and tin* other for similar 
proficiency at the B. A. Examination. The purposes to 
which the memorial fund lias been appropriated hy this 
resolution will, I have no dnuht. meet with your full 
approval. 

Bnnlcim Chandra Chatterjoe was one of the first two 
graduates of the Calcutta University in point of time, 
and one of the foremost among its graduates in point' 
of literary preeminence. Meet it is therefore that his 
portrait should adorn the hall of the University as 
his name adorns its list of graduates ; ami we 
are thankful to the University Authorities for taking the 
same view and granting us permission to place the 
portrait in this hall. But if Bankim Chandra Chatterjoe 
was a distinguished member of the republic of letters 
he was a no less distinguished member of the subordinate 
executive service. Whilst serving his country in improving 
and enriching its language and literature lie rendered 
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valuable service to Government in administering criminal 
law. And if it is fit and proper that his memorial 
portrait should be placed in this hall of learning, it is 
equally in accordance with the fitness of things that the 
ceremony of unveiling the portrait should bo performed 
by one who fills a high office in the administration of 
the country as Chief Secretary to the Local Government 
and a still higher place in the estimation of the people as a 
man of deep culture, and broad sympathy. 

I may add hero and you will all be gratified to 
learn that this memorial portrait of the first novelist 
of Bengal is the work of a Bengali Artist Babn Bama 
Pada Banerjee. 

It is unnecessary for me to give any account of 
the life of Bankim Chandra Chattcrjee. He was born 
in 1838. He graduated in Arts in 1858 being one of 
the first two graduates of the Calcutta University. He 
entered the subordinate executive service in 1853 and 
retired in 1892 before reaching the. age of 55 years. 
In recognition of his merits as a public servant and as a 
distinguished man of letters he was made a Kni Bahadur 
and a Companion of the Indian Empire. He departed this 
life in March 1894 at the age of 53 years, leaving Bengal 
to mourn his loss. 

Of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s merits as an author’, 
I need uot say much as they are well known and have 
been universally acknowledged. The influence he Las 
exercised upon the language and literature of Bengal 
and through them upon the Bengali mind is simply 
immense. Yon may form some idea of that from the 
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fact that thorn is soam*lv any educated man or woman 
able to road "Bengali who has not read some at least 
of Bankim Chandra’s works. This vast influence of the 
author is duo to tlio fact that the style and the matter 
of his writings are both equally adapted to make them 
attractive and popular. 

The elaborately ornate diction of Akshay Kumar Ihittn 
and the pure classical style of Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
though they have greatly enriched and ennobled our 
language and have their use in suitable neeasions are 
generally not well adapted for the easy and effective 
communication of our thoughts. We want a style 
that is graceful and elegant and yet at the same time 
simple and easy ; and the language of Ihiukim Chandra 
supplies the want. Another marked peculiarity in his 
writings and one that has added mueh to their attraction 
and popularity is the happy blending we find in them 
of the gorgeous brightness of the East with the sombre 
tint of the West. Then again, the Xorr f has naturally 
greater attraction for most minds than writings of 
a didactic and scientific diameter, people caring less as 
a well known writer has said, ‘for being excited to 
tlvink than for being madccto enjoy.’ 

But whilst saying this, I must not be understood 
to imply in the slightest degree that Bankim Chandra 
wrote merely to please his readers. It is one thing 
to please men in the way they wish to be pleased ; it 
is quite another thing to please them in the way they 
ought to be pleased. Bankim Chandra’s genius could 
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in -f--iiri*iir tin* hitter, By rending his works 
v.r ih rive n<>t only exquisite pleaMirc. hot also subs- 
tantial profit. ! have more than once heard him sav 
ttnt th** oi>].vt uf literature was axlhetie anti moral 
eiiltnre ami that he wrote hi- novels to prepare the 
way for his didaetie work-, i)hannatuhra anti Krishna 
* inn if in, Though the realistic novel has sometimes 
d» generated inueh. -til! prose lietion has a tmble 
pedigree and must he recognised as a most important 
and instructive hraneh of literature. According to a 
great hi-toriati of the Literature of ICnrope, dolm 
Ihmyon, author of the Pilgrim's Progress may pass for 
the father of Kngli-h Novelists and it must be grati- 
fjinji to Bengali Novelists to note that the first and 
the greatest novelist of Bengal was also the author 
of the two great didaetie. works JUtannnfaltni and 
Krishna rhnrilra. Baukim Chandra always wrote with 
a distinct moral aim and every one of his novels, 
whether realistic or romantic has some great lesson to 
teach. If he has had occasion- to delineate vice he 
has with that consummate skill which is inseparable 
from true genius painted her so, that the real inward 

ugliness of her he.dious form repels the reader before 
- • 
the apparent outward charm of her seductive blandish- 
ments can have time to allure the mind. 

Bankim Chandra was not only a great literary 
artist but was an equally great literary critic, and bis 
writings in the Bungadarslmn have helped in no small 
degree to disseminate sound views of criticism. 
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Iii short mid iii fad Bankim Chandra 
has done for Bengali literature more tlian any other 
person lias done. Tlip memorial we have raised is 
only a poor token of our deep gratitude and inspect 
for liim. 

Adapting tlic language of an illustrious countryman 
of mine I think I may say as I said on a previous 
occasion. 

fBnifem *!«. S3 feg fcrai 

Wo have jiaintcd on canvas to please the eye. 

What is deep imprinted in the nation’s heart. 



Pratap Chandra Mazoomdar. 

11th December 1900. 

MV are met iioro today to welcome a friend, a bene- 
factor. and a fellow countryman, on his return from a 
•Treat fair hold in a distant land; from the World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions recently held at Chicago. 

It is. as most of you know, a Hindoo custom, which 
like many other Hindoo customs has its foundation in 
universal human sentiments, that when a relation or a 
friend or a neighbour returns from a distant pilgrimage 
he is welcomed with suitable presents, consisting chiefly 
of sweet things ; and he in return makes presents of 
Mich sacred curious things as he may have brought 
from his place of pilgrimage ; the value of these presents 
and the enthusiasm of this reception being proportional 
to the intensity of the mutual feelings of love and 
esteem subsisting between the parties. 

Now our pilgrim who has just returned is dear to 
us as a friend, as a benefactor, and as a fellow 
countryman. He is one of our best and warmest friends, 
a ‘ friend not of me or of .elderly men of my age 
alone, but of all of us alike, whether young or old, 
and if there is any difference in our shares of his 
friendship, you my young friends who form the majority 
of this assembly have the major share of it. For his 
heart like every heart that is good and true, is more 
with you than with men of his age, even in the same 
proportion as Heaven willing you have a longer future 
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in thi- world and ar-- arc.- th" future Ii *.> • of f 
CMintrr than Tii<‘!i agiiu in* i* on" >»? «v.jr trn-‘-i 

benefactor* for h>* ha* d'*vo{.*d In* It f* • to t-i" wnr/S of 
inoe**antly labouring forth" nr*n«l and -s:i! welfare 
of our voting men. A ml if ujK»n u* individually bi- 
elahn* nr" >o great. upon u- e-dleetively a- the Society for 
the Higher Training of Young nnn tho-;<-- ebrm* are grva- 
ter still. Tor it i? no exaggeration to Miy that that S.wi'-ty 
owe* it* origin to him. Whit-t we must remember with 
tloep gratitude the valuable n=*i-tanec which tin* Society 
ha.« received from many good men both f< <rc;gnors and 
native*, both official and non-official. from tin* higher 
personage in the country, to Rabti Pratap Chandra 
Mazoomdar we must give the honour of having brought 
them together to h"lp him in tie* establishment of tin- 
useful institution. Xor mn*t v.v* forget that it is to 
his constant and anxious care that this Society is indebted 
for b r *ing able to get over those difficulties that generally 
threaten all infantile existence, of societies a* well as of 
individual.-. And last though not least our pilgrim i* 
a fellow countryman of who*e noble life ungrudgingly 
devoted to onr youth, of whose valued learning always 
at their service, and of who.-" fervid and impressive 
eloquence ever ready in its advocacy of troth, we. arc 
all justly prontL 


Snch is the pilgrim we are assembled to welcome, 
Xow mark what his pilgrimage wa*. f will not antici- 
pate him by attempting to describe to you the World's 
Fair of which you will presently hear direct from him 
in infinitely better language. I shall only tell you that 
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hi- pilgrimage was to the Worlds Parliament of Rcligitms at 
which the followers of all the great religions met in perfect 
harmony to worship (he great God whom they all adore. 
Take me not as merely drawing on my own imagination 
or pursuing a forced analogy when T regard such a 
place as a place of pilgrimage. My Hindoo friends will 
remember the text they must have heard often and 
often from the mouths of our ICarthaks or expounders 
of the Puranas. 

tsfczR ?(5f1 533} 

CWfPlft 33} 5 I 

VlfS 335 

<;55t5Tt3|l?t? <21*55? || 

“The Gnnga is there the Janmna is there 
The Godavcry and the Saraswati, 

And all the places of pilgrimage are there 
Where in one catholic spirit joined. 

Men sing the praise of the immutable God.” 

And if this new place of pilgrimage, this World’s 
Parliament of Religions is not sanctified by any hallowed 
traditions of the past it is illumined by bright hopes 
for the future, hopes that bj; the grace of God, men 
will at no distant date forget their religions animosities, 
and learn to worship the all-merciful God in the spirit of 
brotherly love towards each other such as ought to 
prevail, among the children of one Common Father. 
Hopes like these must be dear to all who long for 
peace on earth and goodwill to men, and to none more 
than to the people of India at the present moment, 
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when . though placed hv Providence tinder a Power 
strong enough to protect us against foreign aggression 
and wise and just and tolerant enough to enable retell 
to follow his religion without molesting or being moles- 
ted by others, we are still suffering from eternal reli- 
gious discord so bitter and so fierce as at times to 
lead to the shedding of human blood. At such a 
time, the message of toleration and love which our 
pilgrim brings must be grateful to all. The spirit of 
toleration and love must pervade every faith. It does 
pervade mine, I know, for in the (l Hu, Xrikrialnin him- 
self has said : 

CT *W1 Jilt 2f*tsicg \5Tt 'oSPHSiI | 

=i=l Ji5T»Dt: «t(«f ipffa: II 

CWI3 W51 sTM I 

csify wicgg ’jergyr# ^^31 11 

1 lowsoc’cr I’m sought I am stili with you 
I. 1 or mines the path all seek to pursue. 

W ho worship other gods devout and true, 

^ orship but me though not in manner due/’ 

1 o a pilgrim so beloved as our friend, returning from 
such a pilgrimage, meet it is that we should accord a 
most hearty welcome. And what are the sweet things 
we have brought to greet him with ? There is our 
address, the free offering of love and esteem, which will 
doubtless be acceptable and grateful to him. But 
knowing as I do sonic of his feelings, I think, there 
is a tiling still more gratifying to him that we are 
able to present him with and that is the presentation 
of ourselves in a body as the Higher Training Society 
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in it? present prosperous condition, thanks to the 

unwearied and earnest and sympathetic exertions of his 
•successor in office my esteemed friend Mr. Wilson. 
Tudor his energetic and judicious management the 
Society has in a short space of time made such pro- 
gress as would satisfy the most sanguine expectations. 
The example of that scholar of deep cruidition and 
man of broad sympathies must have a most salutory 
elVcct on the young members of this Society. For 
when they find that notwithstanding all the divergence 
in point of race, creed, habits and sentiments that 
separates an Englishman from an Indian, one can be 
•m sympathetic and so earnest in doing good to them 
as he has been, they cannot fail to be most forcibly 
reminded of their duty towards each other to promote 
their common welfare. 


Memorial meeting in honour of Mr. Pratap 
Chandra Majoomdar on 10-7-05 under the 
Presidency of the Lt. Governor. 

( 2 ). 

We are met here to offer our tribute of respect 
to the memory of the late Mr. Pratap Chandra Mazootndar. 
Me has many claims on our respect and gratitude for 
the services rendered by him as a moral and religious 
teacher. Much as I may wish to present to you a 
complete outline of his manifold services I find that I 
am unfit for the task. For one important sphere of 
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his work lnv within tin* limits of tin* Hr.dmm (\imum- 
nity which 1 know only from the ont*id<* and whose 
tenet.* 1 <lo not follow. 1 must therefore leave that 
part of Mr. Mazonmdnrs career to ho delineated hy 
some one more competent than myself. 

Rut although Mr. Mazoomdnr's work a.* a leader 
of the Brahma Community may not concern us all 
equally, his life and labours as a moral teacher of the 
rising generation of Bengal and the warm and the active 
interest he took in the moral spiritual well being of 
students in general and of our graduates and under- 
graduates in particular entitle him to the respect and 
gratitude of all sections of the public irrespective of 
race or creed. And there could not be any better 
proof of this than the fact that the memorial meeting 
in his honour is graced by the presence of gentlemen 
representing all classes of the community, and is presided 
over by the Governor of the Province and the Hector 
of the University. 

As a man of rare intellectual attainments and as 
;one who had reaped the best fruits of Western culture 
Mr. Mazoomdar naturally sympathised with young men 
striving for intellectual progress and seeking after western 
knowledge. His intensely spiritual nature made him 
anxious to protect them against unhealthy influences 
inseperablc from a great city, and as a practical man 
be felt that the best mode of securing his object was 
to place them under a salutary atmosphere and to 
provide refined recreation to occupy their leisure hours. 
His efforts in this direction soon attracted the atten- 
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tJon of Sir Charles Elliot then Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal ; and with his sympathetic support and under 
the patronage of Lord Lnnsdownc Mr. Mazoomdar 
succeeded in establishing the Society for the Higher 
Training of Young men, now known as the Calcutta 
University Institute. He was the President of its general 
and moral section and for many years its guiding spirit. 
And meet it is that this institution has taken the 
initiative in convening this public meeting to do honour 
to his memory. 

He was a moral teacher of the highest eminence 
and his genial nature helped him in no small degree 
in his moral teaching. He was not sour and crabbed 
as moralists often are, but was sweet and kind to all. 
Severe in his condemnation of all error and transgre- 
ssions as he well might be, for his spotless life knew 
little of them, he was at the same time indulgent to 
the erring and to the transgressing whom he sought 
only to reform and never to reproach. 

His eloquence which was not a mere flow of florid 
language but was the out-pouring of an earnest soul 
was not confined to his public utterances but charac- 
terised his private conversation as well and gave his 
ordinary words of advice the most impressive effect. 

Mr. Mazoomdar was not only an eminent moralist 
and an eloquent orator, but he was also an accom- 
plished scholar and Iris conversation on literary topics 
was as edifying as it was pleasant. Unruly natures not 
rare among intelligent youths that would ill brook 
discipline and talk lightly of moral training, often 
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flocked round him attracted l*v hi* superior litoror) 
culture ; and when once within the range of hi** inlluotu - ' 
they could not it in any direction and vr»*r* 

benefited all round, morally a c well a* intellectually. 

As a religion? teacher and a leader of the Urahrnn 
Samaj Mr. Mazoomdar must have had often to deal 
with doctrine;; and dogmas, but his cardinal aim wa u 
to mould the life and the conduct of those who sought 
his advice. And hi? precepts derived no small force 
from his own inspiring example. 

"Well may we say of him : — 

u He tried each art. reproved each dull delay. 

Allured to brighter worlds and led the wav.’’ 

With these few feohle words I beg to move the 
first resolution before the meeting which runs as follows : 

That this meeting records its deep sense of sorrow 
at the death of the Rev. Prat ap Chandra Mazoomdar. 
the founder of the Calcutta University Institute under 
its original designation of Society for the Higher Training 
of young men ; its appreciation of the anxious interest 
the untiring zeal, the salutary influence, the sterling 
character, and the inspiring example which lie brought 
to bear on the moral trailing of youth ; and its deep 
sense of die loss the cause has sustained by his 
death. 



Annual Meeting of the Calcutta University Insti- 
tute held on 20th March 1909 under the 
Presidency of the Lt, Governor Sir Edward Baker. 

( 3 ) 

In asking your honour to unveil the portrait of 
the late Rev. Pratap Chandra Mazoomdar I need not 
detain you with any detailed account of all that 

Mr. Mazoomdar was and of all that he did. Like other 
gifted individuals, Mr. Ma/.oomdar had some prominent 
qualities which distinguished him from other men and 
determined the course of his life and actions, and a 
brief reference to them will I think be enough to show 
why we should cherish his memory with gratitude and 
respect. There is one other reason why I may well 
limit my task in this way and be content to leave 
unfinished the delineation of a finished character. The 
learned speaker who will follow me knew Mr. Mazoomdar 
more intimately than any one hero present and he will 
be able ' to give to my rough sketch finishing touches 
more exquisite than any I couijl possibly give. 

Mr. Pratap Chandra Mazoomdar was as most of 
you know a leading member of the Brahmo community 
and on the death of Itesbab Chandra Sen he became 
the head of one important section of that commu- 
nity. He was an accomplished scholar well versed in 
the. literature and philosophy of the West as well as 
of the East And he was an orator of the highest 
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eminence*. Ii„t neither his high position as a B n .lmu. 
cader, nor Ins deep and varied erudition, nor even his 
.uncommon oratorical powers, constituted his real great- 
ness, which consisted in the greatness of his soul, in 
"s . ,n »*.»Uc longing after spiritual perfection and in 
u..' unceasing solicitude and untiring exertion to promote 
the moral and spiritual welfare of others. A lifelong 
student himself, he naturally sympathized with students in 
all their difficulties and ho was anxious for their 
protection against the temptations of a great city like 
Calcutta specially in those cases in which thev were 
living away from their homes and guardians. * He 
P natelj visited them in their messes, held informal 
fcrcnccs with them and helped them with his valuable 
1 kn - this because he nowand then took me 

irndes Zl ” " VisitS> T ° kcP P away from 

formed 111° ?? mpn " y nnd objectionable amusements, lie 
provide " ° f , » society which should 
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* d «,»«. *»rii*in:dly railed tin* Society 

> r Training **f Young mi'ti. and which 
{-* !»•- known »w tii»* C‘aliMj(la I'niversity 
naum if viill Mr. Mazoomdar was 


t.Vi* pra* jhvd'y the fojimhr «*f tin*. itMidifinst. He was 
it* f'r*t «*N-r*!nry; fot. r In- \va~ :*j>j»f*i**tod »< President 
« * it.* i't m rvd and im>r.«l training M-rtioii ; and In* 
rv* '1 tls* institution in the la*.! mentioned capacity 
is;* l>» the time of hi- II** always did his best 

t<> tin- welfare >4 tin* In-litute : mid In* exorcised 

a Kilnl-tr? >ulhi**nr«* <»» the moral* ami conduct 

• it- junior member**. II«* wa- severe against frivolity 
of i-v*ry *.ort ami -tern in exacting observance of 
ili-ejpHn*' : bm at tin* same time h« wn** most genial 
1 ami him! t<« all. 


Though tin- brad of a religious community, Mr. 
Mazoojmlar had no sectarian narrowness. While men 
of weaker mind*- au<l feebler faith hesitate to recognize 
any truth in other systems' of religion, Mr. Mazoomdar 
was ready t<» welcome truth wherever found ; and ho 
showed all clue respect to sincere followers of creeds 
other than his own. 


When death deprived the Institute of his valuable 
guidance a memorial meeting was held in Ids honour, 
and a committee was appointed to take steps towards 
perpetuating his memory. The Committee resolved upon 
instituting certain prizes and placing in the hall the 
portrait which I am going to ask your Honour to 
unveil. 
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It is a humble tribute of ro-pcct to the memory 
of one of the best friend- and guides that the student 
Community over had ; and it will I hope help tn 
inspire mir young men with those feeling- of 1 ei-peit 
for authority, veneration for order and discipline 
love of truth and purity, which it wa- Mr. Mazoom ar- 
aim to foster and stimulate and which should anim.it' 
them at all times if they are true, to the lofty trm «- 
tions of student life in this classic land. 

Before concludin'/. I should acknowledge our detp 
obligation to His Honour for finding time amidst 11 
numerous official and social engagements in this bu.> 
season to grace this occasion by bis presence. *■ 
presence here, is one of the many proofs of the geinum 
interest His Honour takes in educational institution, 
and of the genial kindness lie feels for the student 
community. 

With these words I request your Honour to unu-i 
the memorial portrait of Fra tap Chandra Mazoomdar. 



Dr. Alexander Duff. (]) 


Two important characters wore filled by Dr. Duff. 
He was a great Christian missionary and he was also 
a great intellectual and moral teacher. Of Dr. Duff as 
a missionary I do not here propose to speak. For I 
belong to a different religion and firmly believe in its 
catholic teaching that. God reveals Himself in every 
heart and vouchsafes His mercy to every one that truly 
and devoutly seeks for it whatever his form of faith 
and worship may be. If however I say nothing of 
I)i\ Duff as a missionary, I must not be understood as 
being wanting in admiration for his high character as 
a religious man and his uncommon earnestness in religion, 
an admiration not unmixed I am bound in sincerity to 
add with regret,. that a mind so deeply religious should 
at times have been so aggressive towards other religions. 
But if those professing creeds different from his own 
must naturally regard Dr. Duff as a missionary with 
mixed feelings of admiration and respect, it is with 
nnmixed feelings of gratitude and respect that they all 
regard him as a great and an earnest intellectual and 
moral teacher. And it is of Dr. Duff in this last mentioned 
character that I shall say a few words. 


(1) Dr. Dufl was sent by the church of Scotland as in first n-.isvonary to 
India <lS-9>. He endeavoured to preach Christianity in India hy the ettai-lith* 
ment of schools and colleges in which the PiMe. Science. literature ar.d every 
other brand of study were to he taught In the Engtifh language. Pent I £06. 
Died tSTS. 
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It is now full threp scon* years and throe when 
Dr. DutV first landed in this city, a young man of 21 
years, but possessed of rare literary, scientific and 
theological attainments and the still more rare quality 
of earnest devotion to his work which distinguished him 
through life. The educational prospects of this once 
classic land were then by no means cheering. The old 
oriental learning was in its decline and efforts were 
just being made to introduce into the country the 
learning of the West. .Amidst all the discouraging 
difficulties of the situation, those efforts received a most 
powerful impetus from Dr. Duff, an impulse which could 
proceed only from one whose earnest conviction was 
that he was working for the glorification not of himself 
but of the great work above all. 

Dr. Duff was a great missionary, but he was a 
still greater man. He came to India as a missionary 
to preach the gospel of Christianity ; but he did not, 
notwithstanding the ranonstrations of his brother mis- 
sionaries who were then of a contrary opinion, forget 
that he must begin by preaching the more universal 
gospel of knowledge, knowledge not ungodly but religious 
still though unsectarian and mark with what exemplary 
self-abnegation, what noble humility he began his work 
as a teacher. As soon as with the help of our great 
countryman Ram Molaan Roy he was able to establish 
his school, the first scholar, the most brilliant essayist, 
and the most eloquent debator of his year at the 
University of St. Andrews cheerfully began to teach a 
number of Bengali youths literally the English alphabet 
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\V?;. a * ;» {* neb* r in mj.*!i a *pirit began the work, 


»:•* v.**ud*r that it made iiiii-ommen prngres*;. And jf 
?!>• «*•.!);«!■,• »<•* <1 with humble beginning. hi* li vt*d to 

the -uhlum-t pr.-Hluftion- in Kngli-h Poetry m»l 
th- doctrine* of English Philosophy, to 

splendid rtn*»« s "f ••ntlm-iu^tie Bengali students in (ho 
«'*»!I«'}»i* found'd hy him and known after his mnne. 
ile !iv#-d :d*n to see the establishment of the ( alenttn 
l*niv«Tsity to whieh. as Sir II. Maine testified in his 
eonvomtion speech, h«» rendered most signal service and 
which in its years of infancy thrived under his constant, 
assiduous and fostering care. And what must have been 
still more gratifying to him. lie lived 1 believe to hear 
that one of his favourite Bengali pupils had on the political, 
the educational, and the religious platform attained an 
eminence for oratory which forcibly reminded many 
of the fervid and impassioned eloquence of the master. 

I should here add that Dr. Duff was the first to 
teach the Bengali students the science of Political Economy 
a science the knowledge of which we so badly want 
in these days of depreciated silver and currency 
difliculty. 


Though I have not had the privilege of receiving 
instruction from the great teaSher, yet I was a student 
when he was a teacher here ; and so pervading was his 
influence as a teacher that it is no exaggeration to say 
that I and the students of my time, no matter to what 
institution they belonged, were all within the range of 
that influence. We all looked up to him as our ideal 
of a teacher, of a scholar, and of an orator. We constantly 
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• nqnin-d anont Iif~ way* of .•■aching mid D'gardcd b^ok.- 
and modes of *tudv that hi' rcee*mn:endi-d to }ii~ pupil- 
s' the* host book* aiiil the best mod*-* r.f -tudv. 

And nore li t us pati*e f-'>r :i moment and enquirt’ 
Tiluit wa* the secret of pr. PntTV great success :i- a 
teacher. To my mind one caii-e of thi- siiow* wa* 
the sympathy he felt for his pupils both ('hri-tiau and 
^on-Chri-tian. syuipatny which found such forcible and 
eloquent expression in his last published won!*. (1). 


It was this deep sympathy for his pupil*, thi# 
earnest longing for their welfare that prevented him 
from remaining satisfied with his most brilliant J.-cture 
without enquiring: at its close whether his pupils had 
really imbibed its substance and its spirit. It was this 
-ympathj dsat assured ins pupils against any smile of 
scorn at tlu-ir stupidity and encouraged them to lay 
tore the-ir ignorance when receiving instruction. And 
if c-ver he rebuked his pupils, he did so with love and 
not with hatred, in sorrow and not in anger. His 
teaching was intelligent and rational and intended only 
iO secure lasting results, not mechanical and formal. 
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and intended only to secure temporary results such as 
success in the examination hall. In these days when 
we arc constantly realising the evils of cramming and 
when even the Chancellor of the University has to warn 
us against those evils, there can be no more profitable 
subject of study to all concerned with teaching, than 
the life of Dr. Duff. And a very thoughtful picture of 
that life we have from the pen of Dr. George Smith. 

But there was yet another and a deeper cause of 
Dr. Duff’s success as a teacher, which was this, that 
he regarded his work as a teacher no less than his 
work as a missionary as sacred and religious work, even 
as the Brahmanical teachers did, in the good olden 
days. So long as man works for the sake of himself 
or even of his fellow-men, potent as. his egoistic or 
even altruistic motives may be, they are often liable to 
be counteracted by conflicting rival motives such as 
those of pleasing one’s self or those around, leaving 
the work either at a stand still or misdirected and 
proceeding at a slackened pace. It is only when we 
work for the sake of a Higher Being before whom all 
considerations of self or even of those around self 
shrink to insignificance that ail rivalry of conflicting 
motives disappears and our work proceeds with a 
singleness of aim and determined energy of .action which 
no obstacles can impede, no allurements can decoy. 

While living Dr. Duff was unceasingly engaged in 
earnestly imparting valuable lessons to those around 
him. Now that he is no more his life will be a lasting 
lesson to students and teachers for generations to come. 



Kali Charan Banerjee 
Memorial meeting held on 16-2-0/. 

Wo are met bore today to di.-charge « * ; 'd !,ml 
solemn duty, the duty of offering our grateful tribute 
of respect to the memory of our departed " ,< ' n( 
Mr. Kali Charan Banerjee. 

His versatile intellect and his varied acquirement* 
qualified him for many-sided activity, and the 
of his ideals prevented him from resting satisfied vn ' 
his work until he had done it thoroughly well. 

After a brilliant academic career he entered tlu 
legal profession ; and his acute intelligence, deep learning, 
impressive eloquence, and charming manners soon broug it 
liim to prominence and enabled him to command •» 
large practice. But in a short time he found out that 
there were other fields of work which though h'** 
remunerative, yet wore more cougcnial to his natuu 
and afforded him greater opportunities of doing g° 0( 
to Ins fellow countrymen ; and so resisting the attractions 
of law he took to politics and education. Here his 
powerful eloquence and profound scholarship were turned 
to their best use and helped the political and intellectual 
re-awakening of the country. His sincerity of purpose. 
Iris sound judgment, and his unobtrusive nature secured 
for him the confidence of all parties and soon made 
him one of the trusted leaders of his countrymen young 
and old. He was a teacher of the highest order ; hie 



teaching was not confined merely to imparting knowledge 
but aimed at improving the* character of those who 
came within the sphere of hi? influence. And for more 
than a quarter of a century there was scarcely any 
movement intended for the physical, intellectual, moral, 
or political wellbeing of the country with which he was 
not actively associated and in which he did not take a 
leading part. 

Along with most other similar institutions, the Calcutta 
University Institute, at whose invitation we are assembled 
here, claimed a large share of Mr. Kali Charnn Banerjee’s 
attention when it was first established. He was one 
of the most enthusiastic coadjutors of its founder Mr. 
Pratap Chandra Mazoomdar. Air. Kali Charnn Banerjcc was 
a member of its executive committee ever since its foundation 
and one of its Vice-Presidents for many years, and ungrudg- 
ingly rendered most valuable service to the institution 
throughout. His death has been as great a loss to * 
the institution as to the country generally. 

But though Air. Kali Cliaran Banerjee is gone, the 
lessons which his life of uncommon self-effacement and 
devotion to duty. teach will continue to instruct and 
to inspire succeeding generations of his countrymen. 

Amidst all this incessant activity his career was 
marked by two notable peculiarities which distinguished 
him from most other active workers. These were his 
uncommon self-effacement and the happy combination of 
ability and goodness in him. 

Self-abnegation and goodness are often virtues of 
necessity with the weak and incompetent and capable 
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ness. 

Annual meeting of the Calcutta University 
Institute held on 17th March 1910 under the 
presidency of the Hon. Mr. S. P . Sinha. 

Sir Gooroodnss Banerjee in requesting the Chairman 
to unveil the portrait of the late Mr. Kali Chavnn 
Banerjee, described him as an unostentatious apostle of 
culture. He was a respected and scholarly teacher w 
the college hall, an oratox and worker in the field of 
politics and an admirable preacher of God's message to 
the educated classes. It was impossible to enumerate 
his manifold good qualities. 



5ir 5vr<! Ahmed. 


\V. .-.“i ?!••*. In r-- t* d.»y jit tli** in-tama* uf tin* 

lYfi ::*]•' A*-*" t» ♦ *!<» Ii« to tin* 
■I J S.r S*«’l A !>»»•-! K. «\ **. n. I- t.. »»., t*. l:. A. s 

.1 sil f.i V.;s***tl :iij I- dtl*’. 

I r.iim !n!j» r» marking at tin* «>ut-ct that 1 fori 
a riam «!»•,:?* *■ <•( awkwardm — in ivcnpyitig the 
* Vnr iu tin* j>r»**«-n»'*’ «*f v* many di-tingm-lnd 
{.;*:■** » "i tin* community tn which fin* deceased 

d. any <*f \v!n»in could Jiavi,* fill**tl the 

.•hnir m<*r- ;rr.n’<fidly and appropriately than myself. 
Hir a- it i* ymir ph-a-im* that I fhmtld have tins 
In-jpinr <>f pre-iding on thn occasion, I thankfully 
accept tl»o honour conferred upon me. 

fsir Synd Ahnn’d was a< you all know for ninny 
year-, oho of tin* leading members of tins Mahontedan 
t’oinniunity in India. Ami though much of what he 
ha- dono during tin- long series of year* iu public 
and private life may relate to promoting the welfare 
of that eoimuunity, yet his claims to grateful remem- 
brance ought not to be confined to it. For in seeking 
to promote tin* true welfare of his own community he 
must have indirectly at least contributed to the wel- 
fare of all India. Amidst the diversity of colours 
and creeds and interests that exist in the country 
there is a solemn and sacred bond of unity iu the 
brotherhood of man strengthened by • the no less 
solemn and sacred bond of common allegiance to our 
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gracious Sovereign. And I am a firm believer in the 
doctrine tlmt no section of a community thus united 
can be really prosperous utilo.-w every other section 
so, tlmt India cannot prosper unless every section of 
the Indian Community is good, wise, and liappv. 
Every one who aims at securing the real good of 
any section of the Indian Community must indirectly 
at least bo doing good to every other section of it. 

Whatever difi’ercnecs of opinion may exist as to 
the merits of some of .the acts in the public life of 
Sir Syed Ahmed, everyone must admit that his 
exertions for the promotion of education amongst the 
Mahomedans entitle him to the respect and gratitude 
not only of his co-religionists hut also of every other 
community in India. 

It is praise enough to say of any man that for 
upwards of a quarter of a century he was intimately 
connected with every important educational movement 
in a great province, and that praise certainly belongs 
to the deceased, and there is some thing peculiarly 
appropriate in the fitness of things that this meeting 
to do honour to his memory should have been 
convened at the instance of the Moslem Friends’ 
Association, an association consisting for the most 
part of Mahomedan graduates and under graduates, 
and should have been held in the hall of the Calcutta 
University Institute. 

I had not the honour of being intimately acquain- 
ted with the deceased, and I am not therefore in a 
position to expatiate at length on his many great 
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qualities. Nevertheless I kuow enough of him to be 
inspired with sincere respect and admiration for him. 

Without occupying your time any further, I shall 
now call upon the speakers of the evening to address 
you. 

- 4 


Sir Ramesh Chandra Mitter. 

We are met here to mourn the loss of a very 
distinguished fellow citizen, Sir Ramesh chandra Mitter 
and to consider what steps should be taken to per- 
petuate his memory in a suitable manner. 

I had the honour of knowing Sir R. C. Mitter, 
for more than a quarter of a century and I have 
formed the highest opinion of him as a lawyer, as a 
judge, and as a man. He was at the bar when our 
acquaintance began. He was then one of the leading 
Vakils of the Calcutta High Court. His advocacy was 
characterised by uncommon earnestness and at the 
same time perfect fairness. Acuteness and breadth 
are not often found in combination. But in his 
arguments acuteness of reasoning and breadth of view 
were equally prominent. While possessing such 
abilities and occupying an eminent position in his 
profession he was most unassuming in his 
manners and most kind and courteous to his juniors. 

1 shall with your permission allude to one small 
incident in illustration of what I have said. I was 
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«* of attention which him to grasp 

:,u argunc-nt fr**m tli*- indicat i<»u of it, relieved 

pr.o.*wi*<m r- npp<nring b<*f«»jv him of :ill apprehension 
ah. mi their argument- not being duly appreciated and 
r'tu'wd all u<r<*-'ify for (hat repetition nf which we 
*•11 n fi.jnpiain. Hi** judicial independence and absolute 
fr' idnm from bin* nf every sort cnahlcd him to enjoy, 
a- the learned officiating Advocate (ienerni in his 
ttwcefnl tribute In the memory nf Sir Kamesh Chandra 
Mitter well said, the uuhotmdcd confidence of (he 
prnfes<.inn and the public. During the temporary nb- 
h(*nei. of the Chief dust tee, he was twice appointed 
Chief dti-Cicc and the appointment was greeted 
with a ••horns <»f universal approbation. His judgments, 
which will form a lastin': record of his judicial work, 
bear, as the learned Chief Justice of Bengal observed, 
marks of the erudition of the lawyer, the impartiality 
of the judge and the polish of the scholar. 

( )n his retirement from the Bench he was honoured 
with a Knighthood and was appointed a member of the 
Supreme legislative C’onneil and of the Jury Commi- 
ssion. lie spent all his time and energy in co-opera- 
ting with every movement calculated to promote the 
welfare of hi s country which J?c loved most dearly, and 
he showed his love for his country not merely by 
admiring her glorious past, but also by doing all that 
in him lay to secure for her a glorious future. 

In private life, he was a man of spotless charac- 
ter ; he was a firm and genial friend to those who 
enjoyed the privilege of his friendship ; he loved most 
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doarlv as m-,t dearly loved by nil In^lonK.stu 

relation.-*. His invaluable a, hire wn< -‘light l»>* 
awl evorvow*. who sought for it felt tin- a-nni..e«’ tb 
|,o would have- lit- undivided attention and receive tl. • 
soundest advice it was pn--iblo to expect. 

Rneli was the man we have ln-t. W e deeply niom» 
his loss. And if we appreciate his sterling worth it i' 
our bounden duty to take steps to perpetuate lib "leinorj 
in a suitable manner. 


Gokhale. 

We are mourning over the great loss which India 
has sustained by the untimely death of one of t h 
worthiest of her sons, and we are cxpre.-'iug^ 01 
intense sorrow for that great loss. If the I (> " ■' 

great and the sorrow so intense to ns, people of Inc *••• 
to whom the illustrious deceased was hound b> t u 
tie of common nationality, how much greater must 
that loss be and how much more intense that sorrow 
to those to whom Gokhale was bound in addition^ h> 
the closer ties of sacred domestic relationship. ^ l’ 1 c 
giving expression to our% own feelings, we should not 
forget the feelings of the bereaved family ; and meet 
it is that this meeting should adopt as its second res o n- 
tion the one which I beg leave to place before von. 
If it is onr bounden duty to offer our grateful 
tribute of respect to the memory of our departed 
countryman who loved us so dearly, who laboured for 
us so earnestly sacrificing his own ease and comfort 
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and even health for our sake, it is no less our duty 
to offer our heartfelt condolence and sympathy to his 
bereaved family who might have benefited more appre- 
ciably by those gifts with which heaven had endowed 
Mr. Gokhale so richly, if they had been devoted less 
exclusively to the promotion of our welfare. AH that 
wc can offer to Air. Gokhale’s family is but poor 
return alas for the invaluable services he has rendered 
to his country. But his noble selfless nature worked 
regardless of reward. In the true spirit of the Gita text. 

SRSFWl 5 5 * fasftR II 

Gokhale did his duty regardless of reward and 
though belonging to the order of house-holder he acted 
like a Sanvasi and a Yogi. 

They say, sorrow shared is sorrow soothed, - 1 would 
ont pause to question' the soundness of the collective 
wisdom embodied in the saving, but would ask you to yield 
to the natural impulse which prompts us to sympathise 
with others in their sorrow. I may remind you, unlike 
the grosser forces of the material world, the subtle 
force of sympathy in the jporal world is effective 
directly in proportion to its distance and the bereaved 
Maharastra family in the Deccan will I hope and 
trust have the melancholy consolation that he whose 
loss they are mourning now has by his unselfish 
overflowing love for all India made that family as 
dear to us here in distant Bengal as they are to 
their near neighbours and’ dear relations. 



Rev. Father Lafont. 

This being the first meeting of tin* Senat** since 
tlu* death of our distinguished colleague, the Rev. 
Father Lafont, before proceeding to the business of 
the day. \vc should I think express our appreciation 
of his valuable sendees to the University and ' in - 
sorrow for the loss we have sustained by his death. 

I would therefore beg leave to move : — 

That the Senate records its high appreciation of 
the eminent sendees rendered to the University for 
upwards of thirty years by the late Rev. Father 
Lafont, and its expression of deep sorrow for the 
great loss it has sustained by his death. 

It is not necessary for me to say much m 
support of this motion, as the valuable services 

rendered to the University by our departed colleague 
are well known to even- one present in this hall. 
The Rev. Father Lafont was a Fellow of this Uni- 
versity for more than thirty years, and since his 
appointment in 1877 lie continued all along until his 
departure for Darjeeling, about two months ago. to 
take an active part in its work. His varied learning, 
his sound judgment, his uncommon power of lucid 
exposition, and his serene temper enabled him to 
throw useful light upon almost every subject of 
discussion and to render material help to his colleagues 
in all their deliberations. He was twice Dean of the. 
Faculty of arts, he was many years a member of the 
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Syndicate, he was a member of many important 
committees of the Senate and he was the Senior Ordinary 
fellow of the University under the new constitution. 
He was one of the movers in the cause of the 
promotion of scientific studies in this University and 
of the cultivation of science by the people of this 
Province. And it was mainly in recognition of his 
work in this line that the University conferred on him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Science. It is a 
matter of deep regret that he did not live long to 
enjoy that honour. But if his friends must share that 
regret they have this consolation that he lived a 
fairly long life of earnest and useful work in the 
field of education in this his adopted country which 
will cherish his memory with deep feelings of love 
and esteem. 



Gauri Sankar Dc. 

I deem i( a great honour to ho permitted to fa ho 
part in the proceedings of this meeting. Groat as 1“ 
the importance of this meeting if Judged by its numerical 
strength and its representative diameter, far greater 
is its importance when judged by its object, which i“ 
to do honour to departed worth ; the sterling worth of 
one who in his lifetime never sought for any honour 
except what could be earned by the conscientious and 
diligent discharge of the duties of the noble calling of 
a teacher. I feel deeply thankful to the organizers of 
this meeting for giving me an opportunity of ottering 
my humble tribute of respect to the memory of Professor 
Gauri Sankar l)e. Indeed I feel a little embarrassed 
by the prominent position assigned to me among so many 
eminent speakers who were colleagues of the late professor, 
and I can reconcile myself to that position only when 
I remember that I am not altogether a stranger to this 
institution. I call to mind with pleasure and with pride 
the time, it is now nearly half a century ago, when 
on the opening of the t B. A. Class in the General 
Assembly's Institution, a new professorship of Mathe- 
matics was created, and I had the honour of being 
the first incumbent of that post, which a little later 
was adorned by Professor Gauri Sankar De, and the 
duties of which were dischai'ged by him with such 
conspicuous ability aud success for over forty years. 

Babu Gauri Sankar De had a very brilliant aca- 
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demie career. He was the Gold Medalist of his year 
at the M. A. Examination in Mathematics ; he aftei*- 
wanls won the Prcmchand Roychand Studentship the 
highest prize which the Calcutta University , can award. 
He obtained also the degree of Bachelor in Law and 
was, I believe admitted and enrolled as a Vakil of 
the High Court of Calcutta. But Themis (1) though she 
has drawn away so many of our brilliant graduates, 
had no attraction for Gauri Sankar, whose sturdy 
intellect found more delight in stiff Mathematical study 
than in the engaging pursuits of Law. If Babu Gauri 
Sankar had joined the legal profession with his high 
intellectual powers, he could certainly have made his 
mark there, and earned more money.- But what was 
that compared with the satisfaction he had of 
being the teacher of two generations of students in a 
different branch of learning. In this connection I am 
forcibly reminded of a famous remark of the eminent 
Mathematician Babbage. When Mr. Maule, Senior 
"Wrangler of his year and afterwards Mr. Justice Maule 
had been making rapid progress at the Bar, and a 
friend of his said to Babbage, “Mr. Maule is doing 
so well at the Bar that he may one day become the 
Lord Chancellor of England.” Babbage sternly remarked, 
“What if he becomes the Lord Chancellor of England, 
what is that compared with what he might have be- 
come had he stuck to mathematics.” It is because the 
pursuit of knowledge is held in such high estimation 
in the British Isles that knowledge has made such 

<1> Daughter of Uranus personified in Greet: mythology as law and order 
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.l,m, A.«l h i- I-*- »« fc*“ 

in tin* an.nl old Jay.-* could -as* 

rai wss «*i n*i ^5 K - r .. , 

fa Iioval(y i< not equal t<» learning. for tlu 
receives' hematic only in hi* own kin^m. ''f 
learned man receive# homage wherever n* . 

learning made smell prent progro' *>» - uu “ *' p 

tin, classic land. Hi# true Profo^c 
lms not added to our stock of mathematical 
by discovering new truths: bnt helms ecdmnlj 
to raise the ordinary level of that knowlct ge. • ^ 

his eonntnmen by teaching that subject to |0 " ‘ ^ 

of students, and by helping not a small m.ml 
them to obtain the degree of Master of A 
great distinction in that subject. On looking throne: 
University Calender you will find that for a >cnes 
vears the College in which he taught enjoyed aim ^ 
a monopoly of turning out M. A-s in pure Mathematics. 

The teaching of higher Mathematics was thus os 
pleasure and his pride. He never sought for any other 
honour, and I remember one notable instance in n * ,c ^ 
he declined an honour .that had been offered. » an - 
yarns ago. when the Presidentship of the Boai 
studies in Mathematics was offered to him he die me 
the offer and gracefully proposed the name of another 
bright lmninaiy then just rising bnt destined to outshine 
all others, — Asutosh Mukerjee. 

He was appointed a fellow of the University in 
ISS-i, aud rendered valuable service as a member o 
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the Boavcl of studios in Mathematics and of various 
other Committees. He did not speak much at meetings 
but when he spoke he spoke with effect and was 
listened to with respect. He generally gave his silent 
vote but always with judgment and discrimination. 

He led a life of ascetic purity and archaic simpli- 
city. His great learning and his unostentatious but 
dignified manners won for him the respect and admira- 
tion of all who came in contact with him. 

Such was Professor Gauri Sanker De. Take him 
for all in all seldom will you find his like again. He 
is gone, leaving us to mourn his loss. But the example 
of his life will not be lost It will continue to ins- 
pire many to follow his noble example. 


Sir Henry Cotton. 

If the proposition entrusted to me stood iu need 
of any eloquent advocacy in its support, I should have 
preferred to see it placed in abler hands than mine. 
But as the resolution will, I am sure be carried by 
acclamation as soon as it is proposed and as the speech 
of the mover will be mere matter of nominal form in 
the same proportion as the adoption of his motion by you 
will be matter of real feeling, I readily respond to the 
call from the chair to have the honour of taking part in 
the proceedings of this meeting. And I need hardly 
say that it gives me very great pleasure to do so. For 



m 
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not only do 1 in common with you nil. love mid re-poet 
the man we. are seeking to honour, lint 1 am proud to sn> 
that mv per-ojial relations with him for many years have 
been of the ino.-t cordial sort. 

The resolution 7 have to move :wk- u« to honour a 
retired high ollieial who throughout his long and 
distinguished career of public service .always 
did liis best to promote the welfare of this country ; it 
asks us to welcome an Englishman who has devoted his 
days of well earned repose to the furtherance of 
India’s good. 

Rich as the Indian Civil service may be in ability and 
attainments, it is not often that it can boast of members 
like Sir Henry Cotton. And high as is the English 
national character for its strong sense of justice and its 
earnest devotion to duty a personality like Sir Henry 
Cotton’s must be conspicuous even in tli.it great nation. 

Moral greatness must not be measured merely by 
striking results achieved. There are two marked types 
of greatness both noble, and each serving in its own way 
a purpose in the economy of nature, one of which is exclu- 
sive, being greatness in height, and is admired more than 
loved, while the other is , attractive, being greatness in 
breadth, is loved sooner than it is admired. The moral 
greatness of our beloved and respected friend is of this 
latter type. Humanity with its load of woe always expects 
and often finds more relief from the latter than the former. 
It may not strike the imagination or enforce unwilling 
obedience, but it awakens our love and receives voluntary 
homage. And this is why Sir Henry Cotton, though no 
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longer clothed with the authority of oflice has been greeted 
with such enthusiastic reception wherccver ho has been. 

Apart from direct benefits conferred the amount of 
indirect good that Englishmen of Sir Henry Cotton's stamp 
tin is incalculable. Their broad sympathetic mind enables 
them to understand and better appreciate the thoughts 
and sentiments, the aims and aspirations, of a foreign race 
so liable to be misunderstood and misjudged and they 
help to strengthen the mutual confidence and mutual 
good-will between Indians and Englishmen whom an all- 
ruling Providence has united together, and whose har- 
monious co-operation must be earnestly wished for alike by 
the rulers and the ruled. 

Whether we consider the true interest of India or 
that of England, Sir Henry Cotton has pre-eminently 
worked to serve both. And need I remind you that the 
only interest he has studiously disregarded is his own. 

Nor must we forget that he is here with us now not 
on any business of his own, no, not even on a pleasure 
trip ; but he has taken the trouble of coming to us in ready 
response to our invitation to help us with his sage advice. 

For such a true, such a warm, such a disinterested 
friend of India, no reception # which it is in our power to 
give, can be too enthusiastic. And I think, I voice the 
sentiment of this large and influential gathering and indeed 
of the whole country when I say that we should accord 
Sir Henry Cotton a most hearty welcome. 

With these few words •which but feebly express our 
feeling, I would ask you to carry by acclamation the 
resolution I have the honour to move. 



Maharaja Surya Kanta Aeharya. 


I doom it a great provilfgi* to bo permitted t<> add 
rav feeble voice in support of the Resolution >" abl; 
moved by the last speaker. 

The saying is as true as it i> trite that in honour- 
ing departed worth we only honour ourselves. Maha- 
raja Surya Kanta Aeharya when ho was living niust 
have enjoyed the self-satisfaction inscperable from 
doing good work. Kow when he is no more if AVC 
raise a suitable memorial for him. we only shew, that 
we arc able to appreciate his worth and respect what 
is good and noble in human nature. 

After what has boon so well said by the eloquent 
speakers who have preceded me. it is unnecessary 
for me to dwell upon the many things which entitle the 
Maharaja to our respect and gratitude. I shall only 
refer briefly to two matters which have struck me 
most forcibly. 

Maharaja Surya Ivanta Aeharya was a distinguished 
sportsman and he has written a book entitled Shikar* 
Kahini in which he gives a graphic account of his 
adventures in hunting. Amidst narratives of risky 
enterprises and hair breadth escapes which will interest 
lovers of sport, are interspersed intensely thoughtful 
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a fon raal iat the pungency of his criticism L 
•.ab r ic men and tneasnres was one distinctive 
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impressed every one* who had tin* plea-tire *>f 
nquninfnw-e with him. 

The rough anil rapid photon I haw given yon of 
our illustrious coimtryuian may app'-ar to of J'*»u 

to bo a little too glowing. But after a feu* 
strokes which yet remain to ho added von will lind 
the sketch is hut natural and if anything, it lias suffered for 
my want of skill in proper delineation. No panegyric 
pronouncement, no high colours we can depict him with, 
can come up to the mark ; he is above them all. 

It remains for me now to say a few words about 
Baku Sisir Kumar Ghosh’s high spiritual attainment- 
and work in the field of Bengali literature. It is 
until his spiritual nature is taken into account that 
wc can form a correct estimate of his character. It was 
the spiritual element in him that determined and directed 
all his thoughts and deeds unconsciously in his younger 
days ancl consciously in his later years. He* was a true 
Vaislmaba, an apostle of the religion of universal love 
and there can be no better proof, no stronger evidence 
of the earnestness of his devotion to his faith and hr? 
real spiritual greatness than the fact that while in 
full enjoyment of his powers ancl after he had attained 
a commanding position as a political leader, lie quietly 
retired from active political life to work for the spiritual 
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well being of the country. It is true he found in 
his beloved and dutiful brother Babu Matilal Ghosh 
a worthy successor, but how few arc there who can retire 
even if they have worthy ones to take their place. His 
sacrifice was dictated by his firm faith in heaven. 

It was in his retirement that Sisir Kumar Ghosh 
wrote those wonderful Bengali Books the Kaluchand Gita 
and the Amiya Kimcti Chari ta. They furnish a literature 
at once most ennobling and yet so simple that the 
humblest capacity can well profit by it. The Amiya 
Kimai Chari ta will ever rank as one of the greatest 
books in the Bengali language. 

I have said a few good things about Sisir Babu 
and they are his due. I do not say that he 
was a perfect being. No one was more 
conscious of his imperfections than he himself. As a 
Vaishnaba he always felt that it was only those who 
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who won- patient as the lm- 1 ‘ n \‘*. . whn w . r , 

of weather, who won.- devoid of vam >. 
respectful to all. that wer, fit to worsh.p 

I-Ic mixed in politics carried on jonmaMu <» 
sics, had hi, biekerms* and contention with 
but all the while hi* serion- tliwishl* 
in God. Of him this may be truly saul: 

As some tall dill* that lifts it- awful form. 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the s oin • 
Tho’ round its breast the rolling clouds are spieu 
Eternal sun shine settles on its head. 

And now in that eternal sunshine, in the 
of the blessed and far removed from the c _ 
and storms of the sublunar region Sisir knmm 
bis rest. He lias left his countrymen one nnt ■ 
friends and opponents— to mourn his loss and to ^ 
this consolation in their sorrow that though be ^ 
pone lie did solid work for them and bis life toac >e- 
tho noble lesson that in spiritual advancement hes w 
salvatio n of man. __ 
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Mr. Paranjpe’s Senior Wrangler-ship. 

M e are met here to-day to oiler our hearty 
congratulations t«> a distinguished fellow countryman 
on the splendid success lie has achieved in his aca- 
demic career ami to express our deep sense of grati- 
tude to a sympathetic Ruler for the kindly interest 
In* has been graciously pleased to evince in that 
success. 

Tim brilliant success of Mr. Raghavendm Purush- 
ottnm Paranjpe of Poona in attaining the high posi- 
tion of Senior Wrangler at the Cambridge Mathe- 
matical Tripos Examination this year, has not only 
earned for him the admiration of the educational 
world but has shed lustre on his countrymen and his 
country. The examination is a very difficult one. The 
best trained of the most intellectual youth of England 
compete at this Examination. And among these who . 
stood first at it in past years were man like Airy, 
Herschell, Stokes, Cayley, Adams, and Rayleigh. The 
attainment of the highest pla$c at such an examination 
by an Indian youth is therefore matter for just con- 
gratulation and refutes conclusively the insinuation 
sometimes made about the supposed inferiority of the 
Indian intellect. 

As fellow subjects of one common gracious Sove 1 - 
reign wc naturally wish that Englishmen should treat 
us as their equals. The most effective mode of vindi- 
cating our claim to such equal treatment is for c 
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open competition. and P* rtW * ,1 “‘ r ' M ."‘\ * * . t 

Englishmen nr*? proud of tln-ir Mil' 1 n ° n > • t j,^ r 

ojico convinc'd by the l“gie nf f:U ' { 1 u . c „ n l 

equal, their innate >en,e of ju-tieo mnk.- » > ^ >h , 

him the most welcome reception. I^- . 

Rnnjit Singh. Mr. Atnl Chandra C bait f ^ ^ 
Japididi Chandra Bose, I)r. Pmfulla t hamln -- 
and Mr. Paranjpe are instances in point. 

If the success of Mr. Pamnjpe i- tint. j • 

matter for congratulation the graceful am • , W ,ri c ' 1 ‘ . 
manner, in winch His Excellency the ' ,CP ™> , 
hecn pleased to refer to it in hi- con_ia ’ 
message to the Principal of the Vergusson Coll, 
must be matter for still greater congratulation, 
message is in these terms. “Viceroy desires to con- 
gratulate you as Principal of the Fergusson - 

upon the brilliant success attained by n former P«P 
of the College in carrying off the blue ribbon 0 
English Scholarship. Such a triumph is n wonder i 
tribute both to the teaching of the College n» ( ° 

the capabilities of the juost highly trained I» l 
intellects.” A Viceroy who entertains such him > 
feelings for the people he is called upon to govern 
aud who takes such warm interest in their progress 
is entitled to the lasting gratitude of the country. 

jSor must I omit to add here that the effect of 
the encouraging words of His Excellency’s message 1? 
enhanced in no small degree by the fact that the> 
— — proceed from one so well qualified to appreciate 
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the value of academic distinctions. For Lord Curzon 
is no less eminent as a scholar than as a statesman ; 
and his academic career was as exceptionally brilliant, 
as his political career has been. 

Lord Curzon’s high appreciation of Mr. Paranjpe's 
success will J think have one very salutory effect. 
It will check the tendency growing in some quarters 
of underrating intellectual achievements and estimating 
the works of a man by the money he earns or the 
preferment he is able to secure. Such a tendency 
which should be deprecated everywhere is wholely 
unworthy of the people of this country whose ances- 
tors of old held learning in much higher estimation 
than wealth and rank and among, whom the aristo- 
cracy of learning was the only aristocracy recognized. 

The importance of the position of a Senior 
Wrangler arises as I have already indicated not 
merely from the difficulty of the Mathematical Tripos 
examination, but also from the achievements of a succession 
of Senior Wranglers like Stokes, and Caylay and 
Adams, in the field of science. Mr. Paranjpe being 
up to this time the only Senior Wrangler we have 
amongst our countrymen, Iris career will be most 
anxiously watched by us in expectation of some substantial 
contribution by him to the stock of human knowledge 
in the domain of science, and we trust we shall not be 
disappointed. At any rate, we hope he will stick 
to the cultivation of science, and will not be allured 
by the attractions of the legal profession which have 
in so many instances not only in this country but 
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even in England drawn nil* ard'-nf youth* from da* 
less lucrative pur-nit of *<-i<-ni-e. He and all "i 
should do well to hear in mind the remark of 
Babbage the well known inventor of the Calculating 
machine, who on In-in" told that hi-* fri'-nd Ma»l 
afterwards Mr. .Justice Maul, the senior wrangler of 
his year, was doing well at the bar and might one 
day become the I/>rd Chancellor, observed. “And what 
if lie becomes the I>»rd Chancellor V what is that to 
what he might have become V"* — meaning evidently if 
he had stack to the cultivation of mathematics. Tim 
remark was well worthy of the eminent mathematician 
in whose estimation, even the exalted position of 
the Lord Chancellor of England was not equal to 
that of a true votary of science. It is to men inspired 
by these really noble sentiment-* that the greatness of 
England in the field of science is due. 

The success achieved by Mr. Pnmnjpe and the 
chorus of enthusiastic admiration with which it has 
been greeted by all persons from His Excellency the 
Viceroy downwards, will, we may hope, stimulate our 
graduates and undergraduates to emulate Mr. Paranjpe 
the senior wrangler of the year as well as the Senior 
V ranglers of past years whose splendid achievements 
in science have shed undying lustre on their 
Universities. 
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united together f f> r l5i “ of II M,,t 

to «ati-fv th'- lf-itimr.t- n-pin.tinn of ill'* 

1„ have a share in U.o (iov.-n.mont of t!.< ir 
but it nbo afford- tin- in'*-! convincing VJ>'“ 
our nil or? when they car, a-occil” or.'- '■* 
them-olvo-- in the executive Oovernm »t ^ ^ 

country, cannot l***t be ‘■m f *'-rc in tb"ir 
to govern India for India'* good. 


Sonic people try to moderate tin- cwl effect- of 
an appointment like t.'ii? by arguing tlint it c-a!1 c 
cc-ni only a very feu* select individual-' and that v- 
crcat majority of the people regard it with iiidiftcrenc'.. 
Thi? L? quite an erroneous view. No doubt the dhrnit.* 
and emoluments of the office will be enjoyed by only 
one person ; but the real value of the nppointme” 
to the country consists in its marking practically tie 
removal of a disqualification, the obliteration of •• 
colour line, and the triumph of reason over prejudice 
and that i* a value which every Indian, whatever 
his position in life, can and doe? fully appreciate- 
This is the main reason why the appointment ha- 
been received with such enthusiastic approbation all 
over the country. Iri tfiis view the honour done to 
Mr. Sinha is an honour which every Indian share? 
with him. It is in fact an honour done to all India. 
And why limit the joy occasioned by the appointment 
to India alone ? If India feels the satisfaction of see- 
ing justice done to her England mast feel the higher 
satisfaction of doing that jastice. 
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In Miyiii« that (lie honour done to Mr. Sinlia is so 
largely flmml by his countrymen. I must not be 
understood to imply that his own share in it i s small. 
!f that had been so, if he had been selected not for 
hi- imi|iU'sti<mable merit but only as a convenient time- 
servim: man. ho would have been left, with his honour 
well alone. It is because he is pre-eminently fit, and 
enjoys the confidence of his countrymen as well ns 
that of English men, it is because the honour done to 
him is really well earned, that iris countrymen claim 
to share it with him. 

Of Mr. Sinlia ’s great ability and attainments I need 
tint say much ; they arc amply testified to by his 
brilliant success at the bar whose honoured leader, 
he has risen to lie. Endowed with a quick and acute 
intelligence, with calm and sound judgment, and with 
a temper genial and dignified, he has added to these 
rich gifts of Nature, profound learning and vast and 
varied experience of men and things in the course of 
a distinguished professional career, and he stands 
pre-eminently fitted for the high office to which he has 
been appointed.' Then again, as we gather from his 
utterances on previous occasions similar to the present, 
he accepts his new position not in any spirit of 
elation, but in a truly meek and prayerful spirit, 
feeling more conscious of the responsibility than of the 
dignity attached to that position. To a mind thus 
disposed, will bo always vouchsafed abundant light to 
clear any doubts it may feel, and ample strength to 
surmount any difficulties it may encounter. 
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,i v } t-.j)'*,’ •■ r ! , . 5 ‘'h7 r ^ ’ili.* «lutW of W- W* 1 ’ 
M!P . ,t If- “ fh .. d-ubt* »>f tin* ai»>t 

:<* <“ of tl..' in- *-~t >ancttin.*. 

f nils! '^ I ’ Mr. Siitki til- a^iirtm-r that tin- 

\Vi- m-*> country...-:. and not a 

1«.-t v '" h '" i him. Ami we imp- ami lvx ^ th ? { 

„ .j > ur«*<‘>>fnl tenure of office “iiel. 
h>' "' l! ' * ' on fnilin. redound t>' tin* glory r ‘f 

n ' !l 0t till make his mm- oomi«m* favourably ' uM 

illustrious jm-ih*o« — or- 

t ' ,P 'l?of‘>rv* l conclude I should gratefully aekiuw.ccige 
drop obligation to the two great statesmen. I-*' 71 
Minto ami Ir>nl Morley on whoso roconnnonilation our 
rrrnciou? Sovereign has conferred such high honour 
on our distinguished countryman. 


Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee. 

Jn the unvoidablc absence of the Vice Chancellor 
Dr. Deva Prasad Sarvudhikari. I have been desire 
by the promotors of this meeting as the senior Ordinsrj 
Fellow of the University to request your Exeellene} 
the Rector to accept on behalf of the University the 
portrait of the Honourable Sir Ashutosh Mukhcrje*- 
presented by the Registered Graduates through B®! 3 
Peary Mohan Mukherjee. and to unveil it. 

Tins presentation of the portrait of Sir Ashutosl 
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Mukhcrjoc by the Registered Graduates is a fitting recogni- 
tion by them of the great services rendered to their 
University by their distinguished fellow graduate and 
'ellow countryman for a period extending over a quarter 
>f a century in various capacities as member of the 
Syndicate, as Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Dean of the 
Faculty of Law, and as Vice Chancellor. There have 
jeen no doubt differences of opinion regarding some 
of the acts done and some of the measures introduced 
by Sir Asluitosh Mukhcrjee. But leaving all debatable 
matters out of consideration there still remains a record 
of the work done by him for the University which 
is a unique record not surpassed nor even equalled 
by that of the work done by any other Vice-Chance- 
llor. And it is no less a fitting recognition of the 
value of Sir Ashutosh Mukhejee's work that your 
Excellency the Rector of the University has been 
graciously pleased to consent to unveil his portrait 
By this graceful act your Excellency, the ne.verfailing 
friend of our graduates and of the educated commu- 
nity of Bengal has given one more significant proof 
of your kindness towards them and has placed them 
under a deep debt of gratitude. I may be permitted 
here to add that the part assigned to me in this 
day'6 function is to me a source of intense gratifica- 
tion. Twenty seven years ago I had the honour of 
advising the then Vice-Chancellor Chief Justice Sir 
Comer Potheram to insist on the appointment of Babu 
Ashutosh Mukherjee as a Fellow of the University, 
feeling confident that such appointment will be the 
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beginning of a career of great u-dulne*- to th< l-**' 

«{ty, and today I have tlu* Mitwfndiftn f<» f*ttid tha 
my expectation ha* hern fo fully rvnli fcf, d and t • ^ 
earner lias culminated in .Midi onn^pieiions siKn 
to give me the opportunity of n-kuig youi l' A ’ f ' 1,1 ' 
the Hector or the University to unveil the portnu 
that gentleman (1). _ y-- 

<1>. In this connection the two letters reproduced Me* nuy lf rni 
interest t 

77. RUSSA ROAD NORTH. 

fiHOv:’ANirO RE ' 
i ino-t. 


MY DEAR SIR, r lin d 

Allow me to offer you my sincere thanl.s ami Jeep e ra,1, “ ceB iIne 

congratulations and rood wishes / they have to me a specia ' au ' cn ihe 
from one who helped roe most materially at the turning point cd my cars f 

25th March, 1887, and who has been, since then, the best of my trie 
you may be spared long to benefit us by your advice and guidance. 

Yours sincerely, 
ASHUTOSH mookerjee. 

77. RUSS A ROAD NORTH, BHOWANIPORE 
30lhjunc. 1909. 


MY DEAR SIR. . , ue t , 

I am deeply grateful to you for your kind letter, which has a specia ^ 
me as coming from one who had a considerable share in moulding mi 
I hope you will be spared long enough to bless me in my future wort. 

Yours sincerely# 
ASHUTOSH MOOKERJEE. 
o 




Quoi n Empress Victoria the Good. 

m« t h<-r«* (0 to perform :t >nd sun! solemn 
duty. '!:«• «>f t-xpre— Sng our deep feeling of grief at the 

of our mo-t gracious and beloved Sovereign 
Victoria. Kmpn-- of India. 

Wjth »-• Hindus tin* -nvercign is somethin*; more 
than tie* i«t**tv political head of the State. Our religion 
inv* -t- the Sovereign with divine attributes. Mann 

’■av- : 

v.ri'i Wil Jttssw fiers i 

“Tlie sovereign is divinity in human form.” 

I»ut the love and venerutinn in which our Into 
lieloved Sovereign has been held was inspired not so much 
by the peculiar tenets of any particular class as by 
her own intrinsic merits as a Iiulor. She was a 
mighty Monarch of a mighty Empire but the greatness 
and the goodness of her noble, intellectual and moral 
nature distinguished her from the rest of humanity 
quite as much as did tin* mighty sceptre which she 
wielded and the bright diadem which she wore. Her 
many great virtues in public and private life won for 
her the love and veneration not only of her subjects 
but of all the nations of the* civilized world. 

Her long reign has been glorious in war as well 
as in peace, for “Peace has her victories no less re- 
nowned than war.” During her glorious reign the 
empire has received wide expansion while the justness 

(1> Special general Meeting held, at the rooms of the Science Association on 
fhursday the 31st January 1901 to record its deep feeling of grief at the demise 
if Her most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria Empress of India. H. H. Sir 
. Woodburn being unable to attend Mr. Justice Bencrjee \ras voted to the Chair. 
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and b-ntfic'-nce of h»r nib- and dm •“ r ‘" ^ _ 

anrl concern slu- f**«t f'*r h«r J"'* . 

ff-m in which India h:t~ alv.aj- l-a« l! ^ vn& . 
have enabled h-r to my the fm«n'fe:i..n *•! •‘‘ :r “ 

empire deep and firm in the nib-cth-n <■'. . 1 . ^ 

And if her reign ha- mt»'- l^doV 
of her political dominion over tiv surface o ^ v -• 
it ha* witnessed no K- an expandoa of ».>«• < 

" nion of culture and knowb-dgo in the tn.-l* ~ 

tnre and science. i 

Quc-en Victoria ha* had her share «f t " nl ‘ ' 
tribulation?; but ?he bore them with q««n‘? " - 

tude and with womanly patience. An< ,,<n J \ 
a glorious career she has left thi- world wit-i it. J . 
and sorrows and {rone to that blisr-ful retrio a " 
the abode of the blosod for evermore. . 

She is pone ; but she has left her bright c-xan P. ^ 
to lighten the gloom of sorrow in which the om P-r<- 
is plunged and to guide her worthy son and £,,cC ^ 
sor our most gracious Sovereign, King Edward u 
Soventh, Emperor of India. 

Snch was the great and good Qnecn Empress 
have lost; and meet it ‘‘is that this Science As-° cu 
tion which came into existence during her beneficen 
reign should give expression, inadequately as it llU1 ~ 
be, to the profound feeling of grief which it sbar*-- 
with the rest of the community. 



King Emperor’s Visit. 

I it a prcvilegc to bo permitted to 

seemid the motion for the presentation of a loyal 
addn^' by the Nuiate to TIU Majesty the King Emper- 
or on the occasion of his visit to this city. 

The rt»*ca«ii%n is unique, this being the first time 
in th<* history of 1»riti<h India that our August Sove- 
reign will visit the Capital of his Indian Empire. 
And tin* prcvilegc accorded to ns of presenting an 
address U also unique, our University being one of 
tbe few public bodies whose address the ICing Empe- 
ror has signified Ins pleasure to accept This special 
favour to the University is what might have been 
expected. English Sovereigns have ever been great 
patrons of learning, and ITis Majesty is well aware 
that among the many groat blessings of the British 
Buie in India, the spread of education, ranks as one 
of the highest. 

The gracious act of permitting our Senate which 
is entrusted with the superintendence of high education 
in the Presidency, to approach His Majesty with a 
loyal address, must be peculiarly gratifying to us, his 
Indian subjects. Loyalty to tljp Sovereign is enjoined 
by our religion; and the education of his people is 
one of the high functions of the Sovereign according 
to Indian tradition. Our sacred law giver Manu speaks 
of the Sovereign as : — 

sra 

“A great divinity in human form." And our great 
poet Kalidas speaking of his ideal king says ; — 
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“In educating, protecting. awl supporting tli»*m. Hi- 
peoples’ father ho, their sire* only gave them birth.” 

Otir Kino; Emperors gracious condrseen-ion to receive 
a loyal address from our senate will therefore, effec- 
tively touch a responsive chord in the heart of edu- 
cated India to draw it elo.-er to his throne. 

2sor must I omit to refer to another bright silken 
tic that binds ns, graduates of this University, to our 
gracious Sovereign. When he was Heir-Apparent to 
the throne, he honoured this University by accepting 
its Honorary degree of Doctor of Law. Every graduate 

of this University must feel the ennobling and endear- 
ing effect of the thought that bis name finds place 
in an academic roll that is graced by the illustrious 
name of his beloved Sovereign. 

"With these few words I beg to second the reso- 
lution which has been moved so eloquently from the 
Chair. 



Government's refusal to sanction the appointment 
of three University Lecturers. 

I rise now to move the resolution, (l) in obedience to 
the call of a delicate duty. The duty is delicate because 
it calls upon us to express our dissent from an opinion 
which we are bound to respect and which barring the 
question of jurisdiction raised, we arc bound also to follow. 

<1> At the meeting of the Senate of the Calcutta University held on the 5th July 
1913/ Sir Gooioo Dass Baneriee moved the following resolution. 

That with reference to the principle enunciated in the letter of the Oovernment 
of India, No. 996, dated the 20th May, 1913, relating to the appointment of 
University Lecturers, the Registrar be directed to write a letter to Government 
embodying the substance of the propositions stated below 

I. That the Senate begs respectfully to point out that His Excellency the 
Governor»Gencral*in Council, in refusing sanction to the appointment of three 
of the Lecturers on the ground that it is not "desirable to appoint as Uuiversity 
Lecturers men who have recently taken a prominent part in political movements," 
has been pleased to adopt anew policy of which the Senate had no previous 
intimation, and in respect of which the Senate was given no opportunity of submit* 
ting its views. 

II. That the Senate respectfully submits that although taking a prominent 
part in a political movement would be a disqualification in a Lecturer, if either 
the part taken is an improper part or the movement itself is an objectionable 
movement, yet the mere fact of taking a prominent part (though perfectly honour* 
able) in a political movement (though wholly unobjectionable), ought not to be 
a ground of disqualification / and the Senate entertains grave apprehension that 
the unqualified adoption of the principle tffat it is not "desirable to appoint as 
University Lecturers men who have recently taken a prominent part in political 
movements" will seriously hamper the action of the University in the appointment 
of Lecturers, and will prejudicially affect the interests of education by depriving 
the University of the services of competent men in many instances. 

III. That the Senate therefore respectfully approaches His Excellency in 
Council with a prayer to reconsider the decision arrived at, and to alter or qualify 
it in such manner as to his Excellency in Council may seem meet. 

The resolution was seconded by the Res. Mr. Milburn and carried by 35 votes 
to 2, 
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which in its broad generality had never been announced 
before, upon which the Senate had no opportunity of 
expressing its views and of which it had no previous 
intimation. This circumstance places the Senate which 
as a Body corporate of the University is responsible for 
the management of its affairs and the encouragement of 
the public in the pursuit of liberal education, in a very 
embarrassing position. The Senate had no reason to antici- 
pate that a change of policy of such magnitude would be 
effected without consulting its views and without even a 
previous intimation to it. And the Senate appointed these 
three learned gentlemen mentioned in the Government 
letter, one of whom had been previously appointed without 
objection as University Lecturer, believing as it still believ- 
es that there was no objection to their appointment. Those 
three names were submitted through His Excellency Lord 
Carmichael who presumably with the advice of his counse- 
llors, all gentlemen of mature experience and zealous in main- 
taining an atmosphere of pure study, forwarded the names 
with his own approval. And now at last we are told 
that the names are open to objection so much so that 
though their appointment had been condoned in part, 
they could not be confirmed a« a whole. This decision 
has placed the Senate in a position, the embarrassing 
nature of which His Excellency the Governor General 
in Council will, we trust, be able to appreciate when 
our reasons for reconsideration are placed before him. 

Then in the second place, apart from the difficulty 
created by the newness of the principle enunciated in the 
Government letter, and the absence of previous intimation 
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of it to the Sonsife, its soiindncs' 1 . 1 .-p ( :tk with nil hnmilh 
find deference is gravely open to question. ] Ii* - prinripi- 

that it is not desirable to appoint ii* l niven-ity J/’efnrn 
a person who lias recently taken a prominent part in politi- 
cal movements would be correct if either the part taken n* 
improper or the movement itself L objectionable. 
But it cannot justly he said that the mere recent 
taking of a prominent part in a political 
movement will disqualify a person (o he a l. niversitj 
Lecturer, even though the movement be wliollj 
unobjectionable and the part taken perfectly honourable. 
Such a broad and unqualified rule, I speak subject to 
correction, lias no where else been adopted. They were 
told that they should foster an atmosphere of pure study. 
An atmosphere of pure study, or rather (taking the expres- 
sion as an instance of transferred epithet) a pure atmos- 
phere of study we are all anxious to foster. "Wo arc all 
anxious to sec that peace, order and discipline are main- 
tained and that onr young men become fitted to be useful 
citizens and none has shewn that anxiety in a greater 
degree than our learned Vice Chancellor. The purity of 
the atmosphere of study will not be interfered with or 
contaminated by the honourable participation of any of 
our Lecturers in any unobjectionable political movement. 
\V e teach politics. History and Political Philosophy are 
in the list of our subjects of study. It is not so much by 
excluding this Lecturer or that book, not by negative 
means, that the object can be secured. It is not by nega- 
tive injunctions so much, as by positive processes and by 
giving our young men good and inspiring teachers and 
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good and inspiring books to engage their time and atten- 
tion that we can keep them out of harm’s way. 

With all my predilection as an old retired orthodox 
Brahmin for the purely contemplative life of the hermit I 
cannot endorse the view that we should train our yo'ung 
men to be pnre contemplative creatures fit only for the 
forest. We want to train them to be active men and useful 
citizens, qualified to take part in the world of action outside 
the University walls. Then again that will be an inane 
purity of atmosphere which has to be secured by sedulous 
-ly shutting out learned men who have taken an active 
and honourable part in wholesome movements for further 
-ing progress. An atmosphere so purified will have nothing 
invigorating, nothing stimulating, nothing inspiring in it, 
and may harbour, as all stagnant tilings are apt to do, 
germs of mischief. 

Then in the third place mark the practical consequen- 
ces of the new principle if it is to be adopted without 
qualification. It will seriously hamper the action of the 
University in the appointment of Lecturers. No self-res- 
pecting person will consent to allow his name to be sent up 
to Government at the risk of its being rejected on the 
undefined ground of its being politically objectionable. Even* 
our present Vice-Chancellor with his uncommon knowledge 
of men and things and his unparalleled zeal to promote 
the interests of the University, will find it extremely diffi- 
cult to ' secure the services of really competent men as 
Lecturers. I may add that it will not be easy to find fit 
persons to fill the places of the three learned gentlemen to 
whom exception has been taken. There are many learned 
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lawyers like Mr. Ka c «l Imt not many I*. C. I-V of Oxford 
or Cambridge who have made International law their 
special stucl}'. There arc many Arabic Scholar* among 
Maulavis but not many who like Dr. Suhmwardy rnmbiti'* 
with A rabic Scholarship a knowledge of western method* 
of linguistic study without winch m>-iv Arabic Scholar- 
ship is of little profit at the present day. There may he 
many versed in Budhistie learning like Mr. -Tayaswal hut 
not many who combine with such learning a knowledge of 
Chinese in which a good part of that learning is enshrined- 

Tiie principle if adopted will prejudicially nfieef the 
best interests of education by depriving the I. niversit? 
of the services of competent men in many instances. It 
will for example, prevent the appointment n« Lecturer m :I 
branch of jurisprudence of that eminent lawyer who hold* 
the unique position of being at once the most learned 
jurist and the most successful practitioner in the country 
or the appointment of that learned physiologist and emi- 
nent physician who is an ornament of the medical profes- 
sion or of that accomplished scholar and economist whose 
knowledge of Indian economics j-tnnds unrivalled, because 
each of them has taken prominent but highly honourable 
parts in movements political though perfectly salutary 
and unobjectionable. These are some of the difficulties 
in the way of onr carrying out the order communicated to 
ns which may have escaped the broad but distant view of 
Government but which appear pointedly before our nearer 
though narrow vision. 

Wien the decision of Government communicated in 
the letter under consideration can therefore lead to little 
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and i- calculated (n catwe much harm. i( is our 
K-mtuhu duty to approach Hi-- Kxedh'ncy in (.’ouueil 
with an <-arw-t prayer f»»r its reconsideration. 


Science Association 

26 - 11 - 1903 . 

Till-* N the DIM. Annual Meeting of the Indian Asso- 
ciation for tin* Cultivation of Science, and the thought 
naturally occur- to every one here whether the retrospect 
i- ren^nriiur. In considering this point we should mo- 
derate our expectations. 

Thirty one years, (hough a fairly long portion of human 
life, is hut a small period in the life of an institution like 
our- which i- not the outcome of a sudden’ burst of 
enthusiasm, and which is intended for steady and continued 
work. If you plant annuals they will grow and ripen 
soon, to fade and wither us fast. lint if you plant peren- 
nials. if you plant a mango grove, you must for some 
time patiently wait and watch and water the tender plant 
before they become mature ; when however, once they 
attain maturity, they will go oy bearing fruits for years 
and years to the profit and pleasure, if not of the planter, 
certainly of his successors for several generations ; even 
others not entitled to share the fruits will enjoy their re- 
freshing shade. The metaphor well bears this extension. 
For while the honour of making discoveries or original 
research will be confined to the actual workers in the 
institution, the benefits resulting from the progress of 
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science ami th f * clt — -■ eminatiuM of 


knowledge wilt 


be enjoyed by nil. 

The i.ue-tion then i •> n dm-ed to t hi- namely whether 
we have Ik-cu nnr-'ng flu- young tree planted by t li<* illu~“ 
c'lliivutor Mala-ndra La! Snrknr with all the care 
anti attention that i> fine tn tli>* snored trust he h:i~ commit* 
ted to his coniitrynr-n : whether the tree j- showing sign* 
of healthy growth. The an-wer though not very cheering, 
is not discouraging. Jt i- true, we h ive not worked vrith 
enthusiastic ardour in thi- matter : but nnr work though 
5-low has been steady. ( )ur friend* have b'-on gradually 
increasing, and we may hope hi the near future to be able 
to appoint at least one jwul professor. At present for the 
teaching work we have a small hand of earnest workers 
who have been ungrudgingly giving ns their valuable time 
and labour. And we have most hopeful assurance in the 
fact that the mantle of their illustrious founder and secre- 
tary has fallen on his worthy son Babti Amrita La! Sarkar 
whose ability and attainments aided and stimulated by 
his pious desire to promote the life work of his father, 
have made him as efficient a secretary n» wc could wish 
for. 


Of the events of the past year there is one which 
calls for more than a passing notice. It is the death of 
the Rev. Father jLafont. He co-operated with Dr. 
Mahendra Lai fcarkar in organising this institution aud 
earnestly worked for it ever since its foundation. His 
high attainments in science and his uncommon power of 
lucid exposition made his lectures immensely interesting 
to all , and helped not a little in popularising science in 
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tins country. The loss which the Science Association has 
sustained by his death is incalculable. But we must 
accept the inevitable. Science prepares us for this and 
teaches us that, nothing is stationary or permanent, and 
that it is only the omvard march of things that is continued 
and unceasing. If in the panorama of life, exhibited here 
one distinguished figure has passed away, it must be 
matter for congratulation that another as distinguished 
has taken its place. And we must consider ourselves 
fortunate in having in the place of the Rev. Father Lafoiit 
as our Vice President, Mr. Paul Bruld a distinguished 
scientist well known as much for his devotion to science 
as for his broad-inindcd sympathy with the people of this 
country. 

And now, before I conclude, I may be permitted to say 
a few words to my young friends the students of science. 
Though I am old I may assure you that I have not lost 
in the slightest degree my sympathy for the young. I 
know that all our hopes for the future are centred in the 
young, and I believe that the young arc good as a rule, 
though a few among them, as among all large bodies of 
men, may form an exception to the rule. You are full 
of energy, full of enthusiasm. *L r ou are animated by noble 
impulses and unsophisticated by the bad things of the 
world. These are advantages no doubt, but like every 
other good thing in the compensating economy of Nature 
they have their counterbalancing disadvantages. Your 
super — abundant energy and enthusiasm, your impulsive 
nature, and your imperfect acquaintance with the bad ways 
of the world expose you to the danger of being led away 
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imperceptibly to snore- and xn<Yrc xioubtfu! <-e*tsr ----- Hint 
x- why the- ancient -n2f-= of thi- eln*— ic land and in«I< * <> 
wi-o jiiMi of most other civilized countri'-- have- enjoin'd 
Ilmhittn-f'h'tnin and ?nmjni> >. discipline and s* If-P-'tni’.u*. 
a? a fir-t duty on the- student. And that i- why a high* r 
Power than ancient sag* -s our Maker hisn-^df ha- imj >’.:i : 
tod in ii- the salutary sentiment «>f r>--p<-ot f*>r authorise 
anti order. 

Kverbe on your guard against yielding to the mi*" 
ehiovon- prompting® of that shallow xxnwi-dom and delu- 
sive sophistry which suggest that the- way to good h f - 
somc-timc-s through evil or that evil done to >< t-nn- g<v«d 
i= laudable. Remember the concurrent teaching of jv-i'-iu**- 
and Philosophy that though occasionally the liucontrollets 
blind force® of Nature and the misguided intelligence of 
xnen overpowered by Town.- or ignorance, work eatn-troj»h" 
and envoive order out of it. it i- the- highest aim and th° 
noblest triumph of reason so te> dire-ct tho-e force? and 
the intelligence as to avoid catastrophe and load to good. 
Have firm faitli in the great truth that your own goe>d i- 
ne>t incompatible with the ger>d r.f ethers, and i? net 
attainable by e-vil done to others. Such evil? must pro- 
voke antagonism which will engage a large part, if not 
the whole eif vour available energy and make you power- 
less for doing any good. 

It you are; anxious to sec-xire your temporal 
welfare, and there is no reason why you should 
not be so. work in the field of science. There, 
is ample room to work for yr.xx and for all your 
neighbours. And rich indeed will be the harvest x you 
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' r-vp, r; -:{ .ml }*:• ntjful t » yon mid for all your fellow- 
• P> it ?:• ?'• again. y«m must In- mu y<>nr guard not 
“■ • > d’ uv y-iuj craving i*»r t»':np.»r.d pr-*-p -rity to weaken 
- ..-tr longing f* •:* sj<iritu:i! g*».*d, An**' «*f culture :iml 
U ' di«":pan-* mid -•■if-ahnogati.in have produced in 
:-s, d*.v« !!« r> *»f this M>-"<-d land, that longiujr for spiritual 
ji“i which < n aides us t<i s.-t «iic)i slight value on tem- 
pera! things. «<r it will he a bargain far too doar and nl- 
to/i-tlmr unworthy nf n- t*» make. if wc Miller tin* -liglne-t 
d* t< rioiatimj in our spiritual nature fur tin* sake nf «ccur- 
iui! any ?*<mp ir.d ble-Mug however groat. 


Calcutta Uuivcrsity Institute. 

My doar friend-, Young and Old. 

Permit me to accord you a hearty welcome on behalf 
of (he t’nivor-dty Institute to t hi** our first social gathering, 
on tin* opening of its new session. 

We have been passing through stirring times. In 
the physical world, steam which had long supplanted 
manual labour is now in its turn being displaced by elec- 
tricity ; the: nature of another subtle agency, radio-activity, 
is being enquired into in the laboratory as a preliminary 
perhaps to its introduction some day into the manufactory ; 
and yet another form of energy, which has been exercising 
some scientific minds is supposed to be stored up in im- 
mense quantity in atoms which have only to bo disintc- 
grated to make this rich store available for our use. Tti the 
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moral world, more slow in it* evolution, but a* 1 
many new forms of netivitv are coming Into p’ny which 
it would be useless or wor.-»‘ than u**-h-.-'s t<> ignore, and 
which require to be regulated to make their operation 
beneficent. This is neither the time nor the place to dwell 
upon these different new form* of activity, lint I may be 
permitted to make n parsing reference to one phase com- 
mon to many if not most of them, — 1 mean :i growing 
disinclination towards respect for authority and obser- 
vance of discipline. This may be the result of antecedent 
abuse of authority or undue severity of discipline. Iktt 
even then this tendency is fraught with danger not only to 
those in authority or to those enforcing discipline but 
also to those seeking to resist authority and discipline. 
For this inclination to resist is sure insidiously to 
devclope tcndenccs to disorder which will make those 
seeking to resist evil worse agents of evil than those 
they try to resist. If on the one hand evil is to be 
remedied, on the other hand the remedy must not be 
worse than the disease. The worst evil that evil can 
do is to convert even the good into evil in their very 
effort to remedy it. We must ever be on our guard 
to prevent evil having this suceoss. The way to do 
this is to combat or conquer evil not by evil but by 
good. Evil is assertive aud manifests its power more 
effectively to ordinary thoughtless minds than good 
can do. But depend upon it than the power of good 
if silent and slow, is secure and invincible in the 
end, secure, because it will never lead to any harm, 
and invincible because in the end, it will disarm all 
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Calcutta University Institute. 

The 17th annual meeting of the Calcutta University 
Institute held on the 19th March 1912 under the presidency 
of Hon. Mr. S. H. Butler C.S.I., C.I.K. 

1 have much pleasure in seconding the proposition 
lor the adoption of the report, which has been so well 
moved by tlte Honlth* Mr. Ooitrlav. 

The report shows a fair amount of useful work doin' 
by the Institute during the year tinder review. Tin* 
aim of the Institute has been to supplement the work of 
the Colleges, as to physical, intellectual and moral well- 
being of our students by affording them facilities for health- 
ful sports in suitable play-grounds, for voluntary study 
iu well-equipped residing rooms and for friendly inter- 
course with their professors and other men of light and 
leading in social gatherings and other entertainments. 
This is not only desirable but necessary. My saying this 
however must not be taken to imply any alarmist appre- 
hension tliat our students will become revolutionaries 
unless they are kept in leading strings. That would be 
doing them gnevous injustice. For reverence for autho- 
rity, respect for law and erder, and horror for wrong and 
violence are feelings ingrained in the Indian mind. If 
t ere ha\eof late been some grave instances of deviation 
from this they are not precincts of the Indian soil, but 
exotics of foreign importation. 

Nevertheless we cannot be too careful in the training 
of our youth. It has been truly said. 

\ ice quickly springs unless we goodness sow. 

The rankest weeds in richest gardens grow. 
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During the most impressionable period of their life 
students ought to be placed as far away from all un- 
healthy influences as possible. The work however is 
delicate and difficult, more delicate and difficult than that 
of the administrator. For the administrator’s work is gene- 
rally supposed to be completed if he is able to secure a 
certain lino of outward conduct on the part of those whom 
he is required to rule, whatever their inward motives 
may be, whereas the work of the educator is not done, no 
not even begun, until the inward feelings and motives of 
action arc influenced for good. For this purpose neither 
the educational libertinism of Rousseau nor the iron-bound 
unsympathetic discipline of the middle ages will do. The 
agency should be personal and elastic and not mechani- 
cal and rigid. There should be, if I may with pardonable 
partiality for old Hindu Institutions say so, something 
like what existed in the relation between pupil and pre- 
ceptor, namely interchange of reverence and affection, in 
the good old days of India. Nor must we ignore another 
difficulty namely, that arising from the peculiar position 
of India, which, by the mysterious and beneficent dis- 
pensation of Providence, has been placed under British 
rule; and the harmonious co-operation of Englishmen 
and Indians for the existence of real good feeling between 
them becomes essential for the prosperity of the country. 
And I am happy to be able to say that the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Institute furnishes just the kind of educative 
agency wc really want. Here we find, as the report shows, 
high officials like the Lt. Governor of the Province, 
Members of the Board of Revenue, Chairman of the Cor- 
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ponitiou of Calcutta, the I>irect«*r of Public In-tnicti*«i. 
Principals of the Presidency. £eotts«!i Church**- and other 
great Colleges mixing freely with .-indent- in graceful 
condc-scen-iou at their entertainment-, or enlightening 
them with in-piring nddiv.-j-e- on siihjoct- of the highest 
human intere-t. The etVeet of all thi- in fo-toriug genuine 
friendly relations and mutual good feeling between Eugli.-h 
men and Indians i- infinitely more certain and enduring 
than volumes of loyalty text l><«*k-. and long hours of 
theoretical teaclii «ig. 

Gcnerouj-.ninded Englishmen who come out to India 
as members of tin* Civil and other services have consti- 
tuted for themselves another sendee, the traditions and 
efficiency of which are in no way inferior to those of Un- 
civil Service itself. Its working though less obtrusive, 
is no less certain. As in the material economy of nature, 
though violent storm- and torrential downpours may now 
and then be necessary to clear the earth, it is the silent 
breeze and gentle rain that supply the daily wants of life : 
so in the moral economy of the world, though administrative 
measures of repression and reform may at times become 
necessary, it is the sympathetic influence of good men 
that really secures peace nr.d order in society. 

Among the members of what I have called English 
men's voluntary Indian Service, the Hon"bIe Mr. Maepherson 
our retiring President, holds a prominent jwsition. more 
prominent even than his position in the Indian Civil service 
which lie adorns. The great moral influence which he 
has sileutly, but certainly, exercised over the student 
community for a period of five years of critical time has 
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been most salutorv, and hag helped in no small measure 
to secure the continuance of that good feeling between 
Englishmen and Indians which is so necessary for the 
happiness of the latter. And the Institute in particular 
and the public in general arc deeply indebted to him for 
this. 


AH India T emperance Conference 1917. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I deem it 
n pleasure and a privilege to be permitted to take part 
in the proceedings of this important Conference, and I 
ask you to adopt the third resolution which lays down 
some very important principles for the practical guidance 
of the Temperance movement. Among the many self- 
inflicted evils that humanity suffers from, drink is one of 
the greatest and the most insidious. The temptation for 
it is strong. Men, who are not by previous training and 
culture able to take to more refined enjoyments, think, 
that they may forget the dull drudgery of life if they can 
drown themselves in alcohol. 0 Then there are feelings 
which were unfortunately at one time supported by expert 
opinion, but happily for us that opinion has now been 
shown to be erroneous, that driuk in moderate quantities 
is not bad but good. And the unwary victim submits' to 
taking to moderate drinking by taking the first draught, 
forgetting that the first draught creates a hankering for 
a second, and the second for a third and that each draught 
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weaken- flic resolution with which he b-'gan. ft winkon- 
liis power of re-istanee until at hi-t It** become- a slave 
to the habit. These are the (lifiienhic- iti the way of 
tenipenmec. And yet evert the wor.-t sinner agam-t tern* 
perance and ab.-tinenee admit- on trying moment- that 
he had unwarily given himself up to a bad habit which 
it lias perhaps- become too late to change. So you sec. 
Indie? and gentlemen, human feeling with all human frailty 
has all long been snob that the dead drunkard- are in 
favour of temperance, even of total abstinence, though it 
may be difficult in many case? to give effect to such 
feelings. Firm, resolute men, strong-minded men. have 
at times reclaimed themselves ; others, however, require 
help, extraneous help to reclaim them. The groat mis- 
chief in the drinking habit is the first step. The first step 
downwards may he fatal : that is the reason why onr wise 
Aryan sages have said that even the touch of liquor should 
be religiously prohibited. I know there are some critic.- 
of the Temperance movement who say that even Hinduism 
does tolerate the drinking habit to a certain extent. I do 
not think that Sown liar- been identified with any intoxica- 
ting liquors. W hat wc know is to the contrary : it may 
be a sedative drug. As to the Tantric practice, the ban* 
name will show that it is not approved, but it is posi- 
tively disapproved. On the other hand as one of the 
previous- speakers has stated, our shastras show that 
drinking along with the murder of a Brahmin is a mortal 
offence ; that is true Hindu sentiment. The Mahomedau 
sentiment is also exactly the same. Drink is absolutely 
prohibited in the Mahomedau religion. Popular sentiment 
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with thi-. Kv«>n lltos » who do not act up to 
t1.<- *■■ ntinmui in practice .-till profc--* (o regard tlmt ideal, 
t1i<- idol «»f total abstinence, us the highe-t kli<:i|. With 
that «>f -entiment in liuliau f-neicty I feel no hesita- 
tion in asking you f<« adapt without hc.Mtatinn the third 
ir.tihninii, which a-k f«*r power*; of control and restriction 
in th** Advisory Kvei-c Hoard**-. 

Thru as regard* voluntary ctVort, it i* tr.tc the ques- 
tion of a-king Government at once to come forward with 
an ab-ohife prohibition may be a diflieull question to 
deal with. f?oine may sav individual liberty is a sacred 
thing and ought not be touched. Others may say, the 
finances of the empire depend a great deal upon the 
-ale <<f liquor, and that is also a matter that requires to 
be carefully handled, fio I leave those things well alone 
for the moment. But there is ample Hold for voluntary 
••H’ort. If we can create, if we can help the propagation 
of the sentiment which is deep-rooted on Indian soil, 
that of itself will force the hands of Government in the 
end, and the plea of non-interference with personal free- 
dom will no longer be tenable. If a traveller finds a 
fellow-traveller walking on th§ brink of a precipice from 
which the next step may plunge him into an abyss from 
which he will not be able to rise again, it would bo 
criminal negligence on lus part if he were not to warn 
his fellow-traveller. Is the duty less paramount on any 
of ns who finds a fellowman walking on a dangerous 
moral precipice from which the plunge will be a plunge 
into misery, misery to health, wealth, reputation and pro- 
perty ? I say is it a less paramount duty of any of us 



to warn tlio unwary victim of what le* i- loading him- r ‘lf 
on to ? Of course, there is a difference. In flu 1 ore- 
the danger being clear and admitted on all hand*, 
the party warning will r«veh*o the blr-*ings and thank- 
of the party warned. In tie’ other c.-t-c. it will not lv •*<> 
palpable and evident, and perhaps in plaee of ble**in£ 
he may have curse.*, hi* interference may be resented, 
but that should not make tt* patt«e or levitate. Otere 
is only one thing tliat we tnn*t carefully guard again^- 
W’c must not try to correct onr fellowmen in anger and 
hatred : we must do it in sorrow and love. Hate the 
vice of drink a* much a* you may, never hate the man 
who drink*. Heaven be thanked that my environments, 
my antecedents have been *ueh as never to have placed 
me under the temptation of drink. I want to thank 
heaven, not to exult on my own superiority, intellectual 
or moral. I must not have any but the sweetest of feel- 
ing for the deadliest of drunkard* if I meet him. Other- 
wise my interference will be treated with the contempt it 
deserves. But if I approach him with all love and say, 
mv good friend, this may be tempting you nbw but 
you will feel the reckoning not very late to-morrow 
morning. To-night you im.y be indulging in it, to-morrow 
morning you will have to repent. You must have felt 
on the previous morning the evil effects of the night’s 


indulgence ; pray do remember what will follow only 
a few hours hence, and do desist. If I approach my 
fellowmen in that spirit, I have every confidence that 
though I may not always succeed I will not be shunned, 
and that times will come when my friend will court my 
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company in order to be able to resist what unaided he 
cannot resist. Voluntary effort, therefore, I place very 
groat reliance upon. Then there is another method of 
voluntary effort which will be more effective, and that 
is the formation of an organization for the spread of 
total abstinence. Let there be distributed broadcast 
literature aided by science pointing ont the evils of drink 
even in the so-called moderate doses, and that literature 
will not fail to produce the desired effect. And none is 
better qualified to disseminate such literature than the 
distinguished scientist and literary scholar who has ho- 
noured this Conference by accepting the presidential 
chair. (1) He commands an eloquent and an almost fasci- 
nating style of writing. I have read many if not all his 
popular books on food, diet and drink, and if he takes 
the work in hand we shall very soon have a body of 
literature in Bengali which will be all that could be 
desired. With these few words, ladies and gentlemen, 
I commend the third resolution ( 2 ) to your acceptance. 

<1>. Ral Bahadur Doctor Chuni Lai Bose C. I. E. 

<2>. That this Conference desires to see non*officfa! opinion more effectively 
represented on Advisory Excise Boards, and urges that such Boards should be 
endowed with more powers of control and restriction. It also appeals for the 
establishment in all provincial capitals of Eicensing Boards vested with full and 
final authority to determine the number and location of all licensed premises 
within their areas. It does this in view of the increase in Temperance 
sentiment and effort in various parts of the Indian Empire, and the many signs of 
progress of Temperance reform among special communities. The number of 
Temperance Societies steadily increases, and the attitude of Government officials 
is growingiy sympathetic. 

Further, this Conference also urges the increase of voluntary effort by the 
formation of still more organizations for the spread of total abstinence principles, 
as it believes the solution of the drink problem would aid greatly in the rapid 
amelioration of some of India's social and economic troubles. 
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Pevulayn. so far r> I have o*-r. 
is a sound or.'. \\*h:*:i G-'*i f-s; an i t!*.-' f * 

a”, arrd faith fc Him th - very tui-d* f f 

of uuT.r r.J p-rv:a*:-'5> jvrtor.n 
r.rc-'r.Ih.c to th-*:r o?.*n Heat. :t 
•v.r.z't hr: bo r. n:att**r of great regret that poop.*'- 
sr.-uld fit*.'.: fVt-r r:*I:“t*'T5. It f* rcthirc -■ trance t~*.it 
r.-.en rrkh varying <h-crv-.*> of knowledge. irte.ikcer.e''- 
educatior: and development. should differ in their 

opinrirs. end that is r.*» reason why then' shor.M t ’’-' 
iTI— Trill anonc-c tb*n on that -core. If jw.pV with- 
out entertaining if -will toward- * another faithfn’iy 
practise- their rv-pective rv.!:g:.<n* n-vnuiug to th/'ir 
own light* they rnatlcd to oar respect. It I? 

futile to export that they agree In the matter 

of religion. That you have- come to this conclusion 
testifies to your real wisdom and piety. Herein lies 
the solution of the problem of religions discord. Wfcon 
tills conclusion is at the basis of the Bovalaya it can 
fairly bo hoped that it trill be productive of good at 
a a early date. 


Scistacce of a Speech at a general ECCtinj of tie 
Oevalaya Associates cc 7ch September 1912. 

When I vms reepue*iod to take part in the pro- 
veedir.es of tins meeting I felt considerable hesitation 
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to accept the invitation because I thought I was not 
fit to take part in the proceedings of a religious 
mooting. Immersed in worldliness as I am, l have 
always thought that my proper place at a religious 
mooting is that of a listener and a learner and not 
that of a talker and a teacher. But my hearty sym- 
pathy with the aims and objects of the Devalaya 
Association in general and with its catholic toleration 
in particnlnr. made me overcome that hesitation, 
and here I stand before you iti response to the call 
from the Chair to offer my warm congratulations to 
the Devalaya Association and to its Venerable founder 
flabu Sasipnda Banorjec for the sacred and beneficent 
mission which this association has undertaken, and which 
it has been trying so far successfully to fulfil. To my 
miud considering the difference of tradition, tempera- 
ment, and training, difference in religion must be 
inevitable, not only between race and race inhabiting 
different regions of the world, but also between indivi- 
dual members of even the same community. When 
so much difference of opinion exists upon simple 
matters, finite matters, which can be subjected to 
actual experiment, it is nothing strange that in regard 
:o a subject in which the finite human mind attempts 
to grasp the infinite there should be difference. There 
s no wonder in that. On the other hand, the wonder 
rather is that in regard to religion which brings us 
face to face with our common Supremo Ruler and our 
jommon Father there should be so much discord and 
mimosity. It is therefore no small relief to find that 
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an A i ~' , -cint5>m like th- IVvalayn A—-<».-hi'i"ie *h"iiM 
be formal, which a common tm ■•■tin" -round, 

for the follower:. <>f ditVnnt rdi-ion* and on-i-d*. wii<*jv 
they <-an fredy interchange th>ir view* on variou* 
subject* connected with religion. Tin* tisn-t -nltifary 
condition of such meeting* ?* that no one should -p<nk 
or think irreverently of what i« held reli*»iou*ly sacred 
by others. It tni-ht be (hat ditibrouee.* of opinion 

can bo intellicible in tho «-»->' of thn-o rclurinn*- which 
aro tho result of the human mind stnicslinu to know 
and understand tho infinite, but what about tho*e reli- 
gion* that an- believed to have been rt-veab-d V There 
al-o. 1 do not think there is any in-urmountabh* diffi- 
culty in understanding the subject. 

Revealed religion- admit differences of dispen*a- 
tion suited to the requirement* of the race* and times 
for which they were intended. Moreover revealed reli- 
gions would be direct revolution only to a limited and 
fortunate few. I - or tho re>t of mankind the acceptance 
Ot revelation must be a matter of evidence and infer- 
ence on which frail human mind is not likely expec- 
ted to come to any unanimity. It may be said that 
the work of this Association is a sort of compromise 
with truth. But though truth is one. truth is "rent, 
and the human mind is too limited to -rasp at once 
tho whole of that —rent truth. 

The speaker here related the storv of "Awlh>r 
hm-U-rlnrshnu" in which some blind men ' ~nve differ- 
ent descriptions of an elephant. The speaker then said 
hat blmd mou woU come to such different 
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with r«**:.tnl !*« ;in ch’phaut lio\v much 

tli;i< r< !i'*'* tlen- mJirht In* with regard t<> such n grand 
thiu^ a- nh'gi'Mt. Tin* iiutiinii mind whirh sees only 
:i- through a gl:t— darkly, i- next (•* a blind mail 
ami may well hi* c.\en.-ed for arrivin'; at different 
••om-luMon*. 

Th»’ n— neiatinn i- not only a place for mere 
pn-eut inP-rehaug'* of thoughts hut if ha« another 
very henetieent mis.-ion to fulfil ami it is this. If 
will help to In-ini' together the followers of different 
creed-. eiiahle them to interchange their thoughts so 
that eaeh will eorreef hi.- own iinpcrfeot vision. 
Speaking of toleration I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of cjiiotinir a Slnka from the "linin'' in which 
Sr i hr i. '-Inin sav.- “that whoever worships other Ilian 
Me in a true and devoted manner worships but "Mi". 

* 


The Calcutta Orphanage. 

1 have much pleasure in secondin'; the motion for 
adoption of the Report. c 

T do not think it necessary for mo lo say much 
to commend the Report for your acceptance. The 
Report gives a lucid account of a fair amount of 
useful philanthropic, work done during the last year. 

26th Annual meeting of the Calcutta Orphanage held on the 8th April 
1918 under the Presidency of the Governor of Bengal. The welcome song 
composed for the occasion by Ral Chun! L.al Bose Bahadur and Iranslated 
by Sir Gooroodas Bancrjee is reproduced below. 
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Ami 11k- Icnrmd mnv»-r *>{ tin* r.-.'>hitjo». 

Sinliri with hi- u~»-ful rh-nrn?.— hn- rcfcrr* <1 tn t{ 
feature.- nf tin- report :i« ml! for f-p'-esrtl notice. AH 
that remains for me i- to oiler a few remark?- which 
modesty lias prevented my h-anicd friend from making. 

Sir S. P. Sinha as Pre-ident of the Executive 


■*&:**. 7.?ri ! 
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rsrs; ?;?.? jl, 

^ tis?:-, c?* ; e?n i 

Bfovr ioveus conch. bom ircerse pure. 

Brief ernii cf 5«ta mtl r c; sret!; 

Cccte brothers. sisters, ere and a!’. 

Banfala's cobie Lord so frees. 

Our Fcya! Geest’ His stalely hail 
Hath left at Hit's potent cal! .- 
He is here at cor cortare door. 

Gracious cherishes of the poor. 

To soothe cor hearts citb hope to cheer 
Us hapless chiefs to Hita so dear. 

We are helpless little orphans. 

Have for thee co eSerinf meet .- 
Desfn to accept cor heart'felt love. 

Offered ! crafty at Thy feet. 


Tim < , ,vi.':nTA 




t report L. before you, «vnihl tint speak 

»»» high .nl>*gMh* i»*nn-< nf tli<* r«*p*»rl or of the work 
«>l hi' I?ut 1 labour under no such dis- 

m»alifi«’alion. am! I may freely be.-tnw on (he work 
••f tin* emnmittee and its rejwrt of that work their 
full measure of praise. X*>w among j)»e inmates of 
the Orphanage are, many little ehildren below the 
aye «»f seven year*. They are absolutely helpless and 
are true objects of charity. The orphans are not onlv 
fed and clothed but they, caeh according to his or her 
aptitude receive such training, intelleetmd and indus- 
trial. as would help them in after life. And all this 
work i* done at an average expense of only Rs.S a 
month for each orphan. This work of the orphanage 
thus presents a combination of economy and efficiency 
which surpasses all commendation. Xor is this to be 
wondered at when we bear in mind by whom that 
work is done. The committee works under the guid- 
ance of its distinguished president Sir S. P. Sinha and 
it has for its Secretaries two eminent members of the 
Engineering and Medical professions, Sir R. X. Mukherjce 
and Rai Bahadur Omni Lai Bose. Among the 
members of the Committee art? distinguished medical men, 
learned professors, retired Judicial officers and leading 
men of btisiness. And to crown all this the institute 
has secured the patronage not only of some of the 
enlightened leaders of the landed aristocracy of Bengal 
but also of His Excellency the Governor of the 
Province who as a wise and sympathetic ruler lends his 
ready support to all good work great or small. 
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I l)f’ Orphanage tuny th«T>-l'nr<' jn-tly #*.\p'rt fl»»* 
fullest sympathy ami Hippurt *.f th<- public ni.d yeti 
will I am sure uitunimnu.-dy accept fit" motion which 
l have the honour to second. 

• s)*/V« 


Ripon Literary Union. 

1 feel much pleasure in taking; part in the proceed- 
inffs of this meeting. And there is good reason why 
I should feel pleasure in doing «n. For occasions like 
thc»e afford us some opportunity of discharging i»' 
adequately though it he, one of the duties which the 


old owe to the young. Klderly men an* generally apt 
to think that they have the right to exact respect 
from the young. Hut they forget that this re-peet is 
not due to them, as matter of absolute right. It 
is dne to them only as a compensation allowance for 
10 dutj cast on them of serving as guides to the 
young in this journey through life. If people have to 
pass in succession over a way that is thorny and full of 
pitfalls, those who go before ought certainly to warn and 
guide those who follow. And so in the paths of life 
unhappily not strewn with flowers, but scattered with 
thorns and covered with many pitfalls, it is equally the 
utj of those who have gone before to warn and guide 
hose who come after. Unfortunately we are often so 
immersed in selfishness, so engrossed with our own con- 
cems t at wc arc unmindful of this plain duty to others. 
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l feel tin* weight of this duty, and hail with pleasure 
every occasion that gives me an opportunity of attempting 
to discharge it in my humble way. I am glad to be here 
and I thank you my dear young friends for your giving 
me this opportunity of being in your midst. 

If my first duty is to thank you, my next duty is to 
ask you to join with me in thanking the learned speakers 
who have entertained and instructed us by their eloquent 
addresses this afternoon. And let it be here remembered 
that your thankfulness to them and mine too for I know 
and value their disinterested and self sacrificing services 
to my countrymen, young and old, quite as well as you 
do, is constant and not occasional only. 

I will uot mar the effect of their impressive 
eloquent words by attempting to give you any dull 
resume of them. They require no elucidation and they 
admit of o further condensation. I would only ask 
you to act up to those words with the same attention 
with which you had been listening to them. 

It remains for me now to address you a few words' 
by way of encouragement and advice. 

"Whatever others may say of the uselessness or 
even mischievousness of young men specially young 
students joining debating clubs, I have always regarded 
such institutions as useful and beneficial to students 
provided they are properly conducted. You all know 
the saying of a great philosopher, — “reading makes a 
full man, conversation a ready man, and wilting an exact 
man,” and debating or discussion serve the same purpose 
as • conversation, and perhaps in a better way. In practi- 
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cal lift', we arc daily and hourly called upon to hear 
think and di-rii-s and decide and express our decision, 
not merely tho-o that have to decide ni-es in a technical 
and limited sense, hut all of ns, for the most path 
roadilv and upon the spur of the moment ; and any* 
thing that enables tw to acquire readinc-s in thinking 
and expressing our thoughts and nu-wering our opponent* 
must he an excellent preparatory training for u«, before 
we enter life. I am glad to learn from your report 
that the lirst impulse towards the establishment of tin' 
Ripon Literary Union was received hy you from uiy 
Honourable friend the experienced educationist and the 
sympathetie instructor of youth at whose feet von have 
the privilege to -it daily as learners. Even as -tnde.it* 
preparing for vour examination I do not think the tin"' 
you spend in attending your literary Union is altogetheV 
thrown away. I know you and vonr learned profcssOi* 
arc hard pressed tor time. Klsewhere 1 have boon 


trying my best to reduce your burden not so as t (1 
lower the standard of vonr examinations but simply to 
give you a little more time to think and to assimik't* 
what you learn. But even with the existing pressiH -0 
on join time, 1 think the t loss of time ineurred in attend 
ing jour Inion is amply compensated by the gain ,n 
ie fncilitj jou acquire of expressing yourselves 
English, a facility which must be of immense service 
you m the Examination hall. 7 would therefore ?>v 1 ’ 
join Literal j Union every encouragement, provided 
^ >-.0 on l egulavly and mind each description of 

jou lave to do in its proper time and not allow #»* 
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one unduly to encroach upon the other?. And ns a small 
token of my sympathy with your Literary Union J would 
beg leave to present it a few hooks. 

Whilst I am free to give you encouragement, I feel 
considerable hesitation in giving you advice. It has 
sometimes been said that it is easy to give advice but 
difficult to follow it. That is not the sort of advice 
that I would like to give or take. I think advice to be 
worth the name should be such as would be easy to 
follow, but then it becomes proportionately difficult to 
give. I have given some thought to the question what 
advice should I give you as students and as members 
of a Literary Union, and the answer I have been able 
to formulate I shall now shortly state. 

You must in the first place be serious about all you 
do, not serious in the sense of being morose and dull, 
but serious in the sense of being full of enthusiasm, not 
serious as opposed to cheerful but serious as opposed 
to thoughtless. Truly has the poet said 
“Life is real life is earnest” 

You must in the next place be regular in all you do. 
Things done regularly arc much better done and much 
more quickly done. • 

You must next learn to attach due importance to 
conflicting considerations. 

You must last of all bo sacrificing in all you do, and 
learn to do your duty regardless of reward. 


— »o^»;co- 



Arya Mission Institutions. 

ft gives hip much pleasure to take part in lht« pri w ' 
distribution cprnnony. To be the medium of tran-mis-sion 
of rewards to peiv-evering merit imi-t nhvnj> l>o a sonrc<* 
of pleasure; and the pleasure i< enhanced in no Munll degree 
wh/m I remember that tiio recipients- of the rewards on thi- 
occasion arc students of an institution which is one of the 
few that impart not merely secular but also moral anti 
religious instruction. Such schools richly de.-orve our sym- 
pathy and support. 

In saying so, I am far from under-rating the claim 
of other schools or undervaluing the benefit of secular 
education. On the contrary I do not think that any edu- 
cation can he purely secular, can be absolutely unattended 
with wholesome, moral and religious influence. It is not 
possible to study any work of nature or of art, any product 
of inanimate matter or of intelligent mincl without perceiv- 
ing the hand of Him that ordains everything. But this 
leading from Nature up to Nature's God if unassisted by 
direct religious teaching, must be matter of comparatively 
slow progress. It can be tjie lot only of the blessed few 
like Pralilad in the Puranas to see the spirit of God in 
the very first secular lesson. For the rest it is needful 
that secular and religious education should go hand in hand 
so that the moral and religious cravings of the growing 
mind may be satisfied along with its craving for knowledge. 

Now Government Schools and Colleges for obvious 
reasons are obliged to work on neutral religious grounds. 
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It becomes therefore the exclusive privilege of private 
institutions to impart religious instructions on a national 
basis along with secular knowledge. 

There is one great advantage of religious and moral 
teaching on a national basis. The teacher here is enabled 
to utilize those germs of moral and religious sentiment 
which are easily implanted in the infant mind and often 
unconsciously fostered in every domestic and social in- 
tercourse, which are over ready to take deep root and 
under proper care to bear good fruit, germs which the 
teacher, to whom all but strictly mental ground is for- 
bidden, must let go neglected, to the no small detriment 
to rapid spiritual culture. It may be said that this ad- 
vantage has its compensating disadvantage and that 
sectarian religious teaching from infancy makes the miml 
less liberal and less tolerant in religious matters than 
teaching on the broad basis of universal religion. But 
there need not be any such apprehension in the present 
instance as the authorities of this institution, as we 
learn from their annual report have wisely adopted ns 
the basis of their religious instruction that noble work 
the (Ufa in which the spirit of toleration pervades through- 
out. ami in which Srilcrisfntn himself has said : — 

<r r.tt 'Sj'isre cPR t*; i 

jr s*?sif: w;: n 

saw c*\:v? 
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Ilow.-oever you .-cck im* I'll b<- with >011, 

For mine U tin* path nu n intend t<* 

Who w«u\-liip nth r Hod- devout and true. 

Worship hut inn though not in m:»nn« r duo. 

"While every jndieinu- arrangement i- mad*' I** 1 ' 
moral and religion* training. -eetdar in-traction i» oipnlly 
well attended to a- tin* highly sati-factory result.- of tin* 
University Kntraneo Fxuminntinn referred to in tin* report 
amply testify. 

Pandit l’aneltanan l.liattaelianaja. the Proprietor 
and Achavya of the institution and hi- fellow labourer* in 
his useful work therefore, well deserve the patrouasre 
which the enlightened leaders of our society like Maharaja 
Bahadur Sir .latimlra Mohan Tagore have extended to 
it. and the encouragement which tlie presence here of 
so many official and non-official representative men 
indicates. 

It remains for me now to «ny a few words to the 
teachers and to the pupils of the school. 

The first thing to which 1 would beg to invite 
the attention of the teachers, if I m av be permitted 
to do so without being considered intrusive, is the 
fact that teaching like cVory other business is an art 
though unlike many other kinds of business it is as 
the> well know, a difficult art and has its own rides and 
method which should be followed if it is to be prac- 
tised efficiently. It is commonly supposed that every 
one who knows a subject knows how to teach it. 
This though taic to a great extent is not wholly true, 
ne may o en know a subject without being aware 
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«>f the mental processes or having any recollection 
of the difficulties that attended his acquisition of the 
knowledge, Eminent, philosophers have written much 
about teaching: as a science and as an art and their 
writings const itude a body of literature on the subject 
which every teacher may profitably study. 

"While addressing the teachers I would next point 
out the importance of their seeing that the instruction 
they impart is not only imbibed but is imbibed with 
pleasure. That is the only test by which to judge 
whether the instruction given is producing its desired 
effect. For the object of education is not merely to 
store the mind with useful knowledge but to exercise 
and strengthen its powers and awaken and stimulate 
its desire for the acquisition of knowledge ; and no 
forced loading of the mind with knowledge however 
useful and at a rate however, rapid, can compensate 
for the slightest impairing of its power or desire for 
the acquisition of further knowledge. I know you will 
say that you have no choice in the matter and that 
the measure of the burden is fixed by the University. 
That may be true for one or two classes of the school ; 
for. the rest you are free to* regulate your own scale. 
And as regards the course of study fixed for the differ- 
ent University Examinations, if any of them is found 
to press, heavily on the students or by reason of its 
extent to render deep and thorough study impossible and 
to necessitate cramming, there is no reason why on a 
proper representation being made by those engaged in 
teaching it should not be modified or reduced so far 


Ai:v.\ mi— n»N 


n< may be mre— ary. 

Lastly 1 would l»*'s» t<> .-iigg.-t f,, ib.. authorities 
of flip institution flip importmii'.' of tli<-ir -bowing i» 
flip animal report flu* exact average pmgre— mad* 1 by 
Piipli pins* at tin* annual examination-. It i- tlm av» mire 
progress of eaeli cla-- more than tin* <'.\eeptional progre— 
made by a few exceptionally good boys in the ela-» that 
tests the ellieaey of the teaching. And if a little hone-t 
emulation is not considered ineompatihle with the dignity 
of the tutorial stall*, 1 would further beg to siigge.-t 
that the learned teachers might compete with one another 
in bringing about the highest average. 

To my young friends the students, 1 have only one 
word to say. J would earnestly ask yon to remember 
the ancient traditions of the student class in your own 
country and to try your best to be true to those lofty 
traditions. Remember that you belong to a class whose 
status in former days was designated l>y that significant 
word “Bralimaeliarya” which implies parity, truthfulness, 
self-i cstiaint, ligid observance of discipline and other 
great virtues which adorn human nature. 


Tn conclusion, whilst heartily congratulating the prize 
winners on their success, I would ask them "as well as 
those who have failed to obtain any prize to remember 
that these prizes are not so much rewards for past labour 
as incentive for future exertion. And if they arc viewed 
in that .light, this prize day need not be a dav of despair- 
ing sorrow to the unsuccessful ; „or one of elating joy 
to those whose efforts last time have been crowned with 
SHCC9SS. It should rather be a day of solemn resolve to 


St 
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hath t« work diligently so as next time, to merit reward. 
And better still if not this prize day alone, but every 
day of your lives voti can form and keep to a solemn 
resolve to do your duty and to do it not for reward, but 
regardless of reward, to do wlmt the Gita you love to 
read enjoins. : — 


l*> 


Oriental Seminary. 

It is customary on occasions like these for the 
Chairman to bring the proceedings to a close with a 
few words of encouragement and advice ; and 1 1 must 
obey this time-honoured custom. 

It gives me much pleasure to take part in this 
Prize, distribution ceremony. To distribute rewards to 
the deserving, must always be a source of pleasure ; 
and the pleasure is enhanced in no small degree by 
the thought that the recipients of the rewards on this 
occasion arc the students of, an institution which is one 
of the oldest and most efficient amongst those under 
the exclusive management of, my countrymen. The Ori- 
ental Seminary is venerable by its age, having been in 
existence for more than three score years ; it has had 
a brilliant past, having turned out such men as Sambhu 
]Sath Pandit and Kristo Das Pal ; and- it is under 
exceptionally distinguished patronage and highly efficient 
management, receiving the sympathy and support of 
some of the most eminent members of our community. 


< >i:n:STAi. ~!:mes \i:v. 


r.dii 


.Such i« tit** in-titntion to whi<*h vmi my y.utii'jr 
friends, for wlm-e ciirnur.igcue'ut w«* urc 
here today, have* the* honour to b'-Iung. I will only 
ask you so to conduct yonr-clvcs a- to !>>• true to it- 
l>cst tradition* and to deserve tin* care and attention 
that is bestowed upon you. To those of you who have 
won prizes today I have a word of warning to «tun- 

munieate : let not your jhi*t *u .» elate you so as to 

make you slacken your efforts for future improvement 
or winning reward, for then yon may Ik* sure that 
the next chance will not lx? yours. To tho-e who have 
failed to obtain any prize today. I have a word of 
encouragement to offer : be not depressed by your fai- 
lure in the past but work diligently and hone-tly for 
the future ; and then depend upon it that the next 
ehancc will be yours. And to all of you whether 
prize winners or not, I have a word of advice to say, 
learn to do your work well and thoroughly, loam to 
do good and to be good regardless of reward : and 
then you will learn what it is never too early to 
loam. 


“Work is your share, but never the fruit thereof.” 

The charge is sometimes made that the present 
generation of students is wanting in reverence for their 
superiors. How far the charge is well founded, I need 
not here pause to enquire. But I now say to you all 
ctnp atica y to disprove it by your conduct, so that not- 
even your worst enemy can have the slightest ground for 
saying^ that the Hindu student of the present day has 
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lost that virtue of reverence which formed the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the Hindu student of olden 
days. 

I crave your permission hero to offer a few sugges- 
tions for the consideration of the teachers and managers 
of the institution. I know it is presumption in an amateur 
and an outsider to give advice to experts and men actual- 
ly engaged in teaching ; and such advice is often charac- 
terised by want of knowledge and want of sympathy. 
In the present instance, however, the few words I am 
going to say are not the remarks of a critic but are the 
suggestion of a friend j and though I am wanting in 
the knowledge of an expert I may assure you that I am 
not wanting in sympathy for teachers and the work. For 
I myself began life as a teacher and I often call to mind 
as -some of the happiest days of my life the time £ spent with 
my pupils, in the different colleges in which I served. I 
have some idea of the great difficulty and the great im- 
portance of the wci’k of a teacher ; and it is because I 
am aware of this that I have ventured to make the few 
suggestions that I am thinking of. 

My first suggestion is that teachers should supple- 
ment their own experience by reading the works of 
eminent men who have devoted their thought to the subject 
of teaching. Whilst every other profession requires 
preparation to enable one to qualify for it, it is somewhat 
singular that the profession of the teacher, which is perhaps 
one of the most difficult', should be open to all without 
any preparatory training. It is generally believed that 
every one who knows a subject is able to teach it to 
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Tin- i- tv t • - « \t< nt tnv. *«»* t: 

will c« rtainlv :mW t>* the cT..-:- my <•!' a t» n»Tv* r it *>• *'•*' 
knowledge *«f tlh* -ubj-vt to I.- taught *>■> »> 

-nine knowledge of the art »-f teaching. I b. g with dm 
pennis-hm of tin' managing e.utnuitio*' t" pre-ont t" dii 
institution tlu' few book- lying on tin- table. "Inch an 
some of tlto-o written on tin- -nbj«vt of education anti teach* 
tti". >o tint teacher.- inav consult tletu nt tleir l< t-nro. 


My next suggestion i- tint a teaeh'T -li>'ul<l n* tat 
a* possible look to tko want- of individual -indent- in»te:ul 
of V»oin^ content with teaching « da— a- a whole. 
This is specially nece— ary for the lower da— . I hetv 
arc however. I know, two difllonltie- in the way. One 
of them i- the largeness of the da— to he taught : ami 
the other the length of the course of study pre-erihed. 
These two difficulties may he removed «»r ridmvd hy 
the managing committee. The report. if I understand it 
rightly, gives some indication of their endeavour to re* 
move the first diffienltv, when* it shows that two distinct 
sets of teachers are employed, one for the free and the 
other for the ordinary department. As for the second 
difficulty, though as regard* the Entrance class, it rests 
with the U niversitv to fis the eonrse. yet for the other 
classes the managing committee have full power tore* 
gulate the course as they think fit ; and 1 would beg of 
them and of the teachers to bear in mind that the quality 
of the teaching and not the quantity of the matters 
taught should be chiefly attended to. and that the object 
of general education is more to train and develop the 
powers of the mind than to store it up with knowledge* 
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I have heard it said that guardians often measure the 
progress of their boys by the number of the pages they 
read. I can only say that the educational value of a 
few pages of a book well ' and thoroughly read is very 
much greater than that of fifty pages read indifferently. 

. My last suggestion to the teachers and managers is 
that they should keep in view the average progress of each 
class and show such average in their annual report. 
Brilliant results attained by one or two good boys in a class 
can no more indicate the efficiency of teaching than bad 
results shown by one or two exceptionally dull boys will 
indicate its inefficiency. 

The institution has had a brilliant past, I earnestly 
.wish it may have a still more brilliant future.- 


Seal’s Free College. 

It gives me much pleasure to take part in the 
proceedings of this prize distribution ceremony. 

It is no detraction from the importance of such cere- 
monies that they concern children only. This child is the 
future man ; and children who arc receiving education are 
the future hope of the country. Among the agencies at 
work to further the progress of the country, education 
though silent, is certainly one of the most potent and en- 
during and every man who has the welfare of his country 
at heart, must feel pleasure in taking part, however 
slightly, in the work of education. 
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Rut u' taking part in prowling- Hi:* 


tin- 
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in th<* pre-cut occ:i-h*n it i- p--.-iili.iriy gratifying tnii**- 
This charitable educational iu-tituti..u i~ tin- c»ly 
it? kind, founded l.y r. Hindu iW-r. that il.«- 
of IJritidi India, tin- city of p.-dar<- «-nn of. t 

was estahli-hod a? wo learn from tie - rc|x>rt with tl. 
object of enabling young moil t<» earn a livcl'dio**! i» *1- 
humblor occupation- of life, such a? tho-e of arti-nm- 
shopkeepers, traders. agriculturist*. clerk- etc. 11 

be-speaks no lc??- the enlightened good -en-e than tl” 
munificent libcndity of the donor when wo find that 
upward? of forty years ago before ICngli-li Kdttcation 
bad liardlv made a tenth part of the progress it has no" 
made, an eminently successful practical man of the 
world who wa? never a speculative man of letters 
should have so well appreciated the importance of liberal 
education even for those who did not aspire to be above 
tlic rank of artisans, shopkeepers, and agriculturists. 1 { 
i? gratifying to know that the High court ha? npimintcd 


two worthy grand?ons of the founder as trustees of the 
school. It will naturally be their pleasure and their 
pride to promote the welfare of the institution and we 
may well hope that the* school mil henceforth make 
rapid progress in usefulness and efficiency. 

1 urning now to the students of the institution 1 
must with regret observe that they do not appear to have 
availed themselves of the benefits of its teaching as well 
as they ought to have done. The report tells us that 
only one-third of the students of the first class were 
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found fit to be sent up for the Entrance Examination ; 
and of these only one-fourth have come out successful. This 
is not as it should be. And I would earnestly ask you 
my young friends, students of Mati Lai Seal's Free 
College, to remember that you not only owe it to your- 
selves to make the best use of your time in gaining 
knowledge, but you owe it also to the benevolent founder 
of this institution to show by your progress that yon are 
worthy of his bounty. I am not insensible of the diffi- 
culties of your situation. I know your limited means 
do not enable you to have the assistance of pri- 
vate tutors at home, and you have often to struggle hard 
to provide yourselves with board and lodging. But the 
pursuit of knowledge here as in other countries has 
generally been a pursuit under difficulties. You must 
.vork bravely and firmly and steadily to surmount your 
lifficulties. 

To the teachers of the institution I would beg leave 
:o say a word or two ; but I would add that I do so 
with very great diffidence ; for no one knows better 
than I do that a stranger like myself coming in your 
midst for an hour or so can only make modest sugges- 
tions, but should never presume? tp give advice. Hard 
md onerous as the duty of teaching is, you will permit 
me to add that it is harder and more onerous in the 
ease of teachers of charitable schools. They have to 
teach boys whose circumstances do not enable them to 
have the assistance of private tutors, and so they must 
teach their boys in such a way that the want of private 
tutors may not be felt Of course this extra work is 
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work for which they an* not tvnmm-mp-d in tin- i»rilinnrj* 
"ay. Hut if tin* lih.-r.d found* r >>f tbi» in-iitntimi lu- 
--»’t apart a large portion nf hi. ui-alth for th«* h**«etU 
••f tin* poor, you who are ri«*h in tin- treasure. of ii-anni'-'* 
"hu.h ate never wa-P-d hy «-\jvndiuuv may well !*•* 
expected to spend in charity a pan of y.mr inestimable 
"o.ilth. I "mild nl-o beg of von to rmm-mlx-r alway- 
tut jour work should he measured not hv tin* quantity 
* f m.ittei taught, but by tin* <|it:ility of tb«* t«*nohiug. It »!•**'*» 
not mutter that you cannot teach much if what you teach 
5 S " vl1 and thoroughly. No „cw les-nii should 

10 given until the old mu* i< thoroughly mastered. Jn»t 

V * l( au ^ health of the Innly th'pcud not ujmii 

t ic qiuntitj of fo.nl taken, but upon tin* quantity 
that if assimilated. so the growth and development of the 
mmd depend not on the quantity of matter taught but 
on the amount of knowledge that i, imbibe. 1 know 
that for tho l-ntranee rl.ass and the prepamtow class 
the extent of the course is settled for you hv the i'nivei- 
inV" d l * V0 " ,a 7 on, - vt » teach that to your pupil,, lint 
extent oTT first -'ou are free to fe the 

remand! Tr e ; ° f «”**** b *’ «»* over in a 

frrcaXlL , aS . k y ° U t0 fix the ^tent of the course 
oad! class so that tt may he mastered thoroughly. 

English, not trf °d '^i ’ T st ’ lwtin S text books in 
of are peculiarly " <0 f iC * tlVi,t<H ! 

suited for English bovs are not n. i^* tlKmgb wel1 
dood by little boys in WcountL *' * Bndi *‘ 

am &)nd to learn from the report that you arc going 



t<* haw :• library for the school. I m:iy lx* permitted to 
Miggc-i that tin* Library ,-honld have all the ordinary 
l»o»k- of reference and all tin* books in (ho ICnglish 
language on (ho subject of teaching. In (host? last (ho 
learned (••iM*)io|vj will find all flint (ho wisdom and ex- 
perience r>f others have disoovored as useful in (ho an 
of teaching, an art which requires cnl(ivation just as 
much any o(hor nr(. 

I do not wish (o detain you long. J would earnestly 
exhort all who arc interested in the welfare of (his institu- 
tion whether as pupil nr as teacher or as manager, to 
do their best to make (his institution attain its full 
measure of usefulness and become a fitting monument 
of the munificent libei-alitv of its worthy founder. 


Scottish Churches College. 

1 deem it a great privilege to be permitted to take part 
in the proceedings of this important function. To realise 
its full importance, wc should bear in mind that it is 
presided over by the Uovornar of the province, who, to 
add grace to the occasion lias boon pleased to come 
associated with his fair partner, ‘the noblest lady in 
the land’. Wo should remember also that it is the Prize 
day of a great, historic first grade college with a long 
record of splendid work. The college was founded about 
three quarters of a century ago by Alexander Duff one 
of the greatest educationists that Britain ever sent to India. 
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Ait f r a f‘-v: visit* it 1 >* v }>*U iti*** tv«»* " **t«M*** 

lo :i ais.r»:;^-t i i* ^**v<n*!f:^ in/**** 

Jas.d : Imt after many j*sr- of divid'd .si-t.’ »;•••• *’*•' 

•v;o Calif'S'-' Lave r. c* ntly W-um- r» tjitit* tl into - r< 

<-.->11 r-gr- v.’ho-c Pri/f day v.o haw- »;<■» U> ♦’« 

Arid it i- in dngular :u-c»<rd with the iit i:' 1 of thing- 
that the- Prize- day r.f tlii> rn*M.tlv reunited coll'gi- 3 ' 
celebrated under tlu* jip -id'-rn y r>f th< - fir.-t Governor of 
re-united Bonsai. Thresh found* d originally <«• h'ip 
the >prmd of Christianity. thi» institution a- helping tin’ 
di='Otnination of i-ound knowledge ha* command'd the 
respect of a non-cliri-tian nation wlm-e religion incul- 
cates tliat true knowledge is a mean.- of salvation. : — 

■ « * ' » “vVat^j y» f T*~y » *• ? t 

^ ^ 5* 1 * v i < * l «**«*• v 


The college !m-= turned out many highl) di»tingni«hcd 
men such as the acennipibhed literary wlndar nml author 
Lai Behari Do. the sound political »dn«-ator tnot mere 
agitator) Kali (’harnn Banerjeo, the eminent judge and 
educationist. Sir Pratnl Chandra Chatterjr-e. and the 
profound meta-physician and mathematician Dr. Brojendro 
Kath Seal. Tlie annual college day of such a noble 
institution held under such high auspices must be an 
occasion of general interest to all friends of education- 
To me it is of special interest as I had the hononr of 
being a student of the institution for some time more 
than half a century ago ; and a member of its professorial 
staff for a short time a few years later ; and that I 
believe is the reason why in the presence of so many 
distinguished friends of the College X have been accorded 
the privilege of addressing you now. 
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Addressing: my esteemed friends the professors and 
teachers of the institution, I have to offer them on behalf 
of myself and my countrymen our hearty thanks for the 
kindly interests they take in educating our youngmen 
and for the salutary influences they exercise by precept 
and example in moulding their character. 

To you my young friends, students of the institution, 
my first appeal will be to ask you so to conduct your- 
selves as to deserve the attention that is bestowed upon 
you by your teachers. You naturally take pride in the 
past glory of your country in the field of learning. You 
should remember that what enabled our forefathers to 
achieve that glory was their uncommon veneration for 
their teacher, their unswerving loyalty to their Sovereign, 
their unbounded respect for authority and their ungrud- 
ging submission to discipline. 

I would remind you of the great advantages of your 
educational environments and beg of you to appreciate 
and utilize them fully. It is true, you have not got 
any complete system of residential colleges to help the 
growth of corporate college life. But that want should 
not prove any great drawback to the Hindu for though 
exclusive in minor matters, he is cosmopolitan in 
matters, of serious moment find his maxim of life is 
well expressed in the aphorism : — 

vm faicsri 5^cF3*risr i 

“This is my relation, that is anothers is narrow reckon- 
ing. To the broad minded, the whole world is kin”. 

You have all the. ancient light of the east and all 
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the modem light of tin' v, c>t P» J«*» 

enlightening \our mind and guiding yntir »■!* p* th«* V 1 ^ 1 
of pmgrcs-. It i- true tlm Ea-t i- Ka»t tm*! Wc*t i* 
West hut the twaindo nn-ot t«. tie- circle of lutmuu 

progress. I have referred l»» two nninn«. tin* union 

of East Bengal ami \\ c»t I which ha- given it* 
gracious governor lik«* l/nd Carmichael and tin- nni'»i 
of Putt college to (icuf-nil A '--‘•tidily V (n-tituiiou \vlii«*l» 
lias given us the great college in who-e hall we have 
met today. 1 now refer to a third and a greater union 
which will bring u* higher hle-.ing- still, the union of 
the Mast and the WVt in the UritMi Empire. A bene- 
ficent Providence has united the great Eastern country 
of ours, the centre* of eastern thoughts, with the greatest 
and most just empire of the Wot, for the benefit of both. 
The contaet of the dominant spiritual culture of the 
East with the dominant material culture of the West 
will sera e to make the contemplative and self-abnegat- 
ing Indian more active and le„ ascetic and the more 
active and energetic European more contemplative and 
may I add less assertive. Tin, assuring optimum, the 
ont-comc of faith in Providence, should inspire von in 
your relations with the West ; and it will make these 
relations dignified and happy. 

Lastly I would ask you to realize the full importance 
of your own situation. Your present stage is one of 
preparation for the active stage of life. This will determine 
jour future and upon your future depends the future 

izz r:Sn^t ty to,rer,t ““ 

. s < ( p aw av the ancient institu- 
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turns of this (‘l:is>ir l:uul. If would he* unwise* and it 
i- impossible fo >10]) if altogether. lint if is undesirable 
and if would in* unmanly fo give way fo. and be drifted 
by it. It is for you to stand firm, harness the stream 
and regulate its course so that useful reconstruction 
and not reckless destruction of your social fabric may 
he the result. Yon are no moan factors in the produc- 
tion of that result. You are no insignificant and nncared 
for section of the community. Let this day impress 
upon you the fact that your earoer is watched with 
loving solicitude not only by anxious friends and guar- 
“ ms and by kind teachers and professors but also by 
• sympathetic Ruler of the Province himself and by 
: noble consort who shares with his Excellency his 
ilted rank together with the cares and anxieties 
cparable from it. 

If you bear fully in mind your past traditions and 
nr present position your future course* can never be 
viotis, your future success never doubtful. 


Deaf and Dumb School. 
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mwo? 1,10 h »* imH- it t<> huivillnt.. nti'I nwr*- 

tir notion. And if I «... painfully „f t \ v . 

ot that gift in me. T Imvv one to, Nation that mv f, «..!»!.■ 
wool? will fall on willing far,. For if 1 n . n . ; ,llwl upon 
to speak on hehalf of th.we who yon 

are called upon to lu^nr my on ,,r 

^ IO Cnn,10t T am sure yon will .train even' 

non-e to catch my faltering noeenR nay „ 1W I 

-M.ro yon will without waiting to ho nmiiwl.il hv me or 

« f - “ f , I— <I'"V in «- mnttt'r. ►, ™..w 

W '" ral Wl> in s,„„,„ rt of an 
mshw,„„ Ife tW rtw , of J/ 

This institution a< most „r . 

educate the deaf and the ,1 t ><M ’ fe,MW f ° 

nsoft.1 members «Z£ s " p " •* 

as may be possible fnim »! ° n uno t,,rm FO bxr 

tW and those interested i^e^^^ 

to CTk^tr to attempt 

great avenues for knowledge P T ° f lh ° T 
knowledge through verbal" i,‘J 1° °" y avcn,,p fw ' 
hearing— is completely shut r> ‘ ruetlon - the sense of 
good and great things’ which I„!l an,0D * thp mnn - v 

and is striving to brin* , * n . ,nacm,it .v has achieved 

ing the deaf and the *dm l’° rfc>ct,0 J 1, the art of edneat- 
and institutions have h„„ ° CC,lpics a foremost place : , 
educating deaf nuites, but at- C * tabUs5 hcd not only for 
ate to educate them. J n -r °, W educating those that 
of the former class J!' Wc have an institu- 
tions of both classes. * E " a,and there are institn-,. 
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The first essential requisite for the success of a 
school like this is a competent teaching staff. Compe- 
tent teachers of deaf mutes are not easily available ; 
and in this matter the puchasing power of money not 
merely of the depreciated silver standard, but even of 
the appreciated gold standard, is not very high. In 
this respect, considering the extremely scanty funds at 
its disposal the school has been singularly fortunate. 
For it has been able to secure the services of competent 
teachers who almost without remuneration have devoted 
their time and energies to the noble object of educating 
the deaf and the dumb. One of them recently visited 
the Bombay institution with a view to learn their modes 
of teaching and is ready to go to England to learn more 
of their modes if only his expenses are paid. It is 
owing solely to their laudable exertions and the untir- 
ing efforts of my esteemed friend Babu Umesh Chandra 
Dutta whose unostentatious philanthropy and charity 
are known only to those who have the privilege * of 
knowing him in private life, that the school has been 
able to do so much in so little time and with such small 
means. 

But now the time has come for expanding the 
sphere of work of this most ifseful institution. Encou- 
raged by the success of those who are receiving instruc- 
tion here, other unhappy youths who labour under* the 
same disabilities are coming to be admitted to this ins- 
titution, and to meet this growing demand for instruction, 
it is becoming daily more and more necessary to send 
some one to England to learn the most efficient means 
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0n ;' ;,rh ""- r ‘ Ft ' r tUU V.<. ,nb- UwU 

f"' 1 ' 1 ' w* "m-r U.fc f„r nil! to li,.- puMi- 
I " .°7 term in'dinling t!,,< (io wm* 

><?» » - nnif ipnlitv. and tin- y at large. 

I-. 'r'! bde expatiate on tin* importance «*f llv 

J*? f0r ^ 1 »» »>W«a your aid. \\V : „v pmarf 
io comforts nml conveniences which tin- rivili«:«li"» 

[ ; n,n :‘7”* tl1 "«*••* h»« placed within our reach, 
jf )P a re, .roar!, to that civilisation 

ar< ’ ,>Mj °- vin « «» Ili-M. hieing we take «... 
fellow,? mn T r f!,r I,, " ;5ih! ‘- t!«e miseries of these 
feelimrs" mt ‘ t,lon "hN as good ami pure ait'1 
lutL a f T aml kw " -««»se!ves. ami who «K 
•md fe r 10m , 3Cn>S ,H| ai»Ie to express their thoughts 

2 1 ' Vkh a HUl — «*■ small expense 

We are nrm *] r ^ i 1 *° c _ 0n " m,, >iente with each other, 
latest invention ° r * T- m ‘b ,r * v *’ m ents of science, mr of the 
and lauch and ° ’ t?>,> tolp l ,hoH( N enables u« to talk 

this large citv to'tho^ *° n^' ° d,Cr fmm wn0 cml of 
canfeel is LI, B,,t if ^ have a heart that 

-joy all this. thLZo J™'"' * * ** whi,st W ° 

who cannot communicate with one J ha ™ n ^ 

brought face to face” T> •* anotber ’ evt ‘ n when 
best to alleviate their ' ' m ll ^ *** *° d ° ^ 

are within onr reach tn i K ' VWn w find that mean? 
a little of our cunerff,, d ° S ° aiul wc have only to spare 
If . ° W * 0 "“ ™“»* to secure this object. 

o£ sufficient'”^ '°"“' lc ” fl “ ns m “» •« 

of utility and yon ...ill ft n" *' ' ^ COoi calcu, uiing standard 
5 ® W **'“ «to claims of this institution 
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t*» your Mippurt arc t-f ill equally strong. Who can tell 
what great powers of the mind may not be lying dormant 
in those unhappy beings who are deprived of the faculty 
of speech and hearing. There may he many literally 
mute inglorious Miltons amonir them whose powers 
miirht be called to better activity if only you will help 
knowledge to unfold to their eyes her ample page. They 
may learn many useful arts and become useful members 
•if society. 

While fully appreciating the importance of self- 
reliance 1 would in a matter like this which is the case, 
of an institution of a now kind altogether, apply and 
expect aid from Government. The Hindu mind regards 
the Ruler as the Father and the Protector of the people, 
and I am happy to find that the Chief Secretary to 
the Government of the Province whose liberal views 
on all important matters and whose large-hearted sym- 
pathy for the people of this country have endeared him 
to all of us, is worthily tilling the chair on this occasion. 

Next I would appeal for aid to the Municipality 
and I am happy also to find many of its influential 
members present at this meetings 

And lastly I would appeal, to my countrymen at 
large notwithstanding the . many and growing demands 
on their liberality. I am sure 1 shall not appeal in vaip. 

I should only ask them to remember that I am appealing . 
on behalf of those whose sufferings not figuratively alone 
but literally are inexpressible. 
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charity on the part of its friends and benefactors and 
to the most genuine desire on their part to alleviate the 
sufferings of their fellow beings. On behalf of the 
institution I offer these philanthropic ladies and gentlemen 
our sincerest and most heartfelt thanks. Nor should I 
omit to acknowledge here the deep obligations of the 
school to its painstaking and diligent teachers who though 
they are our paid officers, are doing work which is far 
in excess of their remuneration and which is really labour 
of love on their part. 

After recording the thanks of the institution to its 
benefactors and friends the resolution proceeds to 
recommend it to the public and appeals to you for further 
aid. Let not this be taken to imply that our gratitude 
is for favours to come. We gratefully acknowledge the 
favours we have received from the generous public 
and if we ask for more it is because the work we have 
begun cannot be carried out without more. And I 
firmly believe that if you are convinced that the institu- 
tion which seeks your help is necessary and useful, the 
enlightened liberality of Bengal in general, and of Calcutta 
in particular, notwithstanding that it is often taxed 
rather too freely, will not be sjow to place it on a secure 
basis and in a satisfactory working condition. 

Now can there be any doubt as to the necessity and 
utility of a school for deaf mutes ? Without attempting 
to place one object of charity in preference to or in 
competition with another, a task always invidious and 
often difficult, I think I may justly say that the sufferings 
which this institution seeks to alleviate are really and 
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u<>t jilotn* figuratiwly itirv|»ro*—ibh\ Not even the Im.dm- 
f -empathy which alleviate. and render' hear.'!’.' 
-n much i«f -.-•trow ttn«1 i- to 

;iity relief l*» t!i«> muff ; f*»t* tin* wry nature *'! 

his Htn'ering is siti*!i licit the ‘■•veet voice of -} in|»:ith> *" 
ab-olutely unable to touch his sad and de-'nlnte heart. It 11 
is pn—ihlc to prevent Mich -tiflering, and the elTorts *’f 
philanthropie teaelier- have shown it in. and > n " 
presently hnrn from the testimony of your ” 

senses that that i- si>, ought we not to t!o nl! in our I'*'"* 1 
to lielp an institution that seeks to give speech totin' 
dumb and hearing to the deaf V To those who wish to 
he discriminating in their charity and would deny it to 
objects that are not deserving I would say that if MiffcriT' 
from ix>verty and sickness not infrequently bring i'bnut 
their own miseries, the -ufibrings of those whom thi- 
institution seeks to relieve, arise from no eonceivau 
fault of theirs. If institutions, which work to minimise 
the extent of prcvcntible sull'cring, be regarded n ~ 
necessary in civilized society, this school for deaf nuito 
is certainly a necessary institution. And remember 
that this is the only institution of its kind in this citj 
of palaces, the metropolis of British India. 

V 

But an institution of this sort is not only necessmj 
but is also useful. Whatever difference of opinion there 
may be as to the usefulness of more schools and colleges 
owing to the field of employment for educated men being 
limited, there can be no tlonbt as to the utility of a 11 
institution which seeks not to train up a body of discon- 
tented graduates whose existence at times alarms statesmen 
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l»u( which only trios to teach (loaf unites to converse 
with others and to l>riujr happiness and contentment in 
place (if misery- and suH'oring. What unspeakable joy 
niuet it be to the parents of a deaf and dumb child to 
hear from its lips the sweet charming words pappa and 
mamma V Or if mere sentimental good docs not 
satisfy yon quite I may add that the school teaches deaf 
mutes the useful arts of drawing and painting, by the 
practice of which they may earn their living. Some of 
the performances of the deaf mutes of this institution 
will be placed before you presently. 

I therefore feel no hesitation in commending to your 
generous and discriminating patronage an institution 
so necessary and useful and I shall conclude by invoking 
the grace of Him who is bliss supreme and whose mercy 
can give speech to the dumb and strength to the lame 
to cross mountain-chains. 

wife ■ i 

« 


Dr. Mahendr& Lai Sarkar. 

To mourn over departed worth and to pay onr 
tribute of respect to hallowed memory is a sad and solemn 
duty which is performed in the interests, more of the 
living than of the dead. We do not know if memorial 
tributes benefit the dead in any way ; but we know 
that in showing our appreciation of the noble qualities 
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An«) the lift: of our ilhi-triou- 
I>r. l,-i] Snrknr \v 1 1 ■ > - * • ch-nth wo mw; nH'iir.'- 

fund-lie... :i illu-tmtive of thi- tc.\t. 

Mulieiuim I.-tl Sarkar wa« brought up not in nfllucoc*’* 
Hi- wa- a pnr-uit of knowledge under difficulties. Hut 
his powerful iutelhvt and n-olute will enabled him 
Minuomit all the diflicnltic- ami i-oon brought hint t' 1 du’ 
front nmk among hi- fellow student*. After finishing 
hi* studies in the arts course and earning prizes : '»d 
scholarships lie entered the Medical College which he left 
laden with honour.- and distinction* and he obtained the 
degree of Doctor in medicine in His professional 

career as an allopathic practitioner wn« as brilliant as 
was his academic career and he soon entne to be recog- 
nised as one of the leading physicians in Calcutta. 

If he had not achieved or attempted anything more 
he would still have boon -mtUled to rank as one of our 
distinguished countrymen and his life would have been 
a noble example to students in the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties. But there would not have been any 
occasion for us to meet as we have done here today to 
pay our tribute of respect to his memory. There were 
however two facts connected with his life which have 
clearK shown that he was both intellectually and morally 
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far above the ordinary level of mankind, and have entitled 
him to the admiration and respect of all. 

One of these facts was Dr. Mahendra Lai Sarkar’s 
avowal of his faith in homoeopathy regardless . of the 
consequences which such avowal entailed and the other 
was his earnest, energetic and. sustained life-long exertion 
to help the cultivation of science by his countrymen. On 
each of these two matters I shall with your permission 
say a few words. 

Whether- Dr. Sarkar was right in his belief in 
homoeopathy as a true system of medicine, is a question 
which I certainly do not pretend to be qualified to discuss 
and which you probably do not presume to be competent 
to decide. But one thing is clear to us all that if Dr. 
Sarkar entertained that belief, it was his duty to avow 
his belief, and by openly avowing it in utter disregard 
of the adverse consequence to himself, which was no 
less serious than immediate excommunication from the 
society of medical men, he acted with an amount 
of moral courage which must entitle him to the 
respect and admiration of all including allopaths and 
homoeopaths alike. 

Whatever doubts there may be as to Dr. Sarkar’s 
being right in his belief in homoeopathy, there can be no 
two opinions about the importance of the study of science 
in this country. Dr. Sarkar's keen intellect saw this 
very early ; and he made the dissemination of the 
knowledge of science among his countrymen, the great 
aim of his life and incurred no small sacrifice in carrying 
it out. It is true he was aided to some extent by the 
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enlightened lihumlitv «>f Id* CMtiiitryimn mid by tic* i-anic-t 
i>n>»]H>Rtli<>n of a distiuguUhi d f*»roj«m-r by birth though 
ho {»■ more than a native of tls«- land by hi* genuine 
sympathy for n- ami who. happily for my countrymen, 
is still working for them. 11m In* r* qtiired much more 
to enable him to r<“.ili*e his smguinc exp* elation* and to 
make the Indian Assm-iation for tin* Cultivation of Scionee 
of whieli he was tlm founder, yield the rieh harvest which 
lie anticipated. If the Science Association has not yet 
yielded any rich harvest it has given an impetus to the 
stndv of science. 

As a life-lonj: student of -eience. as an e»tlm*ia*tie 
lover of truth whieli he had always the courage to avow 
according to his convictions regardless of the consequences 
to himself, and as an earnest worker for the dissemination 
of the knowledge of science in this country, he is entitled 
to the highest respect and gratitude of hi* countrymen 
in general and of our student community in particular. 

Regarding Dr. Sarkar’s special claims to the grati- 
tude of the Calcutta University Institute I need not 
saj much as they arc well-known to most of us present 
here. When through the earnest efforts of mv esteemed 
friend Air. Pratap Chandiii Mozumdar this institution 
was established under the name of the Society for the 
Higher Training of Young men. Dr. Sarknr was one of 
his co-ad ju tors ; and he delivered in the Town Hall one 
of the inaugural addresses the subject of which was 
the Moral Aspects of Science. During the early years 
of its existence and before it had been favoured* by 
Government with its present local habitation, this ins- 
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titufion received valuable assistance from Dr, Sarkar 
who often lent the lmll of the Science Association for 
holding our large meetings. Me attended many of om> 
lectures, of which I may pointedly mention those delivered 
hy Mr. Fletcher Williams and took part in tl)G pro-* 
•readings of the meetings at which those lectures were 
delivered. 
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